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Tuts is the third attempt which the author has 
made to convey to the world a detailed account of) 
his personal and literary career; but, whether or not 
nature designed him for a poet, she certainly never 
meant him to be an historian; and vain will be the 
efforts of any reader to gather from any one of his 
oueommanie a definite notion even of the chief 
na events in this gentleman’s ae 

y layi ther his Recollections, published at 
Gages le “[825-—his Autobiographical Memoir, da- 
ted Paris, 1826—and the present more copious, if not 
more elaborate performance, something like an accu- 
rate outline might perhaps be formed; but who will 
take so much trouble to clear up what one who writes 

rpetually, and hardly now ever writes except about 

imself, has, by such unheard-of haste and careless- 
ness, contrived to leave still in the dark? His style, 
however, is always easy, often beautiful: his casual 
reflections are occasionally admirable; and his own 
story, in whatever beclouded fragments he doles it 
out, has some leading features so pregnant with in- 
struction and warning, that we must take this oppor- 
tunity of shortly inviting our readers, and more espe- 
cially our young readers’ attention to them. Though 
we can have no hope to acquit ourselves of this task 
in a manner entirely satisfactory to Sir Egerton 
Brydges, we shall begin and conclude it with no 
feelings towards himself personally, except those of 
admiration for his natural talents and rich attain- 
ments, and sincere and respectful pity for the misfor- 
yy that have darkened round the evening of his 

ys. 

We know no example to be compared to this, of 
the comparative worthlessness to a man (and conse- 
quently to his country and posterity) of high intel- 
lectual gifts, amiable feelings, varied accomplish- 
ments, splendid opportunities, and ceaseless activity, 
all combined, in the absence of a just appreciation 





of himself, a rational degree of deference to the 
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judgments of society, clear aims, and orderly dili- 
gence, 

Sir Egerton Brydges was born in the ancient 
manor-house of Wootton, near Canterbury, in 1762; 
the second son of a country gentleman of honourable 
(if not of illustrious) descent, and the possessor, ap- 
parently, of an estate sufficient to maintain him in 
the rank of his ancestors. Our author's mother was 
a lady of the great family of Egerton; whence his 
baptismal name, and subsequently a large addition 
of property to this branch of the house of Brydges. 
He received, of course, the best education, as far as 
he was willing to avail himself of the opportunities 
placed liberally within his reach ; spent several years 
at Cambridge; was called to the bar in 1787; and 
mingled from early youth in the best society, whether 
in Kent or in London. Not attaining rapid success 
at the bar, where few, if any, ever do so, he soon 
wearied of his profession, retired into a country house 
in Hampshire, and there devoted himself to belles- 
lettres and English antiquities, until, by the death of 
his elder brother, he came into possession of the 
family estates, when he removed into Kent. His 
love of the scenery of his native country appears to 
have been one of the strongest feelings in his breast ; 
and here he continued all through the prime of his 
life, eternally writing and printing; a catalogue of 
the productions of his private press at Lee Prior 
would indeed fill one of our pages. A short bi | 
during which he acted as captain of a troop of fenci- 
bles; and another, hardly longer, during which he 
sat in the House of Commons, but without making 
any figure there, hardly deserve to be noticed as 
breaking his course of rural retirement in what ought 
to be, perhaps, the very happiest of all earthly sta- 
tions. Habits of careless, lavish expenditure, how- 
ever, gradually crumbled down the very handsome 
fortune which he had inherited ; and being no longer 
able to maintain the style of living to which he had 
been accustomed, and moreover thoroughly disgusted 
with this country for two specific reasons to be here- 
after touched upon, Sir Egerton at length quitted 
Kent and England; and has, with rare intervals, re- 
sided on the continent for the Jast sixteen years. His 
——— publications of this period bear dates 
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almost as numberless—Florence, Rome, Naples, Pa- 
ris—and latterly, for the most part, that of Geneva. 
He is now in the seventy-third year of his age; as 
indefatigable in composition as ever, with all his fa- 
culties entire, and with abundance of leisure, at all 
events, to review calmly a long course of expe- 
rience. 

The result may be thus shortly stated. If we were 
to judge from isolated passages, no one ever reviewed 
the life of another with more calmness and fairness 
than Sir Egerton would seem to have carried over 
the retrospect of his own. There is not a word, per- 
haps, which any human being would think it right 
to say of him, in his literary capacity at least, which 
he has not said of himself somewhere in the course 
of these two volumes; and we doubt if there be any 
criticism honestly due to his course of life as an Eng- 
lish landlord, which has not in like manner been an- 
ticipated in his own nervous and feeling language. 
But these things are the panni; the main texture of 
the work is throughout that of complaint and re- 
pining—a strain of angry invective against individu- 
als and society at large is constantly resumed ; and 
though he over and over again confesses distinctly 
his own guilt of every imputation that has been Jaid 
to his charge, his own perfect desert especially of 
the comparative neglect with which his literary ef- 
forts have been treated by the generality of his con- 
temporaries, he seems to have these admissions ex- 
torted from him in moments of lucid vision, only 
granted to render more palpable the habitual dark- 
ness in which it is his pleasure to wrap his reflec- 
tions. Sir Egerton may be compared to a man who 
has a good pair of eyes of his own, and now and then 
condescends to make good use of them ; but who, 
from some fantastic caprice, has so long indulged in 
the habit of looking at all the world, hrs own image 
included, through an artificial tinted lens, that he is 
never at his ease when the unfortunate toy is in his 
pocket. 

There are, in a word, two circumstances which 
have poisoned this accomplished man’s existence: 


first, the failure of his family to satisfy the House of 


Peers, about the beginning of this century, that they 
had made out a legal claim to the honours of the old 
barony of Chandos ; and secondly, his own failure in 
achieving for himself a first-rate name as an Eaglish 
author, by a long lifetime most zealously devoted to 
the pursuits of literature. With regard to the first 
of these affairs, we must content ourselves with stat- 
ing the universal belief of sane mankind, that a tri- 
bunal more entirely free from every suspicion than 
the British House of Lords, acting in its judicial capa- 
city, never existed in this world, and never will exist ; 
and that, whether Sir Egerton Brydges be or be not 
right in his personal judgment that the claim was 
made out, no living creature but himself will ever 
entertain the slightest notion that that claim could 
have been there disallowed, except in reluctant obe- 
dience to the dictates of deliberate conviction. We 
ourselves incline to believe that the claim was just 
in itself, but that the evidence was not technically 
complete; but however this may be, our author’s 
eternal insinuations, that personal pique and spleen 
were the true motives of opposition on the part of the 
crown lawyers, are the merest day-dreams of exag- 
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gerated self-love. The virulent abuse with which, 
in numberless publications, he has assailed the me- 
mory of Mr. Perceval, then solicitor-general, is 
wholly indefensible. What possible gratification 
could it afford to such a man as Mr. Perceval to 
strain the course of justice in order to exclude a re- 
spectable, wealthy, and ancient country gentleman 
from the honours of an English barony to which he 
was really entitled? The crown officers were bound 
to fulfil a certain course of duty ; so were the judges 
of the high tribunal before which the case was tried. 
And Sir Egerton ought, at least, to have the matter 
tried over again, before he dares tohazard one whisper 
of the injurious tenor thus shortly alluded to by us— 
once for all, and not, we must own, without some 
mixture of indignation in our pity. He now, we see, 
announces himself on his title-pages, and, we are 
told, signs his letters, as “ per legem terre Lord 
Chandos of Sudeley.” Can this childish vaunt afford 
even a momentary satisfaction to a high mind! 

The other great grievance is Sir Egerton’s literary 
one. With respect to it, we cannot do better than 
re-quote an emphatic sentence from Mr. Sharp’s 
“ Letters ;” namely, “ A want of harmony between 
the talents and the temperament is, wherever it is 
found, the fruitfui source of faults and of sufferings. 
Perhaps few are less happy than those who are am- 
bitious without industry ; who pant for the prize, but 
will notrun the race.” Sir Egerton has all his days 
been busy without industry ; perpetually panting for 
the prize, but never sufficiently persevering to make 
out one real heat. 

In vain would he console himself with such fond 
flattery as the following: 

“ Genuine poetry lies in the thought and senti- 
ment, not in the dress; and these spring from the 
native powers of the head and heart, which no study 
or artifice can give. Memory, artifice, and industry 
may assist an author in making imitations, but they 
will want raciness and life. Lord Byron has made a 
great ontcry against pretensions to sensibility ; but 
no one had more intense sensibility than he had; and 
this outery was itself an affectation. It is fear to go 
alone, and frankly to lay open one’s own internal 
movements, which diverts genius from its course, 
and makes it produce spurious fruit. But I cannot 
think that any one can so deceive himself as to be- 
lieve, when he is writing from the memory, that he 
is writing from the heart. My sensitiveness from 
childhood was the source of the most morbid suffer- 
ings, as well as of the most intense pleasures,” &c. 
&c.—vol. i. p. 5. 

Does Sir Egerton seriously believe that Lord By- 
ron ever dreamt of disparaging sensibility? He at- 
tacks the professors of ultra-sensibility, because he 
had observed mankind sharply, and seen that these 
were often in fact cold-hearted scoundrels; but the 
glorious gift of Heaven itself he partook as largely 
and reverenced as profoundly as any of his contem- 
poraries. He, no doubt, despised those who set up 
for poets with no stock in trade but sensibility ; but 
this was simply because he himself happened to be 
a great artist, as well as a man of delicate nervous 
organization ; and he therefore very well knew that 
he owed to intense study of himself and of the 





world—to most indefatigable industry—the means 
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of stamping immortality on the deiineations of men- 
tal emotion. 

Sir Egerton would fain deceive himself; but he 
does not succeed even in that: by us, and by all who 
have observed his career attentively, it is considered 
as highly probable that, had he done justice to his 
own powers, had he been able to command his thirst 
for fame, and brave enough to make one really great 
effort, and await the result with manly calmness, in- 
stead of frittering away his strength in puny lucu- 
brations, each forgotten next morning only to be fol- 
lowed by another equally ephemeral, he might have 
long ere now taken his place among the best of his 
age; but if a man, a man of leisure and fortune too, 
far removed from the necessity of writing for bread, 
will indulge himself in a fretful career of pettynesses, 
he must take the consequences. The men whose lot 
he would fain have partaken were cast in a far other 
mould than his: they did not confound real literary 
industry, the noble toil of energetic intellect, with 
the habit of covering every day a certain surtace of 
paper; they never expected the rewards of first-rate 
authorship from broadsides and pamphlets, a few 
hasty novels, and a swarm of black-letter reprints. 

But of all this, as we have already hinted, Sir 
Egerton himself, in his saner moods, appears to be 
completely conscious. He then feels, as we all see, 
that the temperament of genius has been his in an 
exquisite degree, but that his strength of mind and 
fixity of purpose have never been on the same scale 
either with that or with his ambition. It is on this 
point that we wish principally to arrest the attention 
of young literally enthusiasts. The delicate sensi- 
bilities of genius are precious gifts: nothing great 
can be done without them; but by their means alone 
nothing either great or good ever has been or ever 
will be effected in the world of letters. They are 
but the materials for laborious and patient art to work 
with ; and he who cannot command them within his 
own bosom, will never command the thoughts and 
feelings of mankind to such an extent as is required 
for the erection of an intellectual authority over a 
cultivated age. Sir Everton’s ambition in this way 
has evidently been set upon something rather more 
im nt than the Barony of Chandos. 

aving missed the prize, he is now not seldom in 
the mood to disparage it; but who does not under- 
stand such passages as the following ! 

“The wise plan would seem to me, at this too late 
a period of my life, to be, in cases of the most humble 
competence, to keep aloof from all the paths of hu- 
man contest or rivalry, and to pass one’s days in re- 
tirement, despising show, and vanity, and notice, and 
seeking to while away the time by any innocent and 
self-dependent amusement. We seek distinction by 
an inherent propensity ; but it is of no worth if ob- 
tained. I regret that [ ever had any ambition.”— 
pp. 102--4. 

The true subject of regret ought to be that he did 
not either bring up his mental habits to the pitch of 
his ambition, or lower his ambition to some point of 
easier attainment. He says elsewhere, however,— 
nay, it is but at the distance of a couple of pages, 

“In the sphere of higher society, among those 
whose intellect raust guide human affairs, there is a 


wide; into which individual interests, and the petty 
management which give selfish advantages at the 
the expense of others, do not enter. There great 
mental gifts are properly appreciated, and make their 
way. ‘l'hus no man of genius, or superiority of mind, 
should ever place himself in a narrow neighbour- 
hood.”—p. 94. 

And this comes from the same pen which can still 
pour out such eternal diatribes as the following : 

“ | now sit at the window of my humble campagne 
at Geneva, catching a glimpse of the noble lake, and 
defy or forget a world which once troubled me, and 
whose spite and other evil passions I once was not 
strong enough to overcome. Now they pass by me 
unheeded ; they rattle along the road, but do not dis- 
turb my calm; and I live in the company of departed 
poets, and sublime and tender moralists. Many of 
my feelings have been anticipated by Cowley in his 
admirable prose-essays, which are models of thought, 
sentiment, and language. Every thing is at the 
mercy of mind: if we think rightly, we are capable of 
enjoyment under almost any adversity or deprivation. 
Calumny and detraction may rage; but in retirement 
we hear it not. ‘There is a noble stanza in Thom- 
son’s * Castle of Indulence,’ beginning, 

‘Icare not, Fortune, what you me deny !’ "—p. 105. 


We believe we have now quoted enough to let our 
readers into the secret of Sir Egerton’s unfortunate 
state of mind. His burden is very like that of our 
old friend Timon of Athens: 

“ The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool ; all is oblique.” 

We proceed to extract a few specimens of this 

strange narrative, not with any view of further criti- 
cising the author’s mistakes about himself, but sim- 
ply as illustrative of the unbappy consequences which 
attend an exquisite teinperament unaccompanied by 
strength of m:nd and firmness of purpose. The min- 
gled tone of self-satisfaction and self-reproach which 
runs through the whole book is painfully but most 
interestingly characteristic; but in truth a great 
many of our extracts have been selected merely for 
the artless beauty of the language. Sir Egerton 
very seldom pursues one strain of thought or senti- 
ment long enough to bring out the full impression at 
which he aims; but it is impossible not to be delight- 
ed with the felicitous gleams that every now and 
then escape him. ‘Thus, nothing can be more exqui- 
sitely true and touching than the sketches he gives 
of himself in early boyhood; what would we not 
give for such a series of confessions from a Collins or 
a Chatterton, or any one whom all the world do agree 
in considering asan ill-used genius? At nine years 
of age he was sent to school at Maidstone: 
“| was so timid on entering into school, and my 
spirits were so broken by separation from home, and 
the rudeness of my companions, that in my first 
schoolboy years I never enjoyed a moment of ease or 
cheerfulness. Many of those feelings, which I should 
now consider as necessarily associated to a poetical 
temperament, | then painfully concealed, lest they 
should subject me to ridicule; but | always enter- 
tained the resolution and the hope some day to break 
into notice.”—pp. 3-5. 





demand for the genius and talents which see far and 


In his Memoir of 1826, we find a passage on the 
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same subject, which we wonder Sir Egerton has not 
preserved. 

“ My unhappiness at this first severance from my 
home was extreme. I entirely lost my spirits, and 
became a prey to timidity, shyness, and reserve. 
Hitherto, for some years, existence had been delight. 
[ had lived almost in the open air, coursing through 
grass, and flowers, and leaves, unruffled by rivals, 
unsubdued by petty tyrants: the day was now irk- 
some to me; and | looked forward to the next with 
dread. All that belonged to my family, ard the spot 
of my nativity and childhood, were constantly before 
my fancy, in shapes and colours which made them 
seem like the appendages of Paradise. When 
Christmas came, and ! reached home, my delight 
was so convulsive that for two days I was agitated by 
continued fits of laughter, frightful enough to alarm 
all my family. About the third day my spirits became 
calmer. As the holidays came to a close, and at 
each succeeding return, my suffering was extreme. 
I remained at Maidstone school four years; and 
scarcely think that [ ever enjoyed an hour there. 
My only intervening pleasure was to be found in the 
days spent at Linton,” (a friend's seat on the borders 
of Coxheath,) “of which every picture and every in- 
cident remains fresh upon my memory.”—Autlobio- 
graphical Memoir. 1826. 

e have said that Sir Egerton is quite incapable 
of narrating any thing in a proper or logical order ; 
but we are thankful that, about the middle of his first 
octavo, a casual mention of the “ Biographia Britan- 
nica” extracts from him another of these early remi- 
niscences : 

“The form is like Bayle’s, but not the spirit.— 
Scarce any article rises above mere compilation. It 
seems ungrateful to speak thus: for from this work 
1 be, at eight or nine years old to contract my 
passion for biography. I had the work constantly in 
my hands during the holidays, which I almost in- 
variably spent at home. The volumes always lay in 
one of the windows of the common parlour at Woot- 
ton; and how often have I rejoiced when the rainand 
snow came, to keep me by the winter fireside, instead 
of mounting my pony, to follow all the morning my 
uncle’s harriers! and when [ was out, how I counted 
the hours till I could return to my beloved books! 
The moment dinner was over I drew my chair round 
to the fire, and one of these large volumes was 
opened upon my knees. I grew peevish if any one 
interrupted me; and was so totally absorbed in my- 
self, that I was lost to al] that was passing around me. 
At that time I was much more delighted with this 
work than with all the books of poetry that offered 
themselves to me.”—pp. 98, 99. 

In anuther of these rambling chapters, he says,— 

“ At an early age, Buchanan’s Latin poetry was a 

t and intimate favourite with me, and I got 

ilton’s juvenile poems almost by heart. I generally 
carried these littie volumes (the Eizevir of Buchanan) 
in my pocket. 1 read them on stiles, on banks, and 
under hedges, when the season allowed, as well as 
by the winter fire, when the weather kept me in- 
doors. Collins also was one of the earliest objects of 
my enthusiastic admiration. From fourteen to fifteen 

dreamed of authorship, and never afterwards gave 
up the ambition.”—p. 114. 
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Again, after some of his philosophical old man’s 
preachments against worldly ambition, far down in 
the book, we read :— 

“ But [used to hear from my earliest infancy of 
the rise and grandeur of my ancestor, Lord Chancellor 
Egerton, and of my royal blood.* Then, again, | 
heard of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, who was my 
father’s relation, and of whose education I have heard 
that my grandfather had the care. The portrait of 
Chancellor Egerton, in his official robes, hung by the 
bedside in which I was born, and seemed with his 
grave countenance to look solemnly upon me. The 
engraved portrait of the other chancellor always hung 
over the fireside of my uncle’s justice-room. The 
Gibbon arms were there quartered with the Yorke 
saltier, and reminded me of the relationship, for I 
was always observant of heraldic symbols, 1 have 
no doubt that these things made an impression on my 
mind, which operated strongly on my future fate.” 

No doubt of it: hence the excellent edition of 
Collins’s Peerage—not forgetting the parenthetical 
section which it devotes to the Chandos claim— 
hence, indeed, a full half of all that Sir Egerton has 
ever published; and yet he elsewhere expresses his 
opinion that 
“ Whenever a man is gifted with much originality 
and strength of faculties and feelings, the place of 
his birth, the rank, habits, and character of his ances- 
tors, or his own early education and society, have but 
little influence on his own future bents, pursuits, 
powers, and colours of mind and heart... . . I be- 
gin to entertain the conviction that such circum- 
stances have had no imperative operation on my in- 
tellectus! propensities and efforts."—Aulob. Mem. 
Paris, 1826. 

Was there ever such a delusion! And he goes on to 
observe, as “ the most striking circumstance” in proof 
of this new theory, 

“That Milton and Gray, both the sons of scriveners, 
must have passed their childhoods in the heart of the 
city; and yet there exist in no other poetry such 
natural, fresh, vivid, exquisite rural images as in 
theirs; nor in any other are these introduced with 
more enthusiasm and unaffected fondness :”— 

As if youths, gifted with such “ strength of faculties 
and feelings” as Milton and Gray, could have failed 
to taste with more exquisite rapture the beauties of 
the grove and the mead, because of the contrast of 
their own early days chiefly “ in populous city pent!” 
The glorious passage in the Paradise Lost to which 
we allude, paints, no doubt, the ecstatic delight of 
the boy Milton in his walks about the neighbonrhood 
of London—a district, we need not say, as rich as 
any in the island with some of the most charming of 
Nature's beauties. 

At Cambridge, Sir Egerton took no share in the 
mathematica! studies of the place; he could, there- 
fore, hope for no academical distinction; and now 
he loses no opportunity to sneer at his Alma Mater. 

“ It is curious to look over the list of names of those 


* Whether our author be or be not a legitimate descendant 
of the house whose titles he has assumed, there can be no 
question as to his truly illustrious maternal pedigree. The 
blood of almost every royal family in Europe mingled in 
the veins of the Bridgewater Egertons, of whom there is 





now no male survivor. 
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who took honours on their degrees at Cambridge 
from 1784 to 1823. Of two thousand nine hundred 
names, how very few afterwards obtained in life the 
smallest distinction! even of the septuagint of senior 
wranglers very few became afterwards known.”— 


“ Fame is the spur by which almost all noble ef- 
forts are made. How happens it, then, that so few 
go on after they have once obtained university dis- 
tinctions! Are they exhausted! Do they rest upon 
their laurels, or are the requisite tests of talent and 
mental culture fallacious? I should assuredly say the 
latter in the majority of cases, not in all. Gray, 
Wordsworth, and many others, attained no college 
honours !”—pp. 66, 67. 

Sir Egerton, apparently, supposes that the great 
object of academical institutions ought to be the fos- 
tering of poetical talents; but we venture to doubt 
if Gray ever harboured such a notion; and certainly 
no man has written with higher enthusiasm of his 
mother university, than the great living poet here 
alluded to by our autobiographer. He well knows 
that poets must educate themselves—-that they can 
do so either inter sylvas academi, or whistling “ be- 
hind a plough upon the mountain’s side,” with equal! 
success, so that they have the aim clear in their view, 
and take the true path to reach it; but that these un- 
rivalled establishments were meant to supply, for the 
duties of active life in England, a succession of per- 
sons imbued with attachment to the civil and reli- 

ious institutions of their country, and with the feel- 
ings of gentlemen ;—he knows that nobly have they 
hitherto served the purpose for which they were en- 
dowed ;—and he, before he sneered at the paucity of 
immortal reputations in science, literature, or politics, 
achieved among three thousand persons distinguished 
by academical honours at Cambridge, between 1784 
and 1823, would have thought it his duty to ascertain 
how many of these persons had in after years done 
solid service to their generation as clergymen, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, and magistrates. 

How overweening is the vanity of many literary 
men as to the relative importance of their own pur- 
suit! Grant that England has produced within the 
last fifty years as many really great names in letters 
as any country ever did within a similar period; and 
grant, if you will, that any one of these has done 
higher honour and more lasting good to the world 
than can come of a score of mere able labourers in 
any liberal profession, properly so called: but do not 
forget—mankind at large will never doubt—that any 
one such able and honest labourer in any of those 
walks of practical usefulness on which crowds of 
literati think themselves entitled to look down, is 
worth a whole regiment of authorlings; is by the 
universal sense of society more estimable living, and 
has, moreover, fully a better chance of being hon- 
ourably remembered when dead. Sir Egerton pro- 
ceeds to say :— 

“We had scarce any poets at that time at Cam- 
bridge, unless Dr. Glyn of King’s :* poetry was never 
in fashion there even in Gray's time; nothing was 


* Dr. Glynn Glynn was a great wit and wag; and he 
once, for u bet we believe, wrote for and gained the Seato- 
nian prize ; but we fancy he would have laughed at the no- 
tion of his being considered a poet. 





valued but mathematics. Gray was neglected, and 
often even affronted at this University, and it is 
strange that he continued to live on there; but it had 
many conveniences for a single man of smal! income, 
and there was the attraction of rich libraries—and, 
above all, habit. Probably more stir in society 
would have brought out more fruits from a copious 
mind, which suffered its riches to expire within it, 
Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, Spenser, Milton, Dryden,— 
all led active lives. Byron was always in action. 
Indolence infallibly produces ennui and feebleness. 
What mind ever did so much as Burke’s? and all his 
days he was engaged in the bustle of public life !” 

Gray, true poet as he was, happened to be a little, 
nervous, effeminate, old bachelor, with many personal 
habits not unlike those of his quondam companion 
Horace Walpole; and the giddy undergraduates 
often quizzed and sometimes hoaxed him! Therefore 
it was a wonder that Gray should continue to reside 
at Cambridge! The author of the Elegy understood 
both men and boys rather better than Sir Egerton. 

He gives us, with all this nonsense, some amusing 
enough sketches of Cambridge society. Take, for 
instance, this glimpse of Dr. Farmer—the best cer- 
tainly, after Johnson, of all the Commentators on 
Shakspeare :— 

“Farmer was complacent and indolent, and sat 
surrounded by his eats and his books, and lost in his 
own bibliographical amusements ; he was Jax in his 
discipline and good-natured in his manners.”—p. 64. 

Or this, of Dr. Plumptre:— 

“ He was a sort of petty literary amateur, who wrote 
petty attempts at jeux d’esprit on cards, in a formal 
hand, and wore a cauliflower wig curled in the 
sprucest manner: but he wasa good sort of harmless, 
round-faced, little man, courteous to all, and always 
ready to do good-natured acts.” —p. 60. 

These are true academical portraits: but what is 
to be said of the following !— 

“ [ was once or twice in company with Porson at 
college. His gift was a surprising memory: he ap- 
peared to me a mere linguist, without any original 
powers of mind. He was vain, petulant, arrogant, 
overbearing, rough, and vulgar. He was a great 
Greek scholar; but this was a department which very 
tew much cultivated, and in which, therefore, he hed 
few competitors. What are the extraordinary pro- 
ductions which he has left to posterity! Where is 
the proof that he has left of energetic sentiments, of 
deep sagacity, of powerful reasoning, or of high elo- 
quence t Admit that he has shown acuteness in ver- 
bal criticism, and verbal emendation ;—what is that? 
He was one of those men whose eccentricities ex- 
cited a false notice. The fame of his erudition daz- 
zled and blinded the public.” 

We hold that there is no better test of the extent 
of genius than the extent of its sympathies. The 
man who is blind to excellence, except in one walk, 
may be as clever as you will, but he cannot have the 
inventive faculty in great development; for that 
would necessarily lead to imagine the existence of 
whole worlds of excellence, in which the possessor 
himself could never hope to have a part. “A lin- 
guist”—* verbal criticism”—* verbal emendation !” 
—How little does Sir Egerton apprehend what he is 
thus disparaging, in the case of a Porson! There is 
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more of genius—more of poetical invention itself{— 
in the “deep sagacity” of one of the emendations 
that have made the European fame of Porson, than 
in all the writings of a score of modern “ originals ;” 
and if Sir Egerton fancies that it is possible to un- 
derstand Greek as Porson did, without being some- 
thing more than a “ mere linguist,” we humbly sug- 
gest that Greek books contain something more than 
Greek vocables. ‘The eccentricities and vulgar in- 
dulgences of Porson were against, not for him; nei- 
ther can be defended: but had Porson been a senti- 
mental sonnetteer, the gentleman who never lets fail 
a word to the discredit of Chatterton or Burns would 
have spared this invective--probably found in the 
same facts materials for a lofty eulogy of the man, 
and such another fierce fling at the world as the fol- 
lowing :-— 
“The immortal Chatterton drank up the bowl of 
worldly forgetfulness, that his fiery disappointment 
might find rest in the grave. What a light among 
us was there extinguished and lost! It was a guilty 
impatience! .... The mass of mankind have not 
the capacity of deep and extended observation: they 
either take things as they are taught them, or their 
own opinions are narrow and superficial; they are 
busied about little matters of their own individual 
interests, and the rest either lies light upon them, or 
is entirely neglected. ‘ Really,’ they cry, ‘I have 
not thought much about these things, they are not 
my concern.’"—* Well, but A. says so and so.’"—* Oh, 
yes; but he is a wild man, whose opinions | little re- 
gard: he has no solid sense ; look how he manages 
his own affairs !’ "—p. 93. 

Sir Egerton thus records his own first appearance 
as an author: 

“T had, in studying Milton’s noble sonnets—noble 
in defiance of Johnson—convinced myself of the 
force and majesty of plain language ; and | resolved 
never to be seduced into a departure from it. The 
consequence was—(the consequence !)—hat my first 
poems were coldly received, though praised in 
* Maty’s Review’ of May, 1755. 1 would not change 
my system; but this coldness chilled and blighted me 
for some years, and from 1785 to 1791, | wrote no 
more poetry. ‘Then | poured out my unpremeditated 
strains rather copiously in my little novel of * Mary 
de Clifford,’ published anonymously in January, 1792, 
at the age of twenty-nine, which immediately obtain- 
ed some popularity, and is not yet, after forty-one 
years, entirely forgotten. It was written with a 
fervid rapidity, which no one seems to believe ;—be- 
gun in October, 1791, and the sheets sent to the press 
by the post as fast as they were scribbled.” 

The author will not perhaps like to be told so—but 
we consider this early novel of * Mary de Clifford” 
as the best work of imagination that has ever yet 
come from his pen. It has some too luxuriant pas- 
sages, and the poetry introduced into it appears to us 
as unlike Milton as possible; but there is a force and 
vivacity in the whole story and situations, that Sir 
Egerton has not subsequently equalled. We do not, 


however, understand him when he talks of “ nobody 
believing in such fervid rapidity” of writing, as pro- 
duced a little thin 12mo. between October and Jan- 
uary. Johnson, we know, wrote “ Rasselas” in the 
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heard, wrote “Guy Mannering” in little more than 
the four weeks of a Christmas vacation. Dryden 
dashed off the “ Alexander's Feast” in a couple of 
days. The tradition goes, that Shakspeare began 
and finished “The Merry Wives of Windsor” within 
a fortnight. Who needs to be told, that if a man 
covers only ten pages every morning—no mighty 
feat, hardly more than two or three average private 
letters—he will, in the course of a month, have 
finished a volume of three hundred pages? But what 
signifies either the rapidity or the quantity of any 
man’s writings? “ Mary de Clifford” had, then, a 
very fair reception. But, Sir Egerton continues,— 

“ This success did not induce me to consider my- 
self a popular writer; | always was damped in all 
my efforts by an opposite feeling; and for some years 
sunk into a genealogist, topographer, and biblio- 
grapher. These were unworthy pursuits, in which 
[ wasted much of my precious time; they overlaid 
the fire of my bosom, but did not extinguish it; they 
suppressed in me that self-confidence, without which 
nothing great can be done, and bound my enthusi- 
astic spiritimchains. The fire smouldered within, 
and made me discontented and unhappy. I saw 
people, whom I considered (as Sneyd Davies says) 
‘ boobies, mounting over my head ;’ and I felt the in- 
cumbrance upon me with scorn, yet could not break 
it. Perhaps | was more depressed than I ought to 
have been, and thought more humbly of the estimate 
the public had made of me than was correct. 

“IT think that I might have done manifold what I 
have done, if I had not timidly yielded to discourage- 
ment. But spirits a thousand-fold higher than mine, 
such as that of Collins, have been broken by failure 
of cheers.” 

This occurs early in the book: he returns over 
and over again to the same theme—as thus :— 
“Few who are not encouraged, persevere till the 
strength of their genius comes out. He who expects 
no reward works carelessly and languidly. He can- 
not entirely abandon the chase ; but he has no ener- 
gy, because he has no hope. Men who go on suc- 
cessfully, and with cheers, often show at last faculties 
which no one suspected to be in them,’—(no, not 
even the cheerers !)—*“ and which they did not even 
themselves suspect; while others, depressed and 
blighted, let great genius sink into imbecility and 
despair. How often, in the course of my clouded life, 
have I lost my self-complacence, and envied every 
blockhead who came near me! How often have 1 
seen the aspiring, vain, and empty coxcomb, blown 
on the winds of fame, till he burst with pride, arro- 
gance, and self-exultation! How could he doubt the 
justice of popular plaudits! The wind blows in their 
favour, and they cry, 


’ 
] 


‘It Llows, and, as it blows, for ever will blow on !’ 


But, on a sudden, the blast changes its direction, and 
down they fall to the ground, crushed to rise no more. 
It is better never to rise, than to rise with the chance 
of such a fall. 

“The fame that is sure is commonly, though not 
always, slow : it was slow in Scott, but not in Byron. 
Scott greatly improved under the encouragement of 
fame, and so did Byron: but fame will draw forth 
those who have not solid pretensions beyond their 





evenings of one week; Sir Walter Scott, we have 
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. Dryden improved to the last; so did Mil- 
ton; so did Burke. Duly cherished, and kept in due 
exercise, the mind must improve. When I lose a day 
of mental occupation, I lose my spirits, and am filled 
with regret.”—pp. 72, 73. 

What a strange mixture of strength and weakness 
in all these passages—what energetic sentences, and 
what inconclusive paragraphs! He might have much 
extended his list of great minds that improved on 
almost to the verge of the grave: it is, indeed, an 


important fact, that of the very greatest works of 


human genius, a large majority have been produced 
at an advanced period of life. With regard to his 
contrast of Scott and Byron, however, as regards the 
mere rapidity of fame, Sir Egerton appears to us 
quite mistaken. Sir Walter’s first original publica- 
tions were those extraordinary ballads, “ Glenfinlas,” 
“ Cadyow Castle,” and “ the Grey Brother.” Did not 
these at once raise him to a most eminent station in 
literature ? 

We must now give some of our author's striking 
sketches of his own existence, as settled in his beau- 
tiful manor-house in Kent, and devoted, in utter ne- 
glect of his fortune and the duties of his personal 
station as a country gentleman, to the endless series 
of literary and antiquarian miscellanies, the most im- 

rtant of which appears to us to be the “ Censura 

iteraria.” Of the period from his thirty-fifth to his 
forty-eighth year, he says,— 

“ My thoughts werealways on my books and airy 
visions. Bailiffs and stewards are very willing to 
receive every thing, and disburse nothing: when 
any thing is to be paid they always come upon the 
master. No receiver of money will be honest unless 
he is very sharply looked to; and in making up a 
long account, a cunning man can turn the balance 
either way in asurprising manner....... yer 
] have an aversion to accounts, and nothing but the 
most pressing necessity can induce me to examine 
them. An agent soon finds out this, and step by 
step goes on from robbery to robbery, till nothing 
will satisfy the rapacity of his appetite. The diffi- 


Persecutions, and victim! A squire of good estate 
chooses to “ engage in agriculture on a large scale 
as an amusement” (these are his own words,) and 
yet indulges in an “ aversion to accounts ;”. . . 
“pecuniary embarrassment” is the result—ard he 
dubs himself the “ victim of persecutions!” Again— 
“ Mankind always take the ill-natured side, and con- 
found the expenditure of carelessness and erroneous 
calculation with the expenditure of vanity. There 
is nothing, therefore, more unfortunate, from what- 


ever cause it proceeds, than excess of expenditure 
beyond income. ‘The greater part of the harpies of 
society live and gorge themselves by taking advan- 
tage of this imprudence. Half the population of 
London live upon it; three-fourths of the ravenous 
lawyers live upon it; al] sorts of agents live upon it ; 
and half the demoralization of society is generated 
by it.” 

We quite agree with our author that pecuniary 
extravagance is the parent of endless and degrading 
misery; but we should have suggested for this pa- 
rent another epithet than unfortunate. He con- 
tinues: 

“T had much seeming leisure for any great work I 
might have imposed on myself; but my mind was 
distracted, and therefore could pursue nothing which 
had not high excitement: but excitement cannot in 
its nature be permanent, and, therefore, | could do 
nothing which required a regular perseverance of 
labour. Whatever I did was fitful and transitory, 
and required the stimulus of variety. 1 often worked 
to exhaustion while the fit was on; then came on en- 
nui and disgust.” 

This is said, we presume, of his labours in poetry 
and romance ; of his antiquarian pursuits, in which 
he really did so much service to literature, he thus 
speaks : 

“The works in which I was engaged for the press 
occupied much of my time ; and the long transcripts 
necessary were laborious and fatiguing. ‘They were 
enough to suppress my imagination, and deaden my 
powers of original thought. It was not the mere 
love of fame, but the love of literary occupation, 
which was the spur that led me on—it was to escape 
from myself and my overwhelming anxieties. Mean- 
while, | was not at all satisfied with the way 1 was 
making in the literary world: I was pursuing a 
humble path not suited to my fiery ambition, and this 
produced a self-abasement which had an evil effect 
upon my energies.” 

And yet he says elsewhere—and we wonder he 
did not remember this, when he was lashing at Por- 
son— 

“A man of genius cannot even compile without 
showing something of his own spirit. Though he 
may extract and copy, still he will select and combine 
in a manner which mere labour will never reach.” 

Justly and truly is this said; and the truth of it is 
exemplified in some of our author’s own antiquarian 
lucubrations. 

The bitterness with which Sir Egerton perpetual- 
ly rails against his Kentish neighbours is one of the 
least amiable, or indeed intelligible, features in these 
Memoirs ; yet, from his own showing, they had some 
little reason not to be too much his admirers. 

“[ never could bear the talk of country squires ; 
and as they suspected this, my society was a wet 
sheet upon them. They never forgave me the allu- 
sions they thought they perceived in my novel of 


.|* Arthur Fitzalbini.’”, They were very foolishly sen- 


sitive, for no one would have understood them if they 
had not owned that the cap fitted. There wasonly 
one character that came very close, and that page 
was cancelled, at the earnest entreaty of a relation 
of my own, before publication. The claim to the 





barony of Chandos was poison to our country neigh- 
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bours, which turned them sick, and they joined in 
clans to depress and calumniate us. 

“T will admit that my own manners were not easy 
or conciliatory. I was apt to see a little too much 
ina look or a tone; and the knowledge that what- 
ever I said or did would be misinterpreted, made me 
suspicious and embarrassed. I could not talk of sheep 
or bullocks; examine a horse’s mouth, or discuss his 
points. I could not tell what wind would give a 
good scenting day; nor what course the fox would 
probably take, when he broke cover. If I attempted 
a joke, no one felt it; and if { made an observation, 
every one stared. That happy nonchalance and reck- 
less raillery, which make such agreeable companions, 
were beyond my reach. I dared not mention a book, 
or enter into a political argument; if I did, a cant 
phrase or two of some jolly joker of the company 
soon putan end to it. If! mentioned some public 
man, who I thought had risen beyond his merits, 
there was an instant union of sarcasm, as if I spoke 
from prejudice and passion. 

“ The higher classes of aristocratical commoners 
have commonly sone intellectual man among them, 
who gives a tone to the rest: it was not so in East 
Kent; they were all of the character and tempera- 
ment of the squirearchy.”—pp. 85, 86. 

“ They, who have no studious turn, are not merely 
indifferent to books: they hate them ;—the sight of 
them they feel to be disagreeable. When my neigh- 
bours came in, and found my tables loaded with a 
chaos of volumes, they turned sick. They seemed to 
say to themselves, ‘ What a strange, dry, dull life, to 
be thus enveloped in the dust of old folios and black- 
letter books! ©, what a musty damp they exhale! 
Give me the fresh air—let me mount my horse again, 
and scamper over the hedges and ditches.’ They 
came upon me sometimes with my looks abstracted, 
my visage pale, and my spirits grave. I detested 
their interruptions: they said to themselves—‘ He is 
a mere bookworm; he can tell nothing; he knows 
nothing; he has a confused mind, and wants 
common sense!” I felt self-abased to have any 
communication with persons of such a temperament, 
and such incomprehensiveness ; and grew more and 
more resolved to discourage acquaintance of this 
caste.”"—p. 144. 

Our squire-hating Squire escaped, as we mention- 
ed, from this course of life and letters, twice—each 
time for but a short interval. During the alarm of 
French invasion, he took the command of a body of 
fencibles, and for a short while enjoyed the busy ex- 
istence of a camp on the Kentish downs. He soon, 
as may be supposed, got quite sick of the whole 
affair; he gives, however, some amusing reminis- 
cences in this chapter. Then, early in 1812, he was re- 
turned to the House of Commons; but here, from the 
sensitive nervous temperament which our preceding 
extracts have so often exhibited, he could never have 
had much chance of distinction—not even if he had 
begun at an earlier period of life. But some of his 
sketches of the new world in which he now mingled 
may probably be to many the chief attractions of 
these volumes. For example, he says— 

“ As to the talent of speaking, an over-anxiety and 
ambition to excel may at first defeat the end; but 
perseverance and gradual] self-possession, which is 
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the consequence, will gradually prevail. But this is 
not to be done when we begin late. In parliament 
great orators are rare; and one may bea very useful 
speaker in defiance of occasional embarrassment, and 
imperfect expression or manner. I have seen men 
gradually gain the attention of the House by mere 
self-confidence and boldness, who had no one ingredi- 
ent of oratory. I remember that even Canning used 
often to hesitate a good deal in the commencement ot 
his speeches. Lord Castlereagh was generally em- 
barrassed even to the last; Vansittart was slow, and 
could not be heard—his voice was so faint ; Grattan, 
at the period when I knew him, was laboured, tauto- 
logous, and energetic on truisms; Whitbread was 
turgid and foamy ; George Ponsonby spoke in snap- 
py sentences, which had the brevity but not the point 
of epigram; Garrow was vox et preterea nihil ; 
Frederick Robinson spoke with vivacity and clever- 
ness and in a most gentlemanly tone, but wanted a so- 
norous flow. . . . Charles Grant, who rarely rose, 
poured out when he did risea florid academical de- 
clamation, of which kind indeed Canning’s speeches 
often were ; Huskisson was a wretched speaker, with 
no command of words, with awkward motions, and a 
most vulgar, uneducated accentuation; Tierney had 
a manner of his own—very amusing—but entirely 
colloquial ; he seldom attempted argument, but was 
admirable at raillery and jest. It is difficult to de- 
scribe the manner of Sir Francis Burdett ;—it was 
generally solemn, equable, and rather artificially la- 
boured, in a sort of tenor voice; but, now and then, 
when it was animated, it approached for a little 
while to powerful oratory. I once or twice heard 
Stephens, the master in Chancery, make a good speech ; 
but the tone was coarse and vulgar. Wilberforce 
had a shrill, feeble voice, and’a Jow enunciation, as if 
he was preaching ; and his language was of the same 
character as he used in his writings, with great inge- 
nuity and a constant course of thought out of the 
common beat; but there was something between the 
plaintive and the querulous, which was rather fatigu- 
ing. Mackintosh was often eloquent, but generally too 
studied and much too learned for his audience ; and 
he was not sufficiently free from a national accent ; 
his voice too was deficient in strength. Romilly 
spoke asa patriotic and philosophic lawyer, full of 
matter and argument, but perhaps a little too slowly 
and solemnly for such a mixed assembly as the 
House of Commons. Plunkett was one of the most 
powerful speakers, but better in the acuteness of 
his matter than in his manner. Vesey Fitzgerald 
had a bold, forward, lively flow of words. Of 
all the men who struck me at once, Lord Lyndhurst’s 
talents made the greatest impression upon me. 

“He who has matter to communicate must be sin- 
gularly deticient in language and delivery, if he can 
gain no attention, after a little practice, and that 
command of nerves which a repetition of efforts will 
secure. At first every sensitive man is frightened 
at the sound of his own voice.’ 

These little sketches, imperfect as = will 
be curious and valuable hereafter. Mr. Huskisson, 
however, improved in his style of speaking in his 
later years, to an extent of which Sir Egerton seems 
to have had no notion; and we do not believe that 
Sir J. Mackintosh’s Scotch did him any great harm 




















with the House. His brogue was certainly a mere 
nothing to the late Lord Melville’s, who was always 
a favourite speaker ; nay, it was not in fact broader 
than Lord Brougham’s, or Lord Plunkett’s. Perhaps 
Sir James was too desirous to disguise his native ac- 
cent, and one glimpse of affectation does more dam- 
age, insuch a piace as St. Stephens’ used to be, than 
the steady undeniable daylight of many a more seri- 
ous fault; but the real mischief was, that he had a pro- 
fessorial tone, and that never answers out of the chair. 

Sir Egerton has a very good passage on the late 
Lord Liverpool : 

“T remember a remark of his when he dined with 
me, in 1794, from his encampment near Dover, as 
colonel of the Cinque Ports’ Fencible Cavalry, which 
struck me as a proof that he was a man of sentiment 
and moral reflection. He seemed to other eyes to be 
then in the bloom of his successful career. We 
were talking of the enjoyments of youth : | believe 
he was at least nine years younger than I was; but 
he had already had some experience of public life. 
* No,’ he said, ‘ youth is not the age of pleasure ; we 
then expect too much, and we are therefore exposed 
to daily disappointments and mortifications. When 
we are a little older, and have brought down our 
wishes to our experience, then we become calm and 
begin to enjoy ourselves.’ 

“ T assert that Lord Liverpool's talents were much 
under-estimated. He had a meek spirit—too meek 
for a premier,—and Canning’s overbearing temper 
was too much forhim; but he wasa far wiser states- 
man than Canning, though not, like him, a splendid 
rhetorician. He was too much ofa Tory in his prin- 
ciples, which had been bred in him; but he was very 
mild in their applications. Though he had abilities 
and great knowledge, he had not genius; he could 
not originate, but he could judge with calmness and 
correctness on the dala submitted to him, though 
perhaps not very quickly. Ihave no doubt that he 
meant honestly, and had the interest of his country 
at heart. After Lord Castlereagh’s death he lost 
himeelf; his faculties began to wear out—-they had 
been overstretched. Altogether, with many faults 
arising from his ductility, 1 consider him to have 
been an able and wise, though not brilliant, minister. 

“ Lord Castlereagh appears to me to have had this 
advantage of him, that he was more bold and decided. 
His knowledge was not so accurate, nor his judg- 
ment so calm; but he also, whatever vulgar clamour 
and party prejudice may say, was a man of very 
great abilities and a statesman-like head. The 
courtesy and elegance of his manners were truly en- 
gaging ; and as he had more ease and apparent 
rankness than Lord Liverpool, whose address was 
repressively cold, he had in these respectsa great 
advantage over him.”—pp. 181, 182. 

All this is very juet. No public man in our recol- 
lection had such perfect manners as the late Lord 
Londonderry. No man inspired those of his own par- 
ty with such a mixture of confidence and affection— 
no one, by the mere dignity of his character and as- 
pect, could so effectually overawe the insolence of 
unprincipled antagonists. Our author has spoken of 
this high-minded nobleman, and most able statesman, 
on various other occasions, in the same tone of well- 
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merited eulogy ;—but we must whisper—indeed we 
believe it is no secret—that Sir Egerton owed his 
baronetcy to the favour of Lord Castlereagh. It is 
generally very easy to connect this author’s opinions 
with the incidents of his own life. Thus—will he 
forgive us for suspecting that the key to the greater 
part of his tirades against Mr. Pitt is to be found in 
the first six words we are about to quote !— 

“ I was never introduced to Pitt: | saw him some- 
timesin the field, on hunting days, when he came 
down to Walmer. He seemed to delight in riding 
hard, with his chin in the air; but I believe had no 
skill asa sportsman—seeking merely exercise, and 
thinking, as Dryden says, that it was 


‘ Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
‘i han fee the doctor for his noxious draught.’ ” 


Was there any harm in this? and for Sir Egerton 

Brydges, of all men, tosneer at Mr. Pitt for not being 
a sportsman? He has just been telling us that he 
himself could never “discuss a horse’s points,” or 
give any guess as to the “course the fox would pro- 
bably take.” But, alas! 
“ Put had no poetical ideas or feelings, and for this 
want many will say that he was the better states- 
man—an opinion which I cannot at all admit. Pitt 
did not see far enough, because he saw nothing by the 
blaze of imagination. Pitt drew abcut him a few 
cunning old placemen ; but they were mostly servile 
minds, and of a secondary class, who submitted with- 
out struggle to the ascendency of his mind.” 

We need not defend Pitt’s memory against these 
vague sneers. Where was the contemporary mind 
that did not submit, either with or without struggle, 
to the ascendency of his? Have we not had enough, 
since his days, of people that “see things by the 
blaze of imagination?” We are more disposed to 
listen to Sir Egerton when he deals with his own 
kindred of the literary world. His sketches of some 
ininor poets and authors of various sorts are lively, 
and we believe, on the whole, true. Thus, of “ the 
Swan of Litchfield,” he says: 

“ Miss Seward had not the art of making friends, 
except among the little circle whom she flattered, 
and who flattered her. She both gave offence and 
provoked ridicule by her affectation, and bad taste, 
and pompous pretensions. It cannot be denied that 
she sometimes showed flashes of genius; but never 
in continuity. She believed that poetry rather lay 
in the diction than in the thought; and I am not ac- 
quainted with any literary letters, which exhibit so 
much corrupt judgment, and so many false beauties, 
as hers. Her sentiments are palpably studied, and 
disguised, and dressed up. Nothing seems to come 
from the heart, but all to be put on. I understand 
the André family say, that in the ‘ Monody on Major 
André,’ all about his attachment, and Honora Sneyd, 
&c., is a nonsensical falsehood, of her own inven- 
tion. Among her numerous sonnets, there are not 
above five or six which are good; and I cannot doubt 
that Dr. Darwin’s hand is in many of her early poems. 
The inequalities of all her compositions are of the na- 
ture of patch-work.” 

To come to higher game—here are his brief and 
stingning reminiscences of Cumberland : 
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“He had a vast memory, and a great facility of 
feeble verbiage ; but his vanity, his self-conceit, and 
his supercilious airs offended everybody. He was a 
tall, handsome man, with a fair, regular-featured 
face, and the appearance of good birth. For many 
years he resided at Tunbridge Wells, where he affect- 
ed a sort of dominion over the Pantiles, and paid 
court, a little too servile, to rank and title. He 
wrote some good comedies, and was a miscellaneous 
writer of some popularity; but in every department 
he was of a secondary class—in none had he origin- 
ality. He was one of Johnson’s literary club, and 
therefore could render himself amusing by speaking 
of a past age of authors and eminent men. He was 
a most fulsome and incontinent flatterer of those who 
courted him.” 

We think there is a deal of good sound sense in 
the following passage : 

“ I never saw a man more humble in manner, with- 
out losing his dignity, than Robert Bloomfield; but 
he was not easy in the company of men born and 
moving in a rank of society much above him; and I 
do not think he gained any thing by suffering himself 
to be drawn into it... . The surface of manners 
will probably be conformable to the station of one’s 
birth and early familiarities; but that is of little im- 
portance. Genius is not limited to birth, or to the 
want of it. The manners of different stations will 
not bend toone another without servility on one side, 
and humiliating graciousness on the other. It is 
better for both that they should keep apart, except 
upon rare occasions.” 

Sir Egerton had before written so largely and so 
nobly on the subject of Lord Byron, that we hardly 
expected to hear more about him at present: but he 
recurs to a favourite theme with as much zeal as ever; 
and here let us call attention toa truly generous fea- 
ture in Sir Egerton Brydges. He has been bitterly 
disappointed in his literary career—but there is no‘ 
the slightest trace of envy in any of his remarks on 
his more successful contemporaries. To this his 
mind is wholly superior: he appears to have been all 
along among the most enthusiastic admirers of all the 
great poetsof his time. He says: 

“The spring of the year I came into parliament, 
Lord Byron's genius began to blaze upon the world. 
The first canto of ‘Childe Harold’ was published 
early in 1812. J was then in London, and well re- 
member the sensation it made. Iwalked down 
Bond-street the morning of its publication, and saw 
it in the windows of all the booksellers’ shops. Ien- 
tered a shop and read a few stanzas, and was not 
surprised to find something extraordinary in them, 
because { myself had anticipated much from his 
* Hours of Idleness.’ Lord Nugent’s ‘ Portugal’ was 
published the same day, but had a very different re- 
ception; yet at that time Lord Nugent was consider- 
ed to be of a much more flourishing family, and mov- 
ing in a much higher sphere; so that the public does 
not always judge by mere fashion.” 

(What an important admission in favour of this 
wicked and unjust world, that it did not afterall pre- 
fer“ Portugal” to“ Childe Harold !”) 

“This mighty fame was the affair of a day—nay, 
of an hour—a minute. The train was laid—it 
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caught fire, and it blezed. If it had missed fire at 
first, I doubt if there would have been a second 
chance. It began at noon; before night the flame 
was strong enough to be everlasting. Did it contri- 
bute to his happiness? I believe it did: it went a 
great way towards his occasional purification ; if it 
had not burst out, it would have burnt sullenly within 
and consumed him. The triumph at home was, no 
doubt, transitory ; it was scarcely more than three 
short years—1513, 1814, 1815. But then came 
Switzerland, and Italy, and Greece. There he had 
periods of darkness: but also how much splendour ! 
None of these would have been lighted but for that 
propitious day of the spring of 1812, which set fire to 
the train of his genius in London !” 

Sir Egerton, in his admiration of this said “ propi- 
tious day in the spring of 1812, in London,” appears 
to forget the many propitious days and nights of la- 
bour which Lord Byron had devoted to writing his 
poern, out of London, in 1809, 1810, and 1811. ow 
can he talk of his “ propitious day,” as “setting fire 
to the train” of that genius which had already pro- 
duced such a work as the two first cantos of Childe 
Harold? The next paragraph is equally just and vi- 
gorous— 

“There are many who will ask whether all the in- 
tense feelings expressed by Byron in these places 
were not factitious extravagancies in which he was 
not sincere, and which his life belied? I say, 
sternly, no! it is a mean and stupid mind which can 
suspect so; no one can feign such intensities as By- 
ron expresses: when he wrote, he was sincere, but 
his feelings were capricious, and not always the same. 
If it can be contended that inconsistency destroys 
merit, wo be to human frailty !”"—vol. i. p. 257. 

Those who like lively and spirited sketches of men 
and manners, diversified with short critical digres- 
sions, sometimes wise, always clever, will find a 
large fund of entertainment in these volumes. We 
have perhaps bestowed more space on them than 
some readers may think they deserved ; but the 
truth is that Sir Egerton Brydges possesses the fem- 
perament of genius in as high perfection as any au- 
thor of our times, and that we believe him to have 
here painted that temperament more minutely than 
any writer of loftier rank ever will, being perfectly 
sane, set himself todo. ‘The book thus acquires a 
degree of value which we hardly venture to attach to 
any of the imaginative creations of the same pen. It 
is a most curious study for the psychologist—it ought 
to be placed in the hand of every young author. 
Every susceptible mind will be delighted with a 
thousand passages ; and there are not a few which 
ought to fix themselves on his memory, chasten his 
judgment, and control his conduct. How exquisite- 
ly beautiful, and, alas! how melancholy, are these 
paragraphs, with which, for the present, we take 
our leave of this deep-cutting self-anatomist !— 

“Men must work progressively and uninterrupt- 
edly,—not by fits,—to find the extent of their own 
powers; and they who are diffident work only by 
fits, when some momentary impulse overcomes their 
fears. Thus 1 passed at least forty years of my life. 
How different would have been the effect of a perse- 
verance in a regular, unchecked plan! I wrote no 
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long poem ; I undertook no great work; I finished 
very few things, even of those which I began. Yet 
to have written numerous fictions would have been 
very easy; and those perhaps would have found a 
vent. Hayley talks of 


* The cold blank bookseller’s rhyme-freezing face ;’— 


what would he have said if he had lived now! H® 
would have found the check of the frost increased 
tenfold.” 

(When will authors understand that booksellers 
are merchants, and that when they throw cold water 
on any literary project, it is simply and solely because 
they do not think it would be a profitable one for 
themselves? What right has any man to expect 
that a trade will sacrifice capital merely for the 
chance of gratifying his literary vanity or ambition ! 
The bookseller who carries into his trade any princi- 
ple of action but what animates any other trades- 
man, is a fool—and worthy of publishing for such 
poets as Hayley. But this par parenthese.) 

“ After all, there is but one pleasure, which is, to 
escape from the world, and indulge one’s own 
thoughts uninterupted. All show and luxury is idle, 
empty, satiating indulgence: calmness, leisure, and 
above all, independence, with that humble compe- 
tence which is necessary for the support of life, are 
all which are requisite. 

“ | know not why a cottage, neat and well situated, 
should not be as sléctens as a castle ora palace. | 
love solitude, and do not think that [ ever should be 
tired of it: I wish I had never quitted it. I have 
met with little else but mortification and trouble. 
My imagination would then have been undamped, 
and my literary labours undistracted. I have under- 
taken to tell my feelings ; these are among my lead- 
ing and perpetually renewed regrets. I cannot be 
sure of other men’s feelings; but [ never met with 
one who seemed to have the same overruling passion 
for literature as I have always had. A thousand 
others have pursued it with more principle, reason, 
method, fixed purpose, and effect: mine I admit to 
have been pure, blind, unregulated love. The fruit 
has been such as mere passion generally produces 
—of little use and no fame. Wasted energies have 
ended in Janguor, debility, and despondence.” 

Our author's highest ambition has not been grati- 
fied ; but he has, after all, secured a very graceful 
reputation; and he ought not to be discontented. 
How many in any generation do so much ! 

Let us be forgiven if we close with one piece of 
advice. I[t is tendered with kindness and with re- 
spect. Sir Egerton Brydges never has written, never 
will write, a really great work : the want of logical 
movement in his mental processes must ever render 
it impossible for him to do so. But if any one else 
furnished him with a good plan, we know no author 
who could fill it up with more grace and liveliness 
of detail ; and we venture to suggest to him, that he 
might yet earn high distinction by a Dictionary of 
English Literary History, after the fashion of Bayle. 
The alphabetical arrangement would supply the 
place of logical ordonnance : and the constant varie- 
ty of persons and topics, with the perfect liberty 
of lengthening or shortening every article at pleasure, 


would, we think, be found admirably suited to his 
taste and talents. 

We ought to observe, in closing this book, that it 
contains a highly interesting and beautiful series of 
letters from Mr. Southey—and some others by the 
late Lord Tenterden, who was Sir Egerton’s con- 
stant friend from childhood to the hour of death. 
That great judge, in point of fact the law-reformer 
of his age, had, it seems, retained to the last a warm 
predilection for classical studies of his youth. 





From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
THE MORAL OF FLOWERS.* 


Frowers may be safely said to be the sole uni- 
versal favourites of the human race. Stars seem 
sometimes too far off—too high up—and, let them 
shine as sweetly on us as they will, they are felt not 
to be looking to our world. Our sympathies are 
surely not separated indeed from their smiles—Hea- 
ven forbid! But our hearts need the wings of ima- 
gination to bear them through the ether ; and, even 
from that flight, how glad are they to return to earth! 
The sinking is happier than the soaring ; and a small 
still voice says, “ Child of the dust! be contented yet 
a little while with thine humbler home !” 

Forgive us, we implore you, ye bright or dim eyes 
of Heaven! Not from lack of love spake we so of 
your blissful beauty! From very gratitude to Him 
who sprinkled you over infinitude—not unmindful of 
us—are we often afraid to gaze on the night skies, 
in unaccepted worship. With them, in holiest 
moods, our hearts burn to claim kindred ; but a sense 
profound of alienating sinfulness shuts our sight, and 
the gates of eternity seem closed against us. ‘Then, 
to the Jowliness of our spirits, is comfort given from 
the fair things of this our natal earth; and the soli- 
tude grows cheerful again around us, as the moon- 
light shows us a constellation of primroses at our feet. 

And now it is once more Spring. Flowers, indeed, 
there are that come and go with Winter. Each 
season has its own; but, though all the varied year 
be lovely, sweetest to beings who live to die, and die 
to live, is the Thought and the Feeling of the Prime. 
To “ budding, fading, faded flowers,” there belongs, 
in every heart, a peculiar world of emotions; yet 
are they all allied by one common spirit. Sadness 
we call it, or joy, or peace, or trouble; but it springs 
still from one and the same source ; a source dwelling 
far within the soul, and by some innate power embit- 
tering or sweetening for itself its own waters. How 
they overflow the earth with beauty and happiness ! 
or deaden it into a blank, barren as the grave! 

What hands placed on our table that glorious 
rLowerR! We think we can guess; but as we muse 
on one name, three young faces, each sweeter than 
the other, pass smiling before us; and yet not one of 
them all is the right one: for the face of her, who 
did in truth bring the many-coloured fragrance here, 
is somewhat touched by time; though still unfaded, 


* The Moral of Flowers; illustrated by coloured en- 
gravings. Longman, Rees, andCo. London : 1833. 
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and Sorrow, Time's chance companion, not surely 
her constant attendant, hath somewhat dimmed on 
her brow the lustre of that once bright black braided 
hair! And beside the rLower, a book ; a beautifully 
bound book in green and gold, flower and book har- 
monious; and in both is there the same inspiration 
of the creative breath of Spring. 

We fear to open it. How often is such a book 
like a bubble! But touch it, and the brightness is 
gone. Poetry and coloured illustrations! They, at 
least, are “ beautiful exceedingly,” no withered spec- 
tres these; as in the sad cemetery of a Hortus Sic- 
cus. Stalk, leaf, bud, blossom, all alive ; and belong- 
ing to this bright and breathing world. Here are 
the'pictures, there are the originals; and, but that 
no faint fine fragrance embalms the many-coloured 
page, the shadow might be supposed the substance ; 
such the power of art in the hand ‘of genius, when 
that genius has been inspired by love. Drawn and 
engraved, so the preface says, by Mr. William Clark, 
formerly draughtsman and engraver to the London 
Horticultural Society; and they are worthy to meet 
the eye even of a Hooker. 

If the poetry be such as may be expected from 
such a Preface, it will do; but many a lady, and we 
see here lucid manifestations of a female heart and 
hand—* wanting the accomplishment of verse” —dis- 
appoints the hopes awakened by her prose, which 
glides on with a natural music, without effort, and as 
if itcould not help being clear and melodious, just 
like a careless stream breaking into many rills, all 
of them flowing over verdure which they brighten, 
and all meeting, after no wide separation, in a silvan 
lake. Pity should this lady, all unknown to us, be- 
long to that class whose feelings and fancies, how 
delightful soever, fail to embody themselves “in 
strains that will not die.” Even genius itself often 
lacks the skill to give immortal expression to divine 
conceptions; as if nature alone were insufficient to 
kindle into fresh life the Promethean fire, and 
science had to aid the power, in its productive ener- 
gy. that cones from heaven. 

Poetry there is in her prose, and even if her verses 
should be failures, her prose proves her to be a poet- 
ess. Butasour eyes glide over the stanzas, they 
see a glimmer of lights and shadows, sucl: as, when 
lying in a forest-glade, we see, nor know whether or 
not we be dreaming, coming and going through open- 
ings among trees, till the shadows disappear, and the 
lights settle down into a stationary spot of lustre, 
through which, invested with new beauty, seem to 
approach nearer to our gaze the grass and the 
flowers, 

The preface has done better than keep the word 
of promise to our ear—for it made no promise—but 
meekly gave us hopes, by its pure expression of re- 
ligious sentiments, which every subsequent page has 
more than fulfilled—for the truth is, that the volume 
is full of exquisite poetry—and that there is not a 
single stanza in it all without either a thought, a 
feeling, or an image coloured by that dewy light 
which comes breathing fresh and fair from the font 
that flows but for the chosen children of sensibility 
and genius. 

Dearest! read aloud with a low voice—second 
paragraph of the Preface. “ Flowers are a delight 
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to every one, to some, perhaps, merely for their 
beauty and fragrance—to others, independently of 
these acknowledged charms, for the varied pleasur- 
able associations and thoughts they suggest—and 
foremost of these is the assurance they afford of the 
exuberant goodness of God.” “ The provision which 
is made of a variety of objects not necessary to life, 
and ministering only to our pleasures, shows,” says 
an eloquent and learned author, “a farther design 
than that of giving existence.” And who does not 
feel this when he looks on the Hedgerow and the 
Mead, 


“ Full of fresh verdure and unnumbered flowers, 
The negligence of nature.” 

Nor is this the only lesson they impart; they remind 
us also of the superintending Providence of the Al- 
mighty. After contemplating the more stupendous 
features of creation, “the heavens, the work of His 
fingers, the moon and the stars, which He has or- 
dained,” till overwhelmed with a sense of littleness, 
we exclaim, almost with feelings of despondency, 
“ Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou visitest him!” Has not 
the sight of a flower, so carefully provided for, so ex- 
quisitely wrought, and so lavishly endowed with fra- 
grance, recalled the mind to its proper tone, and 
given emphasis to the question, “ Are ye not much 
better than they ?” 

A wise little homily that wins the reader’s heart. 
Her object, the Lady tells us, which it has been her 
aim to accomplish, is to pursue such a train of re- 
flection, or draw such a moral from each flower that 
is introduced, as its appearance, habits, or properties 
might be supposed to suggest. ‘The first piece, how- 
ever, is intended as introductory ; and the specimens 
which are illustrated in the plate, are only to be con- 
sidered as the representatives of field-flowers in ge- 
neral. Especial favourites one and all must have 
among flowers, after the Lily, the Rose, and the Vio- 
let; for surely these three surpass all others; but 
during a continued perusal of this delightful volume 
from beginning to end, we have often felt sorry and 
ashamed of our favouritism, as if it were a sin. Each 
flower, as it comes before us, arrayed in a religious 
light, seems lovely as the last, and we regard the 
families of the field with one affection. ho would 
exclude the meanest of them all from his love? 
Meanest! Coleridge says, “in nature there is no- 
thing melancholy,” and we know “the old man elo- 
quent” will reward us with a smile of gracious as- 
sent, when speaking in the spirit of the same creed, 
we say, “in nature there is nothing mean.” A dew- 
drop trembling in a happy little floweret’s golden 
eye, is it not “a work magnificent!” There might 
an atheisi—if he hardened not his heart—clearly see 
God. 

The introductory stanzas are very beautiful. 


FIELD FLOWERS. 


Flowers of the field, how meet ye seem 
Man’s frailty to portray, 
looming so fair in morning’s beam, 
Passing at eve away ; 

‘Teach this, and oh! though brief your reign, 

Sweet flowers, ye shall not live in vain. 
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Go, form a monitory wreath 
For youth’s unthinking brow ; 
Go, and to busy manhood breathe 
What most he fears to know; 
Go, strew the path where age doth tread, 
And tell him of the silent dead. 


But whilst to thought'ess ones and gay 
Ye breathe these truths severe, 

To those who droop in pale decay 
Have ye no word of cheer? 

Oh yes, ye weave a double spell, 

And death and life betoken well. 


Go, then, where wrapt in fear and gloom 
Fond hearts and true are sighing, 
And deck with emblematic bloom 
The pillow of the dying ; 
And softly speak, nor speak in vain, 
Of your long sleep and broken chain. 


And say that He, who from the dust 
Recalls the slumbering flower, 
Will surely visit those who trust 
His mercy and His power; 
Will mark where sleeps their peaceful ciay, 
And roll, ere long, the stone away. 


We blame not the poets who have breathed into 
flowers the breath of earthly passion; but why have 
not poets loved more to make them holier emblems; 
to steep bud, leaf, cup, and blossom, in “ the beauty 
still more beauteous,” “the consecration of the 
dream” that is visited by celestiai light ? Some have 
done so, but not the many; while others, as if 
ashamed of life’s most solemn thoughts, have played 
and dallied with these happy purities, as if they were 
images merely of our lighter fancies, and fit, before 
they faded, but to adorn “the tangles of Newra’s 
hair.” Yet are there often touches of natural reli- 
gion, in a few words, from the lips of the great poets, 
mentioning, with some soul-felt epithet, the names of 
flowers appropriately placed on shrine, altar, or tomb. 
The names themselves, indeed, always truly, and 
often piously, express their characters. In these is 
involved an idea or an emotion, and poetry evolves 
the sad or gay humanities, till they bedim or brighten 
the ground round their stalks with showers of tender 
or gladsome leaves all of light. Thus the Pansy— 
the flower of many names. To Shakspeare—as 
Wordsworth has pathetically said of himself—it gave 
“ thoughts that did often lie too deep for tears,” else 
had he not made poor Ophelia say— 

“ there is pansies, 
That's for thought.” 

“Pansy freaked with jet,” is also one of the flowers 
which Milton culls for the bier of Lycidas. Yet, in 
another mood, sweet Willy immortalized it by the 
name of “Love in Idleness,” in his Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. It was held sacred to St. Valentine, 
and he is the saint of the soft-billed birds, and not 
of the vultures. “Heart-ease” isa familiar house- 
hold word, and we know not—we wish we did—ané 
certainly ought to have known—who says— 


“ And thou, so rich in gentle names, appealing 
To hearts that own our nature’s common lot; 
Thou, styled by sportive Fancy’s better feelings, 
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Perhaps ‘tis in the Lyrical Ballads, yet we thought 
no leaf there could hold a dewdrop to us unknown. 
With all these thoughts and feelings associated with 
it and represented by it, it required the sweet assur- 
ance of the consciousness of a loving heart to em- 
bolden this lady to sing the praises of a flower, dear 
alike to humblest and highest spirits. 


THE HEART-EASE, OR PANSY VIOLET. 


This morn a fairy bower I pass’d, 

Where, sheltered from the northern blast, 
Grew many a garden gem ; 

More lovely sure not Eden graced, 

Ere yet the primal curse had traced 

Ruin and blight on all, and placed 
Thorns on the rose’s stem. 


But nearer viewed, methought the bloom 

Ev'n of this group partook the doom, 
Which all things earthly share ; 

In one, the gayest of the gay, 

A hidden worm insidious lay, 

Whilst others borne far, far away, 
Pined for their native air. 


Onward I sped in musing mood, 

Till near my path, now wild and rude, 
A flow’ret met my view ; 

Unlike to those | left, it chose 

A lowly bed, “ yet blithe as rose 

That in the king’s own garden grows,” 
It sipt the morning dew. 


I paused, the sky became o’ercast, 
And the chill rain fell thick and fast— 
How fared that blossom now ? 
With head on its light stem inclin’d, 
Smiling it met both rain and wind, 
As if to teach me it design’d 
"Neath sorrow’s storm to bow. 


Its name | knew, and deemed full well, 
From its low home in rugged dell, 

It might this hint afford, 
That whilst exotics only flower 
In cultured soi!, and sheltered bower, 
Heart-ease may be alike the dower 

Of peasant and of lord. 


Yea, brows may ache which wear a crown, 
And palace walls give back the groan 
Of breaking hearts, | ween, 
Whilst in the peasant’s lowly nest, 
That, which fair Eden’s shades once blest, 
Oft lingers still a cherished vuest, 
Cheering life’s varied scene. 


Then let the storm beat o’er my head, 
if, while the ragged path I tread, 
That “ease of heart” be mine. 
Which, when the darkling cloud doth rise, 
Not with the passing sunbeam dies, 
But all unchanged by frowning skies, 
Throughout the storm doth shine. sa 
Aye! ‘tis a pleasant coincidence. Here is a small 
packet sent us by one of our American friends—and 
we are happy to think we have many—from across 
the Atlantic—and what should it contain, among 
other welcome volumes, but in binding yellow as a 





‘A thought,’ the Heart-ease,” 


crocus, “ Flora’s Interpreter, or the American Book 
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of Flowers and Sentiments.” The collection and 
selection has been made, and tastefully, by Mrs. S. J. 
Hale, a lady who is an honour to Boston. We know 
not who may be the writer of the following lines to 
*a Night-blowing Cereus”—we hope the fair Editress 
herself—but we cannot give them better praise than 
by gracing our pages with them, among pearls as 
pure as themselves; here are two of the first water 
in the same setting; which do you love best, the 
American or the English ! 


NIGHT-BLOWING CEREUS, 


Strange flower! Oh, beautifully strange! 
Why in the lonely night, 

And to the quiet watching stars, 
Spread’st thou thy petals white ? 


There’s sleep among the breathing flowers, 
The folded leaves all rest— 

Child, butterfly, and bee are hush’d— 
The wood-bird’s in its nest ;— 


Thou wakest alone of earth’s bright things, 
A silent watch is thine, 

Offering thy intense, votive gift ! 
Unto night's starry shrine. 


Morn glows, and thou art gone for aye, 
As bow of summer cloud ; 

Like thy sister flower of Araby, 
Thou unto death hast bow’d ! 


Once flowering, wilt thou never more 
Give thy pale beauty back ? 

O, canst thou not thy fragrance pour 
Upon the sunbeam’s track ? 


Thou flower of summer's starlit night, 
When whispering farewell, 

Bear’st thou a hope, from this dim world, 
Mid brighter things to dwell ? 


Thou hast unseal’d my thoughts’ deep fount, 


My as thine shall be, 
And m rt’s incense | will breathe 
To Heaven, bright flower, with thee. 


EVENING PRIMROSE. 


“‘ The sun his latest ray has shed, 
The wild bird to its nest has sped, 
And buds, which to the day-beam spread 
Their brightest glow, 
Incline their dew-besprinkled head 
In slumber now. 


“Then why art thou lone vigils keeping, 

Pale flower, when all! beside are sleeping ? 

Are not the same soft zephyrs sweeping 
Each slender stem, 

And the same opiate dewdrops steeping 
Both thee and them ?” 


“Eve is my noon. At this still hour, 
When softly sleeps each sister flower, 
Sole watcher of the dusky bower 

I joy to be; 
And, conscious, feel the pale moon shower 
Her light on me. 
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“Soon as meek evening veils the sky, 
And wildly fresh her breeze flits by, 
And on my breast the dewdrops lie, 

I feel to live ; 
And what of mine is fragrancy, 

I freely give. 


“Say thou, who thus dost question me, 
Wouldst thou from earth’s dull cares be free, 
O listen, and I'll counsel thee 

Wisely to shun 
Tumult, and glare, ond weal, 

As I have done. 


“ Enter thy closet, shut the door, 

and heavenward let thy spirit soar ; 

Then softer dews than bathe the flower 
On thee shall rest, 

And beams which sun nor moon can pour 
illume thy breast.” 


In “ Flora’s Interpreter,” the lines to the Night- 
blowing Cereus are marked “ From the Ladies’ Ma- 
gazine,” of which Mrs. 8. J. Hale is editress, Are 
they really American? There is a something about 
them—may we say it without offence—a tone of fine 
simplicity tempering their earnestness—that almost 
makes us doubt their being so—and they bring, 
though dim, yet not unfamiliar recollections to our 
mind, as if we had heard them before, somewhere 
or other, years ago. Yet we dare say that we are 
mistaken, and that the Cereus they celebrate was a 
Boston flower. Certain we are that the Evening 
Primrose, so delightfully sung by our fair country- 
woman, sprang from English soil—we know not 
whether in garden—waste ground—or on the dreary 
sands of the Lancashire coast, where it grows wild 
in profusion. Equally beautiful are her lines on the 
“Dark-flowered Stock Gilliflower.” Melancholy 
Gilliflower it is often called, because of the sombre 
hue of its blossoms, and their exhaling fragrance 
only in the night. Many of the double varieties are 
very lovely, and give out their rich odours so freely 
in the daytime, as fully to deserve the notice of 
Thomson, who, in his enumeration of flowers, passes 
his encomium on the whole tribe— 


“ And lavish stock, which scents the garden round.” 


“There seems,” adds the lady, “a peculiar fra- 
grancy in the scent of night-blowing flowers; it is 
something akin to night-music.” 


THE DARK-FLOWERED STOCK- 
GILLIFLOWER. 


“ Long hath the lily closed her silver bells, 
And the rose dropp'd ‘neath evening’s dewy 
But thou, still sleep!ess, to the gale dost sprea 
Sweets which might seem from fairy’s censer shed. 
What holds thee waking ?—not the guilt, or woes, 
That oft from human bosoms scare repose. 


“ Let care and sorrow watch the night-hours through ; 
Let misers wake to count their hoards anew ; 
But flowers, sweet flowers, ‘ which neither spin nor toil, 
Whose little lives are one perpetual smile, 

Children of sunshine—ye, with day’s last gleam, 
Should sink to sleep till roused by morning’s beam.” 
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“ The sun has cheerd me through the livelong day, 
The breeze has fann’d me in its gentle play, 

The dews have fed me, and the summer shower 
Temper'd the fervour of the noontide hour ; 

Then is’t not meet, ere yet | close my eye, 

That I should yield to Heaven a fragrant sigh ? 


“ Reverse the scene—should threat’ning clouds prevail, 
And loud and louder blow the angry gale, 

Still, if it spare me on my slender stem, 

While round me strewn 1s many a fairer gem, 

Should I not then, in meek thanksgiving, shed 

My choicest odours when the danger’s fled?” 


Mortal, bethink thee !—If, at close of day, 

Both bird and flower their grateful homage pay, 

This in sweet odour, that in tuneful song, 

What thankful strains should flow from human tongue ? 
Ob, think what nobler mercies crown thy days ;— 

Then be thy life one ceaseless act of praise ! 


The White Water Lily, again, one of the most 
magnificent of our native flowers, as Sir James 
Smith truly says, expands its blossoms in the sunshine 
and the middle of the day only, closing towards 
evening, when they recline on the surface of the 
water, or sink beneath it. The sinking of the flow- 
ers under water at night, he says, lias been denied, 
or doubted, and therefore he was careful to verify it. 
The same circumstance is recorded of the Egyptian 
N. Lotus, from the most remote antiquity. What 
exquisite lines Mrs. Hemans has written on water- 
lilies! Was it in Loughing-Tarn she eyed them !— 
for there in such profusion do they float, that were 
they not to sink down below the water at night, they 
would perplex the images of the soft-reflected stars. 
— are lines which Mrs. Hemans will admire and 
ove. 


THE WATER-LILY. 


Yes, thou art day’s own flower—for, when he’s fled, 
Sorrowing thou dropp’st beneath the wave thy head ; 
And watching, weeping, through the livelong night, 
Look’st forth impatient for the dawning light ; 

And, as it brightens into perfect day, 

Does from the inmost fold thy breast display. 


Oh would that I, from earth’s defilement free, 
Could bare my bosom to the light like thee ! 

But, ah! | feel within a blighting power 
Marring each grace, like hidden worm the flower ; 
And trembling, shrinking, gladly would I fly 
That “light of light,” Jehovah's piercing eye. 


Yet whither can 1 go 7—Oh, there’s a wave, 

Where he who weeps for sin his soul may lave ; 
There would [ plunge—and sad, not hopeless, lie 
Waiting the first fair day-spring from on high; 
Then, glad emerging from the healing stream, 
Welcome like thee, sweet flower, the dawning beam. 


Mrs. Sigourney has been called by the affectionate 
admiration of her countrymen, “the American He- 
mans,” and she is rightly so called, inasmuch as she 
is the best of all their Poetesses. We find in Flora's 
Interpreter some very striking lines of hers, which 
we have great pleasure in placing by the side of some 
stanzas inspired by the same sight—or idea of the 
same light—in the imagination of her English sister 


—(not Mrs. Hemans—but this Lady)—and may 
they, through all life long, though sundered by a 





wide world of waves, be united in love as they are 
in genius—and may that union be known wherever 
Maga wins her way. 


THE ALPINE FLOWERS. MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Meek dwellers mid yon terror-stricken cliffs! 
With brows so pure, and incense-breathing lips, 
Whence are ye? Did some wh'te-wing’d messenger, 
On Mercy's missions, trust your timid germ 
To the cold cradle of eternal snows, 
Or, breathing on the callous icicles, 
Bid them with tear-drops nurse ye ? 
Tree nor shrub 
Dare that drear atmosphere ; no polar pine 
Uprears a veteran front; yet there ye stand, 
Leaning your cheeks against the thick-ribb’'d ice, 
And looking up with brilliant eyes to Him 
W ho bids you bloom, unblanch’d, amid the waste 
Of desolation. Man, who, panting, toils 
(er slippery steeps, or, trembling, treads the verge 
Of yawning gulfs, o'er which the headlong plunge q 
Into eternity, looks shuddering up, 
And marks ye in your placid loveliness— 
Fearless, yet frail--and, elasping his chill hands, 
Blesses your pencill’d beauty. M id the pomp 
Of mountain summits rushing to the sky, 
And, chaining the rapt soul in breathless awe, 
He bows to bind you drooping to his breast, 
Inhales your spirit ftom the frost-wing'd gale, 
And freer dreams of Heaven. i 





RHODODENDRON. 


“Gem of the Alps! ‘tis strange to trace 
Aught beautiful as thou, 
Glad’ ring the ‘ solitary place’ 
With unexpected glow. 
Yet, bright one! cold thy bed must be, 
And harsh thy evening-lullaby ; 
Would thou wert planted in the bower 
Which summer weaves for bird and flower ! 
And rock’d to slumber by the gale 
She breathes in yonder sunny vale!” 


“Qh tell me not of valley fair, 

Where sweeter flow’ rets bloom ; 
1 too have sun and healthful air 

In this my mountain-home, 
Yet, stranger, doth thy sympathy 
Demand some poor return from me ; 
And what if I, frail lowly thing, 
Such lesson to thine heart might bring, 
That thou, in after hour, shouldst bless 
The flow’ret of the wilderness. 


‘‘ Deem’st thou these snows scarce fitting bower 
For aught so fair as 1? 

O know that One whose will is power 
Has shaped my destiny. 

He spake me into being ; shed 

His sunshine on my ‘Aline bed ; 

Bade the strong blast, which shook the pine, 

Pass harmless o’er this head of mine ; 

And gently rear’d my early bloom 

*Mid snows, which else had been my tomb. 


“ View in this mountain’s frozen breast 
An emblem true of thine, 

So cold, so hard, till on it rest 
A beam of light divine. 














Feel’st thou this life-inspiring ray ? 
If not—then upward look, and pray, 

That He, who made these mountain snows 
A cradle for the opening rose, 

Would deep within thine heart embower 
A brighter far than earthly flower.” 


In Britain, and in America, religion lives pure and 
strong as light in the hearts of all virtuous women. 
They are all Christians. Intellect does not with 
them kill Feeling; and the more enlightened they 
are in all the wisdom of this world, the more free- 
winged are their soaring flights heavenward to the 
source of all Love, and all Pity. Genius wiih them 
is uniformly inspired by Faith. As it is with the 
high, so is it with the humble; and who ever heard 
—not we—of any female denying her Saviour in our 
mother-tongue? The wives of Deists may be mute 


in grief or despair; unless, indeed, those lords of 


creation encourage them to believe in Christianity, 
as a delusion useful to preserve the weak from the 
danger of vanity and the passions. By the religious 
virtue of our women has hitherto been saved the 
sanctity of our household Jaws. Let them be free- 
thinkers, like too many of their husbands and fathers, 
and they will soon become free-actors too, and a hor- 
rid light will gleam ghastly round the hearth. But 
of such an event there is no danger. Fanaticism 
there is, too much—and too much superstition—yet 
their power is confined within very limited ranges, 
and is seen extending itself in folly not altogether 
harmless indeed—for there are few harmless follies, 
and that which regards our duties to the Deity can- 
not but be always disastrous—and finally escaping in 
hysterics and the vapours. But how beautiful! is fe- 
male piety, pure and simple as that of children; in 
the female character, in the maids and matrons of th: 
country of Milton and Washington! Laughable, if 
it were not loathsome, to hear men of no knowledge, 
no talents, no thought, mere men of ill-chosen or 
rather unchosen words, vaunting themselves on their 


incredulity or disbelief of al] sacred truths, who, if 


they could but use their eyes and their ears, would 
see and hear reproof and admonition, and the holy 
arguments of innocence and peace, in the faces and 
voices of them dearest to God and his Son. Such a 

rsuasive believer is the enlightened lady who has 
oss so beautifully explained the moral and the reli- 
gion silently spoken by Flowers. Well has she il- 
lustrated her text; “ Consider the Lilies of the Field.” 
Surely in the following lines there is profound pathos. 


THE ASPEN. 


Davlight is closing, but the west 
Still with the pomp of sunset glows, 
And crimson cloud on mountain's breast, 
And tower, and spire, its radiance throws, 
While one by one in eastern skies 
“ The stars which usher evening rise.” 


How deep, how holy is the calm! 
Each sound seems hush’d by magic spell, 
As if sweet peace her honied balm 
Blent with each dewdrop as it fell 
Wouid that the cares which man pursue 
A pause like this of nature knew. 
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Yet in this deep tranquillity, 
When e’en the thistie’s down is still, 
Trembles yon towering aspen-tree, 
Like one, whose by-gone deeds of ill, 
At hush of night, before him sweep 
To scare his dreams and “ murder sleep,” 


Far off in Highland wilds, ’tis said, 
(Buttrueh now laughs at fancy’s lore, ) 
That of this tree the cross was made, 
W hich erst the Lord of Glory bore, 
And of that deed its ieaves coniess 
L’er since a troubled consciousness. 


We boast of clearer light, hut say— 
Hath science, in her lofty pride, 
For every legend swept away, 
Some better, holier truths supplied ? 
W bat hath she to the wanderer given 
To help bim on his road to Heaven? 


Say who hath gazed upon this tree 
With that strange legend in his mind, 
But inward turned his eye to see 
If answering feeling he could find, 
A trembling for that guilt which gave 
His Savivur to the cross and grave ? 


And who such glance did inward bend, 
Bat scorn’d the apathy and pride 
Which makes him siight that more than friend 
For him who bled, for hira who died ; 
Nor pray’d his callous heart might prove 
What ‘tis to tremble, weep, and love 7 


How easily can the heart change its mood from the 
awful to the solemn—from the solemn to the sweet 
—and from the sweet to the gay—while the mirth of 
this careless moment is unconsciously tempered by 
the influence of that holy hour that has subsided but 
not died, and continues to colour the most ordinary 
emotion, as the common things of earth look all 
lovelier in imbibed light, even after the serene moon 
that had yielded it is no more visible in her place! 
Most gentle are such transitions in the calm of na- 
ture and of the heart; all true poetry is full of them; 
and in music how pleasant are they, or how affecting ! 
Those alternations of tears and smiles, of fervent as- 
pirations and of quiet thoughis! The organ ond the 
olian harp! As the one has ceased pealing praise, 
we can list the other whispering it—nor feels the 
soul any loss of emotion in the change—still true to 
itself and its wondrous nature—just as it is so when 
from the sunset clouds it turns its eyes to admire the 
beauty of a dewdrop or an insect’s wing. In the 
poems now before us there is nothing that can be 
called mirth; but, compared with the preceding 
strains, the following, as they are lowlier far, so may 
they be said to be cheerful, and the one little simple 
set of stanzas reads well after the other, like the 
Broom o’ the Cowden-knowes sung after Auld Lang- 
syne: 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


ay abroad—the earth puts on 
er beautiful array, 
The heavens their glory, for the sun 








Rejoiceth on his way. 
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Not vainly shall he shed his ray ; 

Yon mountain’s height ’ll brave, 
Or trim my skiff so light and gay, 

And wake the slumbering wave. 
Hark! how the fresh breeze bears along 
To heaven wide nature’s matin song. 


But what is here? The pimpernel 
Drooping with close-shut eye— 
True sign, so village sages tell, 
Of storm and tempest nigh— 
3ut sure such bright and glorious sky 
Shall know no cloud to-day ; 
O, then, thy darkling prophecy 
Give to the winds away, 
And own, whilst thou yon heavens dost view, 
For once thou hast not read them true. 


Despite my taunt, the prescient flower 
Suil closed its petals bright, 

And soon the storm, with voice of power, 
Showed its forebodings right. 

’ Tis ever thus, some sudden blight, 
When most we dream of joy, 

Does on the shining prospect light, 
To mar it and destroy. 

Oh! when like this poor flower shall I 

Discern aright life’s changing sky ? 


THE COMMON BRAMBLE. 


What dost thou here, pale flower ? 

Thou that afore wert never scen to shine 
In gay parterre, or gentle lady’s bower, 

In lover's wreath or poet's gifted line 


Why from thy lowly haunts 

Art thou now call’d, to have a place and name 
"Mid buds whose beauty fancy’s eye enchants, 

Whose fragrance puts thy scentless leaves to shame. 


*Tis that though suffering ill, 

Yea, spurn’d and trodden by each passer by, 
Blossom and berry dost thou proffer still, 

As all unmindiul of the injury. 


Hardest of lessons this, 

To suffer wrong with meekness—few, how few, 
The hand which smites unjustly stoop to kiss, 

Or blessings on their foeman’s pathway strew. 


Then welcome, lowly flower, 
Welcome amid the fragrant and the gay ; 
For which of all the buds in summer bower 
Can fitter lesson to proud man convey ? 


The Scarlet Pimpernel! (Anagallis Arvensis) per- 
haps has that name from the Greek verb anageloo— 
I smile—from the conspicuous beauty of its flowers, 
says either Smith or Miller; and truly, adds our 
Poetess, does it merit any title indicative of simple 
yet brilliant beauty, for none of our wild flowers can 
exceed it in loveliness. The Anagailis closes its 
= at the approach of rain, as farmers and shep- 

erds, in general, very well know; and its blooming 
during those months when the state of the atmosphere 
is of the most consequence to agricultural pursuits, 
may make it more consulted by the peasant, and have 
thus obtained for it the name of the “ poor man’s 
weather-glass.” But we love her the more for the 
kind things she has sweetly said of the Common 
Bramble, “ that despised and maltreated shrub.” 
Who does not remember “ the time when, on a ‘ sun- 
Vou. XXV.—No. 147. 
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shine holiday,’ a blackberry gathering was the high 
est treat, and when its insipid fruit was eaten with a 
relish far beyond that which the rarest hothouse no- 
velty can ailord in riper years? Who does not re- 
inember also the shrinking awe with which he passed 
the tempting branch after Michaelmas-day, believing 
with a credulity that would not have disgraced the 
days of Popery, the vulgar superstition, that on that 
day the devil casts his club over the fruit? It is 
amusing to see how gravely Threlkeld rebuts the 
tradition. ‘1 look upon this as a vulgar error, that 
the devil can cast his club over these, after Michael- 
mas, for the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness there- 
of.’ Before we take leave of this plant, we must not 
forget to notice its connexion with the well-known 
popular nursery ballad, ‘’‘The Babes in the Wood.’ 
However successfully the rising emotion had been 
combated in the preceding stanzas, the following 
lines, even at the hundredth repetition, were sure to 
open the floodgates of childish sorrow.” 


‘Their little hands and pretty lips 

With blackberries were dyed; 

And when they saw the darksome night, 
‘hey sat them down and cried.’ ” 


Bless the bramble and its berries—nor can we con- 
jecture why it should be “a maltreated shrub,” any 
more than why the “ Yellow Yeldrin” should in Scot- 
land—and we believe in England too—be a maltreat- 
ed bird. That he and she are so, all schoolboys must 
recollect with remorse; and John Nevay, weaver in 
Forfar, (to whose little forthcoming volume of poems 
we ask you to subscribe, for his sake, yours, and our 
own; for such of them as we have seen are very na- 
tural and touching,) has some pretty lines on the 
persecution they have long so endured; lines. which 
we have by heart, but disorderly, else had we quoted 
them now, to give you a painful pleasure. There is 
a drop of the devil’s blood in the Yellow Yeldrin’s 
head, believes the whole rural Scottish infantry, and 
parish schools assail him with all manner of missiles, 
as soon as they see him sitting on the low hedge-row, 
and not far from his mate, who is couched cowering- 
ly in her black-hair-lined nest among the ditch-grass, 
concealed not without the common cunning of her 
kind; yet, alas! by some fatality, always discovered 
even by urchins not seeking for them, for the pretty 
creatures (and are they not pretty, and do not they pipe 
sweetly, and somewhat sadly and wildly too?) are 
fond of building by roadsides and footpat's, and every- 
where “the least remote and inaccessible by shep- 
herds trod.” They know not—not they—not the 
remotest suspicion have they that they are more dis- 
liked by schoolboys and girls than any other bird,— 
the hedgesparrow, for instance, or the linty ; but these 
are general favourites, more especially the linty, and 
no wonder, for how gentle are all its habits ; it is not 
so shy as the bird with the “lo! five blue eggs are 
gleaming there ;” and then not the laverock’s own- 
self excels the linty in singing, though the laverock 
sings best near the gates of heaven, and the linty on 
a pearled broomspray, little higher than the heads of 
the staring lambs. And what, pray, can the devil 
possibly have to do with so harmless a creature as 
the Yellow Yeldrin, with so barmless a shrub as the 





common bramble? For he, too, is harmless, if you 
U 
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but let him alone, and even then your leg suffers less 
from his teeth than his body suffers from your clum- 
sy heels, as leaping before you look, you descend 
upon him anticipating no evil, and crush him down 
behind his own old mossy wall. Happy bird, and 
happy plant, in spite of all the rational animosity of 
man! And ye have both at last found your poets, and 
a place, denied to many upstarts who have misused 
you, in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

But there is another American lady whom we must 
not forget to remember, now that we are reviewing 
a beok on Flowers, for she has addressed several pret- 
ty poems to pink, and crocus, and hyacinth, and other 
darlings: and here is one to a crocus, at once natural 
and ingenious—— Miss F. H. Gould. She too, we 
believe, is a fair Bostonian, and her name has a Scot- 
tish look and a Scottish sound to our eyeand ear, 
which do not make is owner less pleasant to our fan- 
cy, though we have never seen, and may never see 
her face; but we have heard it is a very pretty one, 
and that she has, as every poetess should have, very 
beautiful eyes. 


THE CROCUS’S SOLILOQUY. 


Down in my solitude under the snow. 
Where nothing cheering can reach me ; 

Here, without light to see how to grow, 
I'll trust to nature to teach me. 


I will not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 
Lock’d in so gloomy a dwelling ; 
My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall ran down 
hile the bud in my bosom is swelling. 


Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 
From this cold dungeon to free me, 

I will peer up with my little bright head ; 
All will be joyful to see me. 


Then from my heart will young buds diverge, 
As rays of the sun from their focus, 

I from the darkness of earth will emerge 
A happy and beautiful Crocus ! 


Gaily array’d in my yellow and green, 
When to their view I have risen, 

Will they not wonder how one so serene 
Came from so dismal a prison ? 


Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower, 
This little lesson may borrow— 

Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour, 
We come out the brighter to-morrow. 


Miss Gould will be pleased, we are sure, to see 
Lines to the Crocus as good as her own, placed be- 
side those from the volume that has given a charm to 
this article, which will be felt across the Atlantic ; a 
volume which we promise to send to her, if she will 
be so kind as to accept it, but first to let us know 
how to direct it. Virgil loved the Crocus as well as 
ro own bees; and Milton gives it a place in Para- 

ise. 


* © Rock’d by the chilly blast, 
And 'mid the cold snow peeping, 
Why do ye deck the waste 
hen other buds are sleeping ? 
Did ye, as they, 
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Till softer gales were sighing, 
rar A ae no how 
In summer bower 

With ye in charms were vying !’ 


““" No fervid beam, 'tis true, 
Lady, our slumber breaketh, 
From our light cups the dew 
No sportive zephyr shaketh ; 
Heralds of spring, 
The wind’s rude wing 
We cope with at her calling, 
And calmly eye, 
Through decking sky, 
The snow-flake thickly falling. 


** From ‘lilies of the field,’ 
Lady, thou’rt taught to borrow 
Lessons which well may yield 
Assurance for the morrow ; 
And might we dare 
Their task to share, 
We'd say, may duty find the 
Prompt at her call 
What e’er befall, 
To act the part assign’d thee.’” 


We cannot help believing that it is greatly for the 
good of the minds of the rising generation, that no 
poems are published now-a-days that have what is 
called arun. There was something illusory in the 
passion that burned for “the last new poem.” As 
soon as it was gratified—and it sometimes was so by 
a single perusal—the “last new poem” was flung 
like a weed away, and the fickle reader began to 
long for another charmer. This may be excused in 
young gentlemen; but it was indelicate for young 
ladies to yield their whole hearts first to Childe Ha- 
rold, then to the Giaour, then to the Corsair, then to 
Selim, then to Alp, and then to Manfred—all within 
a year or two—not to count intermediate numbers of 
less fervent liaisons with obscurer heroes. It is a 
sad thing for poetry when a particular sort becomes 
the fashion—the rage. A sure sign, when fashion 
succeeds fashion, and rage succeeds rage, either that 
the divine art is in danger of deterioration, or that 
there is little true love for it in people’s hearts, See 
how itis now. The great poetsare mute ; but think 
not that they are idle; they disdain to offer their in- 
spirations to an age that has weakened its capacity 
of high admiration by foolish, because inordinate, 
worship at idolatrous shrines, from which it has turn- 
ed away, for no other reason than because its weak- 
ness wearied of an excitement it could not support, 
even when perpetually varied ; and now the age 
cries out that the poets are effete, poetry is voted a 
bore, and young ladies study chemistry, and are skil- 
ful in retorts, and erudite in acids ; a harmless folly, 
soon to die away, for the fair chemists will never dis- 
cover the philosopher’s stone. Meanwhile, the love 
of science does not oceupy all gentle bosoms; and we 
believe the love of poetry—out of the world of fa- 
shion, and hardly in those circles which modestly 
and rationally call themselves “good society,”— 
flourishes quietly and unobtrusively, as a}] real love 
does, and finds in poetry a pure and increasing de- 
light. It is loved now by those who do love it for its 
own sake; they go back upon the immortal strains 
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with which the glorious English library has been fill- 
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ed by native genius working for its own divine en- 
joyment, and pity the pother made by the once glib- 
tongued Blues about their pet poets, while familiar- 
izing their spirits with “ many a lovely lay,” unheard 
of, or scorned in the Reviews, and conscious of 
“ A presence that disturbs them with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts.” 

A few years more of this exemption from the bale- 
ful influence of fluctuating fashion—than which no- 
thing else so prevents the free growth of the sense 
of beauty in the young spirit, or perverts it in the 
more sation aed we shall have among us again 
not only a genuine and enlightened love of poetry, 
but new poets will appear, heralds “ of a mighty band 
ensuing ;” and human life, restudied by creative ge- 
nius, will show itself inexhaustible, and bright with 
fresh-kindled beauty at every touch of fire. 

But how can we or any one know the true state of 
poetical feeling in people’s hearts during such a talk- 
ative age as this? “ Stillest streams oft water rich- 
est meadows,” and how still over all our land must 
be now flowing thousands of clear currents of fertil- 
izing feelings, that impress a green beauty on all 
its banks, as they smile with their own spots of pri- 
vate sunshine! Books that the loud, eager, witless 
world never hears of, what delight may they not af- 
ford to hundreds of simple hearts! That the world, 
engrossed as it is with its own too often vain, and 
worse than vain cuncerns, do hear of the “ Moral of 
Flowers,” we have now taken care; and our recom- 
mendation will not be neglected by not a few happy 
families, whom our heart visits oftener than they may 
think—often when the whole household is hushed in 
sleep, and then we look into the moonlit windows, 
breathing a blessing and a prayer. Is not “The 
Myrtle” a pious poem? And thou, Eleanora! who 
carriest out thine own home-tended myrtle—given 
thee by old Christopher North, that queer old bald- 
headed man with the crutch, whom thou refusedst for 
a whole day to like, and now sayest thou dost love,— 
into the sunny showers of May, and leavest it to rus- 
tle at its leisure to the fitful breezes, wilt not thou 
read them to thyself with a sweet sensation at thy 
sinless heart; lines that might have been written on 
that very brightest of ail myrtles, which, after thou 
hast got them by heart, will seem to thee even bright- 
er than before, and whiten all its multitude of flowers, 
though last year thou rememberest them how they 
were whiter than snow. Thou mayest not know, 
but it is true, that tender as it looks, in countries 
where it grows wild it is sometimes found blooming 
among rocks ; and its delicate beauty, when contrast- 
ed with the ruggedness of its abode, seems to acquire 
an additional charms, just as thou thyself might do, 
though hardly might that be, wert thou to be taken 
away from thy mother's side, but unremoved from 
the mercy of thy Maker, and planted like a flower in 
a desert. 


THE MYRTLE. 


Yes, take thy station here, 
Thou flower so pale and fair! 
That I from thee may sweetest lessons borrow ; 
For thou hast that to tell, 
Methinks, which suits thee well— 
The lingering hours of languishment and sorrow. 
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The cleft rock is thy home ; 
Yet sweetly dost thou bloom, 
E’en while the threatening winds are round thee swelling ; 
And where's the pamper’d flower, 
Can richer fragrance shower 
Than thou, fair blossom, from thy storm-wrought dwelling. 


Say, then, though pale decay 
Wear youth and health away, 
Shall sighs alone this troubled breast be heaving ? 
(h, no! I'll bless the chain 
Which to this couch of pain 
Has bound me long, for 'tis of mercy’s weaving. 


What though I tread no more 
The temple’s hallowed floor, 
Whence to our God the full-voiced hymn ascendeth, 
Yet may this chamber be 
A blessed sanctuary, 
W here to my whisper’d praise His ear He bendeth. 


But chiefly, gentle flower, 
Remind me in the hour, 
When ‘gainst the tempter’s might my soul engages, 
A rock is cleft for me, 
More sure than shelters thee, 


Where | may safely hide—* the Rock of Ages.” 


All arguments, or rather objections to, sacred poe- 
try, dissolve as you internally look at them, like un- 
abiding mist-shapes, or rather, like imagined mirage, 
where no mirage is, but the mind itself makes ocular 
deceptions for its own amusement. By sacred poe- 
try, is mostly meant Scriptural; but there are, and 
always have been, conceited and callous critics, who 
would exclude all religious feeling from poetry, and, 
indeed, from prose too, compendiously calling them 
all cant. Had such criticasters been right, all great 
nations would not have so gloried in their great bards. 
Poetry, it is clear, embraces all we can experience; 
and every high, impassioned, imaginative, intellectu- 
al, and moral state of being | ecomes religious before 
it passes away, provided it be left free to seek the 
empyrean, and not adstricted to the glebe by some 
severe slavery of condition, which destroys the desire 
of ascent by the same inexorable Jaws that palsy the 
power, and reconcile the toilers to the doom of the 
dust. If all the states of being that poetry illustrates 
do thus tend, of their own accord, towards religious 
elevation, all high poetry must be religious; and eo 
it is, for its whole language is breathing of a life 
“above the smoke and stir of this dim spot which 
men call earth ;” and the feelings, impulses, motives, 
aspirations, obligations, duties, privileges, which it 
shadows forth or embodies, enveloping them in so- 
lemn shade or attractive light, are all, directly or in- 
directly, manifestly or secretly, allied with the sense 
of the immortality of the soul, and the belief of a tu- 
ture state of reward and retribution. Extinguish 
that sense and that belief in a poet’s soul, and he may 
hang up his harp. 

Nor are these sentiments of ours not universal, 
though often denied when thus explicitly stated ; 
they are confessed by all human beings when “ rue- 
fully seized and shedding bitter tears,” or when in 
some great joy they seem walking side by side, and 
hand in hand, with an angel, without aid or need of 
wings, along the cerulean vault of heaven. , 
We never are disposed not to enjoy a religious 
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spirit in metrical composition, except when induced 
to suspect that it is not sincere, and then we turn 
away trom the hypocrite, just as we do from a pious 
pretender in the intercourse of life. Shocking it is 
indeed to see fools rushing in where angels fear to 
tread; nor have we words to express our disgust and 
horror at the sight of fools, not indeed rushing in 
among those awful sanctities before which angels 
veiled their faces with their wings, but mincing in, 
on red slippers and flowered dressing-gowns, would- 
be fashionable puppies, with crow-quills in hands like 
those of milliners, and rings on their fingers, and af- 
terwards extending their notes into sacred poems for 
the use of the public,—penny-a-liners, reporting the 
judgments of Providence as they would the proceed- 
ings in a police court. 

Women never do this: in their religion, as in 
every thing else, they are all sincere; therefore, in 
their poetry we see themselves; we love them for its 
sake, and it for theirs. Caroline Bowles is a Chris- 
tian poetess in her “Solitary Hours,” as she is a 
Christian lady in her life, not solitary, but retired ; 
and Felicia Hemans could not so charm all hearts by 
her pictures of purity and devotion, did we not know 
that her own beautiful children beside her knees look 
up to her face, 

“ And lisp with holy look their evening prayer.” 





From the Asiatic Journal. 


THE THUGS OF THE DOAAB. 


Tue exploits of banditti, their mode of obtaining 
plunder, their habits and manners, whether represent- 
ed on the stage, or described in narratives, either 
real or fictitious, have ever proved highly attractive 
to all classes of persons. Murders, in addition to the 
thrilling excitement which their discovery always 
produces, are invested with newand deeper interest 
when perpetrated by a band of men connected with 
each other by peculiar laws, and seeking the de- 
struction of human life with the same avidity and in- 
difference to its waste, which actuate the hunter in 
his pursuit of the beasts of the field, in realms where 
subsistence is alone afforded by the chase. Hitherto 
Spain, Germany, and Italy, have been the favourite 
theatres for the achievements of robbers, and it 
would seem scarcely possible thet plans more syste- 
matic and barbarous than those adopted by the cele- 
brated Gasparoni and his associates, in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, should ever be developed to the shud- 
dering eye. [t isnow, however, proved, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that Hindostan yearly sends forth 
hordes of practised murderers, who pursue their fear- 
ful trade with the most deliberate coolness, constant- 
ly upon the watch for fresh victims, and takingwany 
lives for the sake of some trifling spoil. 

Although, during a considerable period, the exist- 
ence of Thugs (as they are called, from their dexteri- 
ty in strangling) was suspected, the ideas formed 
concerning them were extremely vague and uncer- 
tain. Reports went abroad of the fate of travellers 
ensnared, while walking or riding upon the road, by 
a silken noose thrown over their heads, in the man- 


ner of the /asso, and the perpetrators were supposed 
to be isolated individuals infesting the wild and less 
frequented parts of India. Many persons imagined 
that these atrocities were confined to the Rajpoot 
states and the kingdom of Oude, a misgoverned coun- 
try, exhibiting scenes of outrage and bloodshed un- 
known to the Company’s territories; but, in 1830, 
the apprehension of a band of depredators was the 
means of bringing the whole of an unparalleled sye- 
tem of the atrocity to light, and the depositions of 
some of the crimmals have proved that, in this 
instar.ce, rumour, so far from exaggerating the hor- 
rors of the deeds committed, has tallen short of the 
truth. 

Thugs* or Phansegars} (as they are styled, to dis- 
tinguish them from common decoits{) consist of a set 
of abandoned characters, either Moosulmans or Hin- 
doos, of various castes, who live for a part of the 
year in cities or villages, apparently engaged in 
harmless employments. These persons resemble 
Free Masons, so far as they are always known toeach 
other by some distinguishing sign. At a convenient 
period, the brotherhood of each district assemble to- 
gether, and, being formed into bands, disperse them- 
selves over large tracts of country, those of the Doaab 
moving down towards the central provinces, and 
in their devastating progress waylaying, robbing, and 
murdering every individual who has the misfortune 
to cross their path. 

The year in the East-Indies is divided into three 
seasons,—the cold weather, the hot winds, and the 
rains, During the latter period, the country being 
very widely inundated, the travelling is chiefly con- 
fined to the rivers, and it is not until the commence- 
ment of the cold season that the Phansegars make 
their appearance, and then they have an ample field 
for plunder. The native inhabitants of India appear 
to be much addicted to locomotion ; pleasure, busi- 
ness, or religion frequently calls them from home ; 
they go to assist at a marriage, the annual fairs held 
at different places attract a vast concourse of persons, 
and the religious festivals are still more numerously 
attended. Sometimes a few, who are bound to the 
sane place, form themselves into a small kafila, or 
caravan ; but they more frequently travel in parties 
of three or four, and not seldom perform their jour- 
neys entirely alone. Each day’s journey varies 
from ten to thirty miles, consequently very long pe- 
riods are consumed in travelling, since even if the 
journey be not made on foot, the same cattle are em- 
ployed for the whole distance, and frequent halts are 
necessary to recruit their strength. At night, ifthere 
should not be a convenient serai (a building appro- 
priated for the reception of travellers,) the wayfarers 
seek the shelter of a temple, or bivouac upon the 
plain, generally choosing the neighbourhood of a well 
for the site of their rudeencampment. A few sticks 
gathered or purchased in the bazaar, suffice for a 


* Thug, ‘villain, rascal,’ in the common acceptation, but 
ipplie’, in the western provinces, to stranglers on the high- 
way. 

t The literal meaning of Phansegar is ‘ hangman ;’ but 
the name is used indiscriminately with that of Thug to de- 
signate a peculiar species of murderer. 

t Robbers. 
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fire kindled on the ground, and the simple repast of) it is but too probable tiat numbers of their order 


rice, vegetables, or meal, being ended, each person 
wraps himself in the garment he may chance to pos- 
sess, and, lying down upon the bare earth, enjoys 
those slumbers which an Asiatic never appears to 
seek in vain. 
The facilities thus offered for the commission and 
concealment of murder are very great. It frequent- 
ly happens that, owing to the circumstances above- 
mentioned, the route of a stranger cannot be traced, 
or any particular spot fixed upon as the scene of his 
death, either by violence or natural means. In tra- 
versing the plains of India, travellers are exposed to 
many dangers unconnected with robbers ; they often 
drink incautiously of cold water after a fatiguing 
march, and are seen todrop either dead or dying be- 
side the wells. A night spent in a jungle infested 
with malaria is equally fatal, and there are the less 
common perils from the attacks of tigers, and the 
bites of snakes to encounter. Several weeks, if not 
months, must necessarily elapse before the death of 
an individual who has quitted his home becomes posi- 
tively known, and when it has been ascertained be- 
yond a doubt, the cause still remains a mystery, and 
is generally attributed to fever. This statement 
will, in some measure, account for the absence of al] 
inquiry concerning the fate of the numerous indivi- 
duals, who, during a series of years, have been del. be- 
rately murdered by the Phansegars. It is the cus- 
tom for sepoys to obtain furloughs during the hot 
winds, a period in which, in time of peace, few mili- 
tary duties are performed. ‘These men often save 
large sums of money, which they carry home to their 
families, and numbers, supposed to have died a natu- 
ral death or deserted, it is now but too certain, have 
fallen under the murderers’ grasp. The number of 
bodies discovered every year, under extremely sus- 
picious circumstances, certainly ought to have occa- 
sioned a greater degree of vigilance on the part of 
the civil authorities than appears to have been exer- 
cised, During 1809 and 1510, according to an of- 
ficial report from a very zealous servant of the East- 
India Company, no fewer than sixty-seven bodies 
were taken out of the wells in the siagle district of 
Etawah; and though we learn, by the same authori- 
ty, that many persons had been apprehended, tried, 
and convicted for murder and highway robbery, under 
circumstances similar to those ascribed to the Thugs, 
up to 1816 much skepticism prevailed respecting the 
existence ofa distinct class of persons, forming them- 
selves into regular societies, and practising a peculiar 
species of robbery as a profession. The appalling 
fact that the towns and villages of the Doaab and 
Bundelkhund (frontier provinces, divided by the 
Jumna) actually swarm with assassins, who, like the 
members of that mysterious tribunal so long the ter- 
ror of Germany, mingle unsuspected with the peace- 
able portion of the community, is now placed beyond 
dispute, and in all probability the whole of Hindoos- 
tan nourishes in its bosom similar hordes of practised 
murderers. 

The incursions of the freebooters of the Doaab 
have been carried on in the vast tracts lying beyond 
the Company’s territories stretching to Ajmere ; but 
as they have had the audacity to approach very near 
to the British cantonments of Mhow and Neemuch, 


prowl about in search of victims in the more thickly 
inhabited districts. ‘They carefully avoid the attack 
of Europeans, as they are well aware that their dis- 
appearance would lead to investigations of a very 
dangerous nature. The natives are a more easy 
prey, and as, from the causes detailed, detection is 
extremely difficult, it is only by the publicity given 
to the atrocities committed by these miscreants, that 
travellers can be put upon their guard against the 
machinations of such artful marauders. It will be 
seen that the tranquil state of the country, which, 
since the conclusion of the Mahratta war, has been 
entirely free from the irruptions of the Pindarrees, 
and other fierce predatory tribes, has been particu- 
larly favourable to the pursuits of the Thugs, and to 
join themselves into large kafilas, and to keep regu- 
lar watch, can alone secure peaceable travellers from 
the attacks of persons apparently as harmless as 
themselves, 

To the spirited exertions of the political agent of 
Mahidpore, we are indebted for a full exposition of 
the system of Thuggy. Several individuals of a 
party apprehended by his orders, upon suspicion of 
being concerned ia murders lately perpetrated, were 
induced to make an ample confession of their crimes. 
The testimony of each person corroborated that of 
his comrade, and the remains of the victims, stated 
to have been sacrificed during the last excursion, 
were found by a party of sepoys in the places pointed 
out. Copies of these depositions were sent to the 
offices of the district judges, end it is from these au- 
thenticated documents that the information now af- 
forded to European readers has been extracted. It 
will be necessary t premise, that the accidental dis- 
covery of several! dead bodies Jed to the detection of 
a large band of Phansegars, and to the establishment 
of the fact of their being connected with organized 
bodies of similar miscreants, who for a series of years 
had made predatory excursions, in which they had 
perpetrated deeds of the darkest and most sanguinary 
nature. 

The inhabitants of the village of Bordah were 
alarmed one morning by a report that the mangled 
remains of two men, supposed to have been carried 
off by tigers, were lying in the road. The whole 
population immediately rushed out to gaze upon the 
dreadful spectacle, but a slight inspection sufficed to 
convince them thut although the bodies were shock- 
ingly torn by will beasts, they must have been pre- 
viously dragged from an adjacent heap of stones; and 
proceeding in their search, three others were found 
beneath the pile, stripped and quite fresh, but neither 
torn nor wounded. It was then remembered that a 
large kafila of travellers had been observed encamp- 
ed, on the preceding day, very near that spot, and 
that a wood-cutter, who was passing from the jungle 
with a hackery load of fuel, had been prevented from 
approaching by the command of a person in authority, 
who, telling him that it was an Angraizy (English) 
kafila, desired him to get his bullocks out of the 
way until it should pass. Information was instant- 


ly conveyed to the resident of Mahidpore, and the 
apprehension of the murderers took place in the 
manner described in the following confession, which 
will be found to be not Jess remarkable for the hor- 
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tid seenes it developes, than for the cool audacity of 
their relation. 

“1 am one of the band of Phansegars now in con- 
finement, and in the village of Dehole, about eight 
coss northward of Bheelwara, was stopped with my 
associates as we were returning to our homes in Hin- 
doostan. At this place, a party of eight or ten su- 
wars (mounted police) came upon us and said that 
the burrah sahib (* great man,’ meaning the political 
agent) having heard that we were carrying opium 
out of Malwa, had sent them to detain us; on Jearn- 
ing this, our minds were relieved from the apprehen- 
sion which their appearance occasioned. We hed been 
once or twice searched for opium before, but none 
being found upon us, were allowed to proceed with- 
out molestation; we therefore readily consented to 
return to Bheelwara, as we expected to be permit- 
ted to depart as soon as it could be proved that we 
were not engaged in smuggling. But upon our ar- 
rival we discovered that the party were better ac- 
quainted with our habits and pursuits than we had 
imagined, for the people of the town joined the sz- 
wars in securing our persons and preventing our es- 
cape. We of course loudly expressed our innocence, 
boasting of our ability to clear ourselves whenever 
we should be brought before the sahib, and to prove 
satisfactorily to him that the accusations preterred 
against us, of our being Thugs and Phansegars, were 
totally groundless. We then stated tat we were 
possessed of an English pass, and that any attempt to 
detain us would be severely punished; but seeing 
that all our representations were of no avail, and that 
our guards were equally deaf to entreaties and threats, 
I became alarmed, and could think of no better me- 
thod of securing my own life than the confession of 
the truth, and the offer to disclose all that I knew, 
upon the promise of a pardon. This assurance being 
granted, and my mind being now at ease by its con- 
firmation, I shall with the utmost readiness furnish a 
full account of all our proceedings. 

“ My father was a cultivator in Buraicha, which 
occupation I also followed, but joined the Thugs 
when [ was about thirty years old, and have since 
continued to be more or less connected with them. 
Before the establishment of tranquillity, | served un- 
der a celebrated chief, Oodey Sing, at which time 
eur excursions were neither carried to so great a 
distance as they have been since, nor were they so 
lucrative or certain; for in those days travellers, par- 
ticularly if they possessed much property, seldom 
ventured to go from one place to another without be- 
ing well escorted, and in large parties, and we feared 
the Pindarrees as much as others who were not of 
our profession. It was our custom to collect in bands 
of twenty or thirty, belonging to neighbouring vil- 
lages, after the rainy season was over, and to proceed 
in different directions to distant countries, in quest 
of plunder. Each band possessed a chief, who was 
invested with supreme authority, and to every man 
in the company was given an allotted part; some 
were employed as scouts, who, spreading themselves 
round, gave notice of the approach of passengers ; 
others took the office of spies, and, lounging in the 
bazaars and serais, often persuaded unsuspecting per- 
sons to join our company, in which case their death 





was inevitable. The duty of a third number consisted 
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in seeking out convenient spots wherein to dig the 
graves of those who were marked out as our victims, 
a preparation invariably made before the commission 
of the murder; others were in readiness to convey 
the bodies to the places of interment; and thus, in an 
incredibly short time, the whole business was per- 
formed. A few of the most daring and expert were 
alone intrusted with the strangling, an art which, 
requiring long practice and peculiar dexterity, is ne- 
ver allowed to be self-assumed, but is conferred with 
due ceremony, after the fitness of the candidate, in 
point of firmness, bodily strength, and activity, has 
been ascertained. When properly qualified, the as- 
pirant is conducted to the field by his gooroo, (spiri- 
tual guide,) who looks out anxiously for some favour- 
able omen, such as the chirping of certain birds, or 
their flight past the right-hand; when this occurs, he 
knots the reomaul (handkerchief) at each end, and 
delivers it to the candidate, imploring success upon 
his exertions. After this, they return and end the 
ceremony by a feast on a distribution of sweetmeats. 
The remainder of the band are employed variously 
in menial offices, cutting wood, looking after the bul- 
locks and tattoos, &c. When a sufficient quantity 
of property is collected, it is divided into shares and 
sent home under a proper escort to the different vil- 
lages where we have our habitations. As appear- 
ances were often very fallacious, people who seemed 
poor affording frequently a richer booty than those 
possessed of baggage, it was our invariable practice 
to rob every person who fell in our way, and these 
depredations were in every instance preceded b 
murder. I cannot pretend to say how many travel- 
lers lost their lives by our hands during our last ex- 
cursion, such things being of too common occurrence 
with people of our habits to make much impression 
upon me or any of my associates, who had been long 
familiar with them, or to excite us to inquire into the 
particuiar circumstances attending the acquisition of 
plunder by detached parties. 

“I have never known, since ] belonged to the 
Thugs, a single instance of robbery committed by 
them without the previous destruction of life, gener- 
ally by strangulation. This is effected either by 
means of a roomaul, or shred of cloth well twisted 
and wetted, or merely by the hands, though the last 
is rarely practised, and only in the event of failure 
in the former and usual mode. On a preconcerted 
signal being given, the victim or victims are imme- 
diately overpowered, and the perpetration is the bu- 
siness of a moment. In committing murder, it is a 
strict rule with the Thug to avoid shedding blood, as 
its traces would, in many cases, lead to detection. 
In the hurry, however, in which it is sometimes ne- 
cessary to provide for the disposal of a more than or- 
dinary number of bodies, the graves cannot be made 
large enough to contain them entire, in which case 
they are cut into pieces and closely packed. When 
buried by the road-side, or any other exposed place, 
it was our practice to kindle tires on the spot, in or- 
der to prevent the marks of the newly-turned earth 
from being too conspicuous. Murders in the manner 
I have described are accomplished with equal: cer- 
tainty and despatch, and with the same facility while 
the victims are walking along the roads, as when 
they have been enticed to our encampment, and are 




















sitting amongst us confident and secure, while we 
have every thing carefully and leisurely prepared for 
their destruction. These murders are frequently 
perpetrated contiguous to villages, from whence we 
have induced strangers, on their journey from distant 
parts, to take up their quarters in our company. They 
are usually performed before the twilight is complete- 
ly over; and while the work is going on, a part of 
our band are singing and beating their tomtoms, in or- 
der to drown any noise the sufferers might make, 
and to give our whole camp the appearance of care- 
less festivity : thus our victims are despatched with 
care and security, even within call of assistance, and 
almost in the face of a whole village. 

“The different persons actually engaged com- 
mence their operations simultaneously, and by a sig- 
nal given, which of course is preconcerted, but at the 
same time quite arbitrary, generally a common-place 
expression not likely to excite attention, such as tum- 
ba-koo low (bring tobacco.) The roomaul, or twist- 
ed shred, is the only instrument used by the Thugs. 
I have never seen the noose made of cord, though | 
am aware of the general supposition that we are in the 
habit of employing such an instrument in the com- 
mission of our murders; but if ever it was adopted, 
its use has been long abandoned, for this obvious rea- 
son, that if in any search so suspicious an article 
should have been found upon us, there would have 
been no difficulty in guessing our profession. In 
passing through a country, the large number of which 
our bands consist is sufficient of itself to excite in- 
quiry, and we are alwaysobliged to have some plaus- 
ible tale or explanation ready, to remove any doubt 
respecting the peaceableness of our characters and 
pursuits. Few carry arms; amid twenty or thirty 
persons there will not be found above three swords, 
and we have emissaries at all the kutcherries of the 
different districts, who manage in various ways to 
screen us from detection when the murder of miss- 
ing persons is suspected. 

“J proceed now to give an account of the events 
that took place during our late excursion. We had 
journeyed several days without falling in with more 
than one traveller (the only class of persons against 
whom our designs were directed;) but about the 
middle of the sixth stage, we came to a river, where 
we found four sepoys, who were proceeding to their 
homes on furlough, cooking their meal. When these 
men saw us approach, they seemed to entertain some 
suspicion, for they hurried over their repast, and 
hastened onwards to a village, whither our spies fol- 
lowed, and saw them fairly lodged, while we halted 
at some distance, and knowing the road they would 
take, a strong party was despatched the next morn- 
ing, who waylaid them, and executed their purpose, 
though not without difficulty, for one of the sepoys, 
notwithstanding he was taken by surprise, raised his 
spear in his defence ; but resistance proved vain, he 
was overpowered by numbers, and murdered with 
his companions. We found two thousand rupees up- 
on their persons, and soon after the junction of our 
band, fel] in with four prasaharies, (strolling actors,) 
who joined us, as we spoke kindly to them, and pre- 
tending a wish to see their performances, we pro- 
mised them a rupee for our evening’s entertainment. 
They fell into the snare, and without waiting for 
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the tamasha (shew), we took their lives and possessed 
ourselves of their property, amounting to forty rupees. 
Amongst their effects, there was a meerding (hand- 
drum,) which we afterwards used as an accompani- 
ment to our song. ‘The next day we meta body of 
fellow Phansegars, returning to Bundelkund with 
their booty ; they were in pursuit of two men, who 
travelled with a loaded bullock, and invited us to ac- 
company them and share the spoil, which we did, but 
got nothing but a brass pot and a few clothes. We 
were more fortunate in countering two Brahmins, 
who were returning to their homes in Hindoostan, 
and to whom we pretended that our business lay the 
same way, though in reality we retraced our steps 
for the purpose of effecting their destruction, which 
we accomplished in the usual manner, and were re- 
warded by a quantity of gold: they had also some 
hoondees (drafts upon native bankers;) but these were 
burned. 

“At our next quarters, our spies became acquaint- 
ed with a soubadah and two sepoys, his companions, 
and persuaded them to quit the lodging they had 
taken in the bazaar, and encamp with us outside the 
village, where we also enticed another traveller, 
and having strangled them all, we removed the bo- 
dies to the distance of a quarter of a mile for inter- 
ment, as the tope (grove) where we halted seemed 
tov much frequented for the purpose. This also prov- 
ed arich prize. We were obliged to follow the next 
traveller for the space of four entire days, before we 
could find a convenient opportunity for the comple- 
tion of our wishes, paying him the most profound at- 
tention the whole time, and insinuating ourselves 
into his favour by flattering courtesies. He was a rich 
man and well attended, which increased the difficul- 
ty of the enterprize ; but we succeeded at last, and 
a few days afterwards, by the same specious pre- 
tences and deceitful words, persuaded four sepoys to 
sojourn with us for the night, and so made a good booty. 
We subsequently fell in with two travellers, a Moo- 
sulmaun and a Brahmin; the usual artifices were 
practised with success; they halted in our company 
for the day, and were murdered before night. A ¢at- 
too laden with opium formed the most valuable por- 
tion of their effects; we carried the drug to the next 
town, and sold it fora hundred rupees, twenty-five 
of which we were obliged to give to the cutwal (po- 
lice-officer) who managed the sale. We here found 
eighteen Phansegars of the Moosulmaun gang, who 
had been out for some time, but, dissatisfied with 
their acquisitions, agreed to join us. 

“ A report having been brought of four travellers 
having passed, heavily laden, though they were con- 
siderably a head, it was deemed advisable to despatch 
twenty-five of our stoutest men in pursuit. After a 
long fatiguing march, they overtook their prey, but 
to their great disappointment found nothing amid the 
baggage, which had promised plunder, but the com- 
mon tools of stone-cutters, their owners being{miser- 
ably poor, and insearch of employment. We also at 
this time lost a capital booty, which seemed to be 
within our grasp, A party of horse-dealers joined our 
company ; but they were fifteen in number, including 
attendants, and the difficulty of securely disposing of 
so many bodies in an open country, consumed so much 








of the night in consultation, that we considered it 
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advisable to forego our designs, and the same even- 
ing some petty thieves stole upon us and carried off 
every thing they could find. ‘Three pedlars soon af- 
terwards tell into our hands, but their wares, consist- 
ing of cornelians and other articles of trifling value, 
were not worth more than twenty rapees. The next 
day we overtook six palankeen-bearers returning 
from service, accompanied by twe women and two 
children; these people at the end of the stage lodg- 
ed themselves in an old temple in the village, which 
baffled our atteinpts for the time, bul, as they pro- 
ceeded freely with the party next morning, we easily 
effected our purpose in a convenient jungle, the peo- 
ple ahead preparing the graves which were necessa- 
rily very deep and wide, as there were ten bodies to 
inter. A few rupees, clothes, ornaments of trifling 
value, and their cooking utensils, alone repaid our 
time and trouble. Four other travellers shortly after- 
wards crossed our path, one of them had a cage with 
five mynahs (talking birds) init, which he was bring- 
ing up from Bombay; they had also a tattoo, money, 
and clothes, all of which of course we possessed our- 
selves of. 

“We were subsequently exceedingly alarmed by 
the attention we excited upon meeting a train of hack- 
eries, escorted by sepoys, coming from Mhow; one 
of these guards remarked in our hearing that some 
persons of similar appearance had been apprehended 
near the English cantonment, and in consequence of 
this intimation we made our halting-place in a very 
retired spot. One of our spies, however, ventured 
into the bazaar of the neighbouring town, and while 
loitering there, a party of mounted travellers came 
in, and added to his fears by the scrutinizing glances 
which one of them cast upon him. Afler regarding 
him very attentively, he observed to his companions 
that the necklace he wore was the exact counter- 
part of one belonging to his brother. Our spy in ex- 
cessive apprehension of their recognition, expected 
to be instantly arrested, but finding that no immedi- 
ate attempt was made to detain him, he took the ear- 
liest opportunity to slip away, and reporting what 
had passed, we all hastily departed, pushing forward 
for several miles before we thought it safe to halt. 

“Our party, which was very large, then separated ; 
the band to which I was attached moved to Pitle- 
wred, and rested ata large stone well outside of the 
town, near which we found a mahajun (merchant) 
and four attendants preparing their meal. ‘The ma- 
hajun, from his respectable appearance, his dress, and 
ornaments, became the object of vur attention ; but 
it seemed as if he did not like the looks of his neigh- 
bours, for, having hastily finished his repast, he and 
his servants set forward on their journey. Not dar- 
ing at this time to follow, we suffered them to es- 
cape, but found afterwards that he had fallen in with 
one of our detached parties, and proved a rich prize. 
Proceeding towards Neemuch, we enticed four tra- 
vellers to our camp, and though not far from the Eng- 
lish cantonment, contrived to put them to death. A 
stage or two beyond, we despatched another foot pas- 
senger ; and near the village of Sauganeer, we strang- 
led four bunniahs (shop-keepers). Nothing further 


occurred until we arrived in Dehole, where, as I have 
already stated, we were arrested. 





The Thugs of the Doaab. 


I was an eye-witness, except perhaps two or three 
not attended with any remarkable circumstance, 
which may have escaped my recoliection.” 

A few words will finish a sketch of the localities of 
the places where many of these sanguinary deeds 
were perpetrated. A wild jungley plain, a village 
with its mosque or pagoda in the distance, scattered 
groups occupying the foreground, some cooking, 
some smoking, others singing to the sound of adram; 
baggage piled around, with bullocks stretched beside 
it, and here and there a few ponies picketed. A 
faint streak of red light bordering the distant horizon, 
and night falling like a cloud upon the murderers, 
their victims, and the open graves. 

By an official document, dated in 1816, already al- 
luded to in this paper, it appears that the state of the 
country was at that period such as to call the atten- 
tion of the government to the dreadful scenes daily 
acted upon the open thoroughfares, and as they 
will be found to add considerably to our stock of in- 
formation concerning bands of robbers of a very singu- 
lar description, they are here subjoined. 

“In the part of India to which the present report 
relates, * there would appear to be five distinct clas- 
ses of Thugs, or Phansegars, who rob and murderon 
the highway.—Ist class. The high-roads leading 
through Etawah, Allyghur, and Furruckabad, are for 
the most part the scenes of the atrocities committed 
by these gangs. In 1811 a list of 68 persons, called 
Junadars, composing a band, was given into this of- 
tice by confederates, who were induced to deliver 
themselves up to Colonel Gardiner, under the 
of pardon. They were all Moosulmauns, and chiefly 
of the Kewattee tribe. By the confessions made by 
these people, they appear to have carried on their 
mal-practices in small parties, assuming various dis- 
guises, resorting to the serais, and accompanying tra- 
vellers under suspicious pretences, to have watched 
their opportunity for the destruction of their victims 
in retired places, commonly by strangulation: the 
knife being used to perfect the work, and the bodies 
being usually thrown into wells or nullahs. Delete- 
rious drugs are said to be used only by novices in the 
business, the more experienced Thugs trusting rather 
to the certain effects of the knife or the cord, than 
to the doubtful operation of poison. These murders 
are most frequent in the hot winds, at which season 
travellers are induced to start from their halting 
places before daylight to avoid the heat.—2d class. 
This class consists exclusively of Hindoos, and chief- 
ly of the Soeld tribe; they are stated to pass them- 
selves on travellers as Brahmins and Kaits, and are 
reported to be much more numerous than the first 
class. The scene of their depredation has been for 
the most part in the confines of Etawah, and the 
western thannahs of the Cawnpore district, and they 
are stated to be ostensibly engaged in cultivating 
small patches of ground, though in fact supported by 
the more lucrative profession of Thuggy.—3d class. 
This class was formerly settled in the pergunnahs of 
Sindana and Purkam, from whence they were ex- 
pelled, and have since taken up their residence in 
Mahratta villages on the confines cf our territories, 
where the aumils of the native government are said 





“] have now mentioned all the murders of which 





* The upper provinces of Hindoostan. 































to derive a revenue from their depredations. From 
the examinations given in the appendix, it would 
appear that these Thugs are Moosulmauns and Hin- 
doos of various tribes. The murders committed by 
these gangs appear to be perpetrated more openly 
than those accomplished by the first two classes, 
whole parties being destroyed together, and the bo- 
dies of their victims being frequently found unburied 
on the plains. “ The depredations of these despera- 
does are said to have formerly extended over differ- 
ent parts of the Doaab, but latterly to have been de- 
voted to the country near Gwalior, and to the district 
of Bundelkliund, in which it does not appear that the 
crime of murder by Thugs was known prior to 1812; 
but in consequence of the dispersion of the Sindanee 
Thugs, no fewer than nineteen instances of the of- 
fence were ascertained in 1813, in which year thirty- 
five bodies were found with marks of the knife or 
cord. Very considerable gangs of these people are 
said to be at present collected in the Mahratta states. 
Mr. Wauchope, on the 2st instant, writes: ‘ Buta 
few weeks have elapsed since a party of forty-two 
persons, men, women, and children, were every one 
strangled by a large body of Thugs. The travellers 
were coming from Jubbelport towards Purnah, and 
the murders took place about the frontier between 
the Nagpore and Purnah country. Four of the mis- 
creants were seized by an officer of the Purnalh 
chief’ It would appear from examination in this 
office, that the punishment of this offence, in some of 
the Mahratta states, is by enclosing the criminal 
alive in a pillar of masonry. The first magistrate of 
Etawah writes, that a gang of Thugs, seized not long 
since by the chieftain, Meer Khan, were subjected 
to amputation of each hand, and to loss of their noses. 
—4th class. Several instances of murder on the high- 
way in the districts of Allahabad, Ghazeepore, and 
Juanpore, will be observed in the detailed reports of 
the last year, said to have been perpetrated by per- 
sons assuming the garb of Byragees, who join travel- 
lers at Mhuts (temples;) and accompanying them 
upon the road, take an opportunity of mixing the 
seeds of the datura or other narcotic plants, with the 
hookah or food of the travellers, and plunder them 
when killed, or stupified by the dose. These murders 
are not, I apprehend, committed by the persons termed 
Thugs, as poisoning would appear the only means of 
destruction used by the robbers. At the same time, 
as they have prevailed for some years, particularly 
in the district of Juanpore, and the circumstances 
attending each case are nearly alike, there seems 
reason to believe that some association similar to 
that of the Thugs of the Doaab is established in Juan- 
pore and its vicinity. Pilgrims proceeding to the 
west and north, to Gyaor to Juggernaut, in Cuttack, 
take Benares in their way, and pass through the 
district of Juanpore in their route to Hurdwar, or to ) 
Muttra, and Bindrabund. 
rious roads meeting inthis district, combined with the 
facilities afforded for escape by the proximity of the 
country of the Nawaub Vizier (now King of Oude,) 
are probably amongst the causes why this offence is 
more prevalent in Juanpore than elsewhere.—5tl 
class. ‘Travellers have been frequently found mur- 
dered in that part of the country placed under the]! 
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Corcira,” a tragedy, also in Italian. 
&c. of the works of Homer and Virgil, is a paper of 


as kind as ever was wedded to a daring spirit. 
was not of that class called nobly born; his name had 
shed no lustre on his dawning fortunes ; so, if recorded, 
it could add no interest to his story. 
bition was ‘ to build, not boast,’ the credit of a name 
which he derived from an humble house ; and, poor 


2 ¢) t 2. - : 
The circumstance of va-l hig warm heart aspired. 
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joint magistrate stationed at Ghazeepore. The 
bodies have commonly been found buried, and the 
same offence can be traced to the eastward through 
the districtof Tirhoot. In the detailed reports of the 
state of the police during the last year, in the juris- 
diction of the first magistrate of Ghazeepore, a case 
will be found stated, in which it will appear from the 
magistrate’s inquiries, that a fraternity of Gosheins 
(religious beggars) had long been established in that 
quarter, who were said to entice travellers to their 
Mhut (particularly sepoys) and to murder them. It 
is not stated what means of destruction are used by 
these people, but in the examination taken before 
Mr. Cracroft, the Zemindar would appear to be con- 
cerned with the Gosheins in these nefarious practices; 
and it is stated by a witness, that numbers of travel- 
lers have for a series of years been made away with 
in this quarter. The establishment of chokies on the 
highway, and the employment of the village watch 
in aid of the chokies, are in every respect the most 
certain and efficient arrangements which can be 
devised for the suppression of this crime.” 









From the Lilerary Gazeite. 
1ONIOX ANOOAOTIA. Ag. I. London, 
Hookham. 

Tue second No. of this interesting periodical, which 
we have just received from Corfu, well sustains the 
reputation of its predecessor, to which we paid our 
respects in the Lit. Gaz. No. 898. It contains 
twenty-three articles of great variety and value; 
enriching our belles lettres with several novel and 
original metters, which could hardly be expected 
from any other quarter. The first paper is“ La 
Torre della Pineta,” in graceful Italian, and a touch- 
ing story. Some brief Greek verses follow, and are 
followed in turn by a translation from the English 
into Greek and Italian, upon the use of machinery 
and emigration. The next isan Italian essay, entitled 


1834, 


“ Del Potere Paterno ;” and the next, “Ulisse in 
An able view, 


much critical information and consequence. 
“ The Sea, the Sea!” is an animated and affecting 


tale, which we fancy we should not be wrong in 
ascribing to the Lord High Commissioner himself; 
in honour of whose patronage of literature, as evinced 
in this Antologia, we copy the concluding episode :— 





was a lad of 2 temper as joyous and 


He 


“Sam L 


His honest am- 


ad! he died too young to reap the glories to which 
{t is inscribed only ona 


small stone raised, in a foreign land, by the affections 
and esteem of his messmate, who 


‘Still, through the wild waves as they sweep, 
With watchless eye aod dauntiess mien, 
Their +teady course of honour keep ;’ 


and they loved him well, because they had known 


1m nearly. At nineteen, he had passed for a lieu- 
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tenancy ; and by that fortune which sometimes fornis 
a young seaman’s early fame, he was placed in com- 


mand of a clipping privateer schooner, made prize of 


by the frigate on board of which he served. She had 
been captured on an enemy's coast, and his orders 
were to join in her the admiral’s flag, which was 
flying some fifty or sixty leagues off on the station ; 
and few who have not felt it can know the joy of a 
stripling’s heart who finds himself sole master of a 
separate command, and knows that he has skill and 
resources for it. For two days nothing happened to 
vary the ordinary Jog of a beating passage in light 
winds. The third day was a thick fog; and, as it 
cleared up towards evening, with a rising breeze, a 
stranger was seen to windward under three topsails: 
and what could jhe do but trim sails to reconnoitre ? 
*Tis true, he had no orders but to proceed with due 
diligence to his station ; but to go about and stand on 
for an hour on the other tack, and so edge a little 
nearer the stranger, would by no means take him out 
of his course; and who is there but knows that one 
of a seaman’s first duties in war-time is, when not 
under orders positively to the contrary, to gain all] 
intelligence of a suspicious looking sail! He had 
not gone upon the starboard tack above half an hour, 
before he saw another large sail, hull down, on his 
lee tow; and the last sunbeam was now red in the 
west. It was plain that he could not hope to bring 
either of the ships within distance before dark to shew 
colours ; but they made more sail, and the headmost 
bore up a little, as to near him. He now tacked 
again, and, feeling that he had no right to run into 
strange company at night, he kept a point or two free 
under easy sail, in a paralle] to the course she was 
steering, trusting to a good sailing craft, and a com- 
manding breeze, and a good look-out withal. As it 
became dark, he tried his night signals. For awhile 
there was no reply; and then the headmost ship 
shewed lights; but her answer was unintelligible to 
him. The code of night signals in the British navy 
was, at that time, imperfect, and subject to many mis- 
takes. At daybreak they were both on his weather 
quarter, the nearest about three miles off; bui two 
more large ships shewed their lofty sails on the hori- 
zon. It wasa clear morning ; and the leading frigate 
—for frigates the two first were—now signalized him; 
but her flags spoke a language as foreign to him as 
that of her lights had been the night befirs, Both 
had the ensign of England streaming from the peak ; 
but it was most improbable that an English squadron 
should be cruising on that part of the coast ; and now 
his private code was tried in vain; and something 
there was in the cut of the sails, but more in the 
way of handling them, which almost convinced him 
that they were foreigners. The moment was an 
anxious one; but it was to Sam one more of mortifica- 
tion than anxiety for the fate of the charge intrusted 
tohim. He had a good clean craft beneath his foot, 
and, let the weather but keep moderate, and not too 
much sea, come what would, he had reason to believe 
that, holding a steady luff, the schooner might yet 
weather upon their square sails, so as to get to wind- 
ward of them without passing within gun-shot ; but 
he knew that his duty was not to risk his prize when 
nothing was to be gained; and little to be sure was 
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to be gained by working up to overhaul two strange 
frigates, and two other ships of war, proud though 
he was of his command, in a schooner mounting 
eight twelve-pounder carronades and a Jong travers- 
ing gun amid ships. So now, shaking out the last 
reef from his foresail, he prepared to carry on, and a 
regular and eager chase began. For a time, he 
believed he was increasing his distance from the 
leading ship. At all events, he stood nearer the 
wind, and she was not perceptibly fore-reaching on 
him; and her consort was evidently dropping fast 
astern. But, alas! the clouds rose black as thunder 
on the horizon, the white horses came speeding along 
with them in the distance, it had already begun to 
blow strong, and the wind was gradually drawing 
more aft and bringing the pursuer nearly on his 
beam. The little vessel groaned and staggered under 
the pressure of sail ; the sea curled high over her lee, 
and sheets of spray at every pitch came flying over 
al]. Suddenly the headmost frigate, which was now 
gaining rapidly on him to within long gun-shot 
range, hauled down the colours she had worn, and 
hoisted a different ensign at her peak. It was the 
one which, at that moment, Sam could least have 
wished to see: it was that of a gallant nation, be- 
tween which and England long may it be before 
again a cannon shal! speak inanger. A gushof white 
smoke issued from her bow; and, before the sound of 
the threatening message could be heard, ashot came 
skimming over the tops of the waves right ahead of 
the schooner. Presently another, which passed over 
her, between her masts, but struck nothing. * Now 
point the long traversing gun, and cast loose the 
weather carronades, against closer work ; for here’s 
what tells us she’s within distance already of our 
midship challenger.’ Something might be brought 
down by it which might slacken the frigate’s pace, 
and save the little vessel yet: so up went the union; 
and, as the schooner lurched, Sam himself, with a 
ready hand to the lock lanyard, quick answering to a 
ready eye, fired the first shot in reply, and jumping 
up on the slide, saw it strike right under the frigate’s 
cutwater. ‘Give it her again, my hearts!’ The 
second shot parted. * Well done, long Bess! be)- 
lowed the mate, the glass to his eye ; ‘splinters near 
the forecastie!’ Again !—when an eighteen pound 
ball came in from one of the enemy’s bow chasers, 
struck a timber head, and two men Jay in blood upen 
the deck: the one a mangled corpse, the other with 
a leg knocked sheer from under him. * Luff ber up a 
bit !’ cried Sam, still firmly looking at the advancing 
ship, whose bow now towered high above the water. 
‘Starboard the helm! Now, watch your time, men: 
~tand by fora broadside !’ Six of the schooner’seight 
carronades had been run out to windward; and, as 
she luffed up to bring them to bear upon her adver- 
sary, the fire of the whole weather side was given at 
once, Her slight frame heeled from the explosion 
of her own guns, and she quivered from the centre 
to the mest-head: and, hurrah! down came the fri- 
gate’s driver; but, in an instant after, as her helm 
went down, and her head sails shook in the, wind, 
the red muzzles of the whole tier, to her quarter 
guns, appeared, and a tremendous broadside from her 
main deckers followed, as she luffed and came up to 
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deliver it. The schooner’s counter was torn up to 
the very bulwarks: three men were, as it were, 
blown away before the blast of the artillery, anda 
splinter striking the young commander near the 
chest, broke his left shoulder, and dashed him down 
against the side. The gallant youth sprang up; his 
arm hung mangled, and the blood gushing forth from 
his mouth, shewed what had been the violence of the 
blow ; but his courageous eye, unclouded yet by pain, 
lit up with matchless energy. ‘Stand to it, my 
hearts, my darlings!’ he shouted; but the whole 
mischief now appeared. As the wounded boy stag- 
gered once more to the weather bulwark, to hold on, 
he looked up. The crippled mainmast reeled.— 
‘ Loweraway! lower away !—ease off the fore-sheet, 
and put her right before it!’ For afew moments 
the fight was silenced. All hands were busy aft in 
getting up a preventer shroud and fishing the main- 
mast; and, as she was falling off, another broadside 
came from the frigate’s quarter deck. The havoek 
was not so greatas before; but an unlucky shot, 
ranging forward under the bows, severed the bobstay. 
The powerless bowsprit could no longer stay the 
foremast, as it swayed forward and aft with the send 
ofthe sea. ‘ Get out a tackle forward !—up with the 
helm! Hard!’ But it was toolate! The weakened 
mainmast, now deprived of all support, broke shurt 
off where the shot had entered. It fell with a tre- 
mendous crash: the deck, forward and to leeward, 
was overwhelmed with a mass of confused ruin ; and 
the vessel was left rolling on the swell, a defenceless 
wreck. ‘Will you strike, sir!’ whispered the mate; 


‘see your men lying about—and—’ ......... ‘ Never!’ 
exclaimed Sam, in the last excitement of a dauntless 
heart ; ‘not I! Haul in the ensign that’s towing there 
alongside, and send a hand,’ pointing upwards, ‘to 
stop it to that stump there.’ ‘I suppose,’ continued 
he, in a lower tone—‘I suppose they'll have it down 
without us soon. I see she’s lowering a quarter-boat. 


We have but to wait for them now!’ He sat down 
on a carronade slide. Ilis face was deadly pale.— 
Suddenly rising, he drew his hanger from its sheath, 
and, with a strong blow, broke it in two, across the 
carronade. His father had given it to him at parting. 
On its blade was engraved a powerful talisman—Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty!’ As the first 
boat (for two were lowered and manned) pulled up 
under the stern, he flung the pieces into the deep, 


From the Court Journal. 
A CHAPTER ON TALLEYRAND. 


We marvel much that in this book-making age 
some literary caterer has not bethought him of concoc- 
ting a volume of the good things uttered by, or attribut- 
ed to the illustrious personage whose name we have 
prefixed to this edifying, and, we trust, not uninter- 
esting chapter, in guise of a talisman to fascinate the 
reader's eye. Of truth, such a high-seasoned dish 
could scarcely fail of stimulating the most sickly 
palate. Therefore do we venture upon the task of 
serving up for the appetite of our readers, not the plen- 
teous repast of an octavo on this subject, but a more 
delicate morceau, a light piquant side-dish, a mere 
sample of what we could achieve in the way of liter- 
ary cookery, were we intent upon mightier matters. 

Our business, or more correctly speaking, our 
pleasure, is not to trouble ourselves or our well be- 
loved public with a detailed account of the birth, 
parentage, and persona! facts of the inimitable Prince 
Talleyrand de Perigord. No; our pen, with an 
instinctive predilection, ever turns from grave to gay. 
We have, in short, resolved to devote our historical 
researches more to the saying than to the doings of 
our hero. Of a piece with this prudent resolve, is 
our determination not even to meddle with the family 
matters connected with our subject, further than to 
state the following brief particulars of Charles Mau- 
rice, Prince de Talleyrand—glorious and never-to-be- 
forgotten name in the annals of European diplomacy. 
To commence then in the style historical :— 
Charles Maurice Talleyrand was born in Paris, in 
the year 1754. In the middle ages his ancestors 
were sovereigns of Quercy. The name ‘lalleyrand, 
which appears originally to have been that of an 
estate or manor, was formerly written Taleran, Tail- 
leran, Talairant, or Talliran. In the commencement 
of the twelfth century it was adopted as a surname by 
the family ofthe Sovereign Countsof Perigord. Af- 
ter the extinction of the elder branch, the younger, 
known by the designation of the Counts de Grignols, 
and afterwards by that of the Princes de Chaliasand de 
Talleyrand, succeeded to the family title and honours. 
Having stated so much, or rather so little, for the 
benefit of the curious in genealogy, we crave per- 
mission not only to proceed at once to lighter, and to 
us more attractive matter, but to present it without 


and again sunk upon the deck, his face resting down-|any ceremonious attention to time, place, or circum- 


wards on his right arm ashe lay. ‘Mr. L , sir,’ 
said the mate, ‘they’re alongside. Look up, sir. 
Come, sir, don’t be ashamed ; you've fought her well, 
and they won’t make much of the prize, at any rate. 
Oh, Mr. L——, I hope you’re not much hurt, sir. 
All’s over now!’ He raised his brave young officer 
in hisarms. Yes, all was over, indeed! 


stance, and after that unconnected fashion which to 
narrators is a sort of second uvature. 

Early in life, ‘Talleyrand de Perigord figured among 
the most influential personages of France, and form- 
ed a close connexion with the principal republican 
leaders of the day; to some of them, however, the 


He never | outset of his political career rendered him an object 


spoke again, nor did his eyes ever more unclose, to| of distrust. Carnot, in particular, manifested a deep- 


see his darling first command in the hands of another! 


rooted aversion for the prétre défroqué, as he con- 


But a gallant enemy did honour to his memory, and to|temptuously termed the ex-bishop of Autun. Chenier 
hisremains. All nations have brave men; and so—| compared him toa sponge that absorbs a portion of eve- 


“ God rest his soul ! 
Sith ‘twill no better be— 
We trust we have, in this our land, 
Five hundred good as he.” 


ry liquor in which it is steeped, with this difference, 
that the sponge, when squeezed, disgorges its con- 
tents, whilst Talleyrand still imbibes and still retains. 
It must be admitted, that one whose career belongs 
to so many epochs, one who has passed unscathed 
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through so many politica] convulsions, and etill as the 
horizon blackened, seemed to ‘ ride on the whirlwind 
and airect the storm’—one who has survived the Old 
Regime, the Directory, the Consular power, the 
Empire, and the final fall of the Bourbons, still rising 
on the wreck of each crumbling dynasty that over- 
whelmed in its ruin his less fortunate or less skiful 
compeers, such a one might well engender in others 
that sour and sullen spirit in which envy is ever ready 
to rail at vice when its rewards fal] not to her share. 

Talleyrand, we learn, was found irresistible by the 
adorable moitié du genre humain ; and a certain lady 
with much vivacity and true French frankness even 
went so fur as to declare that she could refuse him 
nothing. ‘Perhaps not your favours,’ said Madame 
de Stacl, who was present, ‘but most assuredly your 
confidence.’ ‘I'he distinction was significant. The 
celebrated lady to whom we have just alluded was 
at one period among the number of those who exer- 
cised great influence over Talleyrand. Her empire, 
however, though founded on mental superiority, was 
subsequently undermined by the mere personal 
attractions of Madame Grandt, with whom Talley- 
rand became much smitten. The notabilities of tne 
day were rather astonished at this circumstance, for 
the conversation of the beauty was insufferably vapid. 
A friend of Talleyrand was ungallant enough to in- 
quire how he could possibly stop to admire the fashion 
of the casket when the lustre of the gem was so dim. 
‘The society of dulness is refreshing,’ replied the 
diplomatist, ‘ and I like now and then to rest myself.’ 
In the present instance, the triumph of the insipid 
belle was complete. Ona certain occasion, when 
Madame de Stace! and several other ladies were play- 
ing at the jue de société, well known in the social 
circle of Paris as the game of the boat, the question 
was put to Talleyrand, which of the two ladies he 
would save from drowning, Madame Grandt, or 
Madame de Staé!. ‘ Ah, Madame’ said he tothe latter, 
‘you could never stand in need of succour, for your 
cleverness would extricate you from every danger : 
‘| would therefore save Madame Graadt.’ It was im- 
possible to parry a home question with more address. 

We have another anecdote relating to an adven- 
ture of Talleyrand, in which Madame Grandt figures 
with greater écldt. ‘The former frequently persecuted 
the lady with his assiduities, sometimes remaining 
téte-c-téte with her at her house, till a late hour 
at night. On one such occasion Madame Grandt 
felt desirous of being alone. It was long past eleven 
o'clock, and still the importunate suitor betrayed no 
symptoms of retiring. W hat was to be dont ? Madame 
feigned indisposition, and at last had recourse to 
that infallible expedient—a nervousattack. Talley- 
rand became alarmed, and ran to the window, which 
he opened, in hopes that a current cf fresh air might 
revive the fair sufferer. Precisely at this moment, 
and as his back was turned, Madame Grandt softly 
but suddenly seized her visiter by the legs, and fairly 
jerked him out of the window into the street. fad 


there been room for the exercise of volition in the 
matter, the space through which the somerset was 
performed would have confirmed the justice of the 
old adage, ‘ Look before you leap,’ for the apartment 
was on the entresol 
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Madame de St. Edme, better known to the literary 
world by the designation of La Contemporaine, and 
who hasalways managed to be intimate with every 
body who happened to be somebody, was of course on 
the best terms imaginable with Talleyrand. The fol- 
lowing anecdote is furnished by the amiable Con- 
temporaine herself, and we give it as nearly as 
possible in her own words: ‘1 seldom paid a visit to 
the Minister without remaining at Jeast two hours in 
conversation with him. One day he carried his ad- 
miration of my ringlets so far, that in playfully 
twisting and turning them with his fingers, he at 
last reduced them toa state of “ most admired disor- 
der.” ‘This he proceeded to repair, and the hand that 
had signed treaties of peace for France purchased a 
truce with me on terms which proved that some little 
value was set on the cessation of hostilities between 
us. The Minister took the curls one by one, care- 
fully put them in papers, and arranged them under 
my hat, with a request that the edifice of my frisure 
might remain undisturbed till my return home. At 
a single glance | perceived that the curl papers used 
by ‘Talleyrand were bank notes of 1,000 francs each, 
and with a degree of patience which could be equalled 
only by his gallantry, I repassed the ringlets through 
my fingers, and as one solitary straggler had escaped 
his notige, | observed to him, “ One more papillote, 
and then your Excellency’s task is finished.” ’ 

It has been stated that ‘Talleyrand’s main incentive 
to the attainment of power was his love of wealth. 
If so, avarice and ambition may be said to have gone 
hand in hand, for both have been amply gratified. 
The elevated position of the Minister tor Foreign 
Affairs, by giving him the key toall political secrets, 
enabled him to speculate with advantage in the pub- 
lic funds, and it appears that he liberally availed 
himself of his facilites. Some of his minor satellites, 
too, reaped the benefit of them second hand, catching, 
as it were, a refraction of the light which shone so 
resplendently on his fortunes. Every morning, whilst 
under the hand of his perruquier, it was 'Talleyrand’s 
custom to enter into familiar conversation with that 
functionary, sometimes touching on political matters, 
and on such occasions the barber would ‘with a greedy 
ear devour up’ his Excellency’s ‘ discourse,’ from 
which he derived many a valuable hint for his own 
guidance. If Talleyrand muttered between his 
teeth, ‘ Now is the time to sell,’ Strap hied him in 
haste to the Bourse, and sold out his five per cents. 
He then remained perfectly quiet, continued his daily 
routine, and powdered the Minister’s caput as usual, 
taking care to avail himself of the first hint of * Now is 
the time to buy stock.’ By diligently attending to 
these little soliloquies of Talleyrand, the perruquier 
gradually amassed an enormous fortune. 

Napoleon had by some means or other been ap- 
prized of Talleyrand’s hits on ‘Change. ‘The great 
Captain hated stock-jobbing of every description, and 
took his Prime Minister severely to task. * So,’ said 
he with a sarcastic sneer, ‘1 am informed that your 
Excellency is making a fortune on the Bourse "— I 
never speculated but on one occasion,’ was Talley- 
rand’s reply,—*And when may that have been!” 
resumed the First Consul. ‘1 bought in on the 18th 
Brumaire, and I sold out the next day.’ The force 
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of the repartee will be evident to the reader who 
recollects that the stormy period alluded to was that 
of the coup d'état which placed the Consular power 
in the hands of Bonaparte, and consequently laid the 
foundation of his subsequent greatness. 

he circumstances of the time were admirably 
calculated to favour the ambitious views of Bona- 
parte. On his elevation to the empire, the nomina- 
tion of the dignitaries, both male and female, ap- 
pointed to various offices about the new Court, afforded 
ample scope for the exercise of Talleyrand’s caustic 
wit. The female fashion of that period sanctioned 
thel iberal display of a neatly turned ankle, or in 
more precise terms, the ‘adies’ petticoats were then 
extravagantly short. One day, ‘T'alleyrand was in 
attendance at the Tuileries, in the apartment com- 
monly called la salle du Tréne. Several ladies 
were also present, who had just been appointed to 
the dignity of Maids of Honour, and amongst the 
number, a certain Madame de Marmier, the daughter 
of the Duke de Choiseul. Her beauty, which was 
remarkable, and above all, the exquisite symmetry of 
a foot that might have felt quite at ease in Cinde- 
rella’s slipper, afforded some excuse for her adoption 
of the prevailing fashion in its extreme; for be it 
divulged to our readers, the skirt of her robe was of 
unconscionable brevity. A good natured courtier of 
the new regime remarked the fact to Talleyrand, 
and asked his opinion of the fair subject. Talleyrand 
looked first at the lady's face, than scanned her dress 
attentively, his eye taking a downward direction. 
At last, he dryly observed, ‘For a Maid of Honour, 
her petticoats are rather short.’ 

During the Consular regime, Talleyrand was the 
wit par excellence of the Court, and it must be con- 
fessed, that in common with most wits, he could rarely 
be accused of good-natured consideration for the 
feelings of those at whom his shafts were levelled. 
A certain distinguished personage, in his presence, 
once passed a high encomium on the beauty of the 
Marchioness de Luchesini, the wife of the Prussian 
Ambassador, a lady whose stature was colossal, and 
whose attractions were altogether of the masculine 
order. ‘Bah!’ exclaimed Talleyrand, in answer to 
the panegyrist, ‘I could shew you better than that in 
the Consular Guard.’ As nothing is more urstable 
than the vogue ofa Court beauty, the Ambassidress, 
after this cruel sarcasm, was at a discount of fifty per 
cent. 

Talleyrand seems to be a wholesale dealer in facetie. 
He is said occasionally to indulge in that species of 
wit which ranks rather low in the estimation of the 
fastidious few, but which the vulgar many, amongst 
whom are some of the respectable authorities, deem 
an object of contempt only to thosew ho are without 
li: in other words, his Excellency sometimes perpe- 
tratesa pun. Take the following as an example: 
After the peace of Amiens, the First Consul proposed 
to appoint General Andréossi Ambassador to England, 
and took an opportunity of talking over the matter 
with Talleyrand, mentioning the General’s name 
with some others, but in a manner that plainly in- 
dicated his wishes on the subject. * Ah!’ said Talley- 
rand, who was no friend to Andréossi, ‘ vous voulez 
nommer André aussi? Whois this André” ‘1 
know not what you mean by André,’ said Bonaparte, 
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‘{ am speaking of Andréossi: you surely must know 
hin; Genera] Andréossi of the Artillery.’ * André- 
ossi,’ said Talleyrand, ruminating, and dwelling on 
the name. *‘ Ah !'—yes—true—I thought he might 
have been known in the annals of diplomacy; but 
I mistook ; he is, as you say, merely in the artillery.’ 
In spite, however, of the punster’s efforts to deery 
the General’s diplomatic abilities, he was ultimately 
named Ambassador to London. 

The enewies of Talleyrand are prone to accuse 
him of that tergiversation, and that time-serving 
character which, as might be proved by a thousand 
modern instances, help a man wonderfully on in his 
travels through this world of chance and change. 
Most unquestionably no man has oftener shaken 
hands with new dynasties; and it has frequently 
been hinted, in no measured terms, that none can with 
greater tact and adroitness transfer his homage from 
the setting to the rising sun of power. tie has been 
taxed with gross adultation of Bonaparte when his 
star was in the ascendant, and the following is cited 
as a case in point. In 1786 the academy of Lyons 
proposed a prize for the best essay on the following 
question:—* What are the principles and the institu- 
tions best calculated to contribute to the happiness 
of society ! Bonaparte entered the list, though anony- 
mously, and his performance gained the prize. When 
the soldier of fortune was elevated to the imperial 
dignity, in 1804, Talleyrand, who was acquainted 
with the fact above stated, caused a strict search to 
be made for the victorious essay, which, when found, 
he presented tothe new-made Cesar. To the bitter 
disappointment of the courtier, Napoleon received the 
paper in silence, and threw it into the fire. 

The author of ‘The Political Life of Talleyrand’ 
devotes some pages to the affair of Maubreuil, who 
was said to have received secret instructions to as- 
sassinate the emperor in 1814, and whoseuttack upon 
the person of Talleyrand ata subsequent period made 
considerable noise, or, as our Gaijic neighbours say, 
excited a strong sensation in Paris. It may be re- 
collected that Maubreuii publicly inflicted a violent 
blow on the venerable diplomatist at St. Denis, alleg- 
ing in justification of this act of violence the non- 
fulfilment of certain promises made to him by Talley- 
rand with reference to the above-mentioned mission. 
To return, however, to the periud at which Mau- 
breuil enjoyed the confidence of ‘Talleyrand, and 
failed to execute the dark design with which, accord- 
ing to current report, he had been intrusted, a com- 
plaisant parasite of the Minister for Foreign Aflairs 
one day in his presence loaded the emissary with 
abuse for having neglected his task; ‘Alas! my 
friend,’ exclaimed ‘Talleyrand with a desponding 
shake of his head, ‘men now-a-days have no sense of 
religious obligation !’ 

Napoleon, when his power was on the decline, be- 
gan, and not without reason, to entertain some distrust 
of Talleyrand’s fidelity. On one occasion the Emperor 
observed in @ menacing tone to the wary statesman 
—‘ You imagine that in the event of my fall you 
would be placed at the head of a council of regency. 
Be warned in time; you will gain nothing by join- 
ing the ranks of my enemies. Were | to be suddenly 
attacked with a dangerous illness, your death would 








take place before mine.’ ‘ Sire,’ replied Talleyrand, 
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notin the least disconcerted by this abrupt apostrophe, 
*I need not such a warning to urge me to offer up 
my prayers for the prolongation of your Majesty's 
days.’ 

The Colossus was at length overthrown, and a 
new order of things was established in Europe. In 
1815, Talleyrand, still unshaken by the political 
storm, Was the representative of France at the ever 
memorable Congress of Vienna. 

Louis XVIIL. tormed a just appreciation of Talley- 
rand’s superior abilities: he knew the man well, 
though he carefully abstained from openly pronounc- 
ing & judgment upon his character, Wheu pressed to 
declare his opinion on this subject, the King usually 
replied by quoting the following lines trom Corneille, 
in allusion to the famous Cardinal Richelieu: 

‘Qu’on dise mal ou bien du fameux Cardinal, 

Ma prose ni mes vers n'en diront jamais nen ; 

Li ma fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 

li m’a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien,’ 
But notwithstanding this cautious moderation, Louis 
XVIII. evidently nurtured a secret grudge against 
Talleyrand, and occasionally displayed the feeling in 
various practical illustrations of the art of ingeniously 
tormenting. ‘I'o be more explicit, his Majesty was 
rather faquin with his grand chamberlain—for such 
was the dignity with which the ci-devant Minister 
for Foreign Atiairs was invested at the epoch of the 
restoration. In 1823, when France interveued in the 
affairs of Spain, ‘Talleyrand took occasion to com- 
ment rather freely on the course pursued by govern- 
ment. This was by no means agreeable to Louis 
XVIII. and a report was soon spread that the grand 
Chamberlain was not only in disgrace, but on the 
point of being exiled. Notlong alter the circulation 
of this rumour, Talleyrand made lis appearance at 
the Tuileries, and was received by the King in a 
manner which proved that something like a storm 
was impending. ‘Apropos,’ said the monarch, ‘1 
hear you are about to retire into the country.’ * Sire,’ 
rejoined Talleyrand, ‘ | have no such intention, unless 
your Majesty should think of going to Fontainebleau, 
fur in that case | shall of course solicit permission to 
accompany you, in discharge of the duties of my 
office.’ * No, no,’ said the King, ‘1 do not exactly 
mean that—but—in short, let us change the subject.’ 
There the matter rested for a few days, but wien 
Louis XVIII. again saw Talleyrand, he repeated his 
question, to which he received the same answer as 
before. A third time his Majesty returned to the 
charge, by asking his grand chamberlain if he was 
acquainted with the distance from Paris to Valengay 
—a place to which ‘l'alleyrand had once betore retired 
when under a cloud, ‘ Not exactly, Sire,’ replied 
the practised tactician, * but | believe it to be about 
twice as far as from Paris to Ghent.’ After this 
repartee, Louis XVIII. judged it advisabie to torment 
his grand chamberlain no longer on that subject. 

This species of petty warfare seems to have been 
carried to some extent between the King and his 
grand chamberlain, and to have given rise to many 
a‘ keen encounter of the wits’ between the bellige- 
rent parties. Shortly after the restoration, Talley+ 


rand had separated froim his better halt, who had con- 
sented to retire to England with an annual allowance 
of 60,000 francs. 


‘The King was soon informed of 
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these particulars, and was delighted beyond measure 
at the opportunity,of mystifying Talleyrand. He 
accordingly sent a private order to Madame Talley- 
rand, enjoining ber to return immediately to France. 
W hen informed of ber re-appearance in Paris, Louis 
XVII. was unusually gracious in his attentions to the 
grand chamberlain, and among other inquiries casu- 
ally asked if there was any truth in the report that 
his lady had arrived. * Yes, sire,’ said Talleyrand, 
‘I hove had my 20th of March as well as your Ma- 
jesty.’ 

We have already given an anecdote to illustrate 
the felicitous dexterity with which Talleyrand can 
evade a home question. The following, which dis- 
plays a similar degree of tact, is not unworthy of a 
place in our collection. Atthe period of the French 
expedition to Spain, under the Duke d’Angouléme, 
all classes in Paris, and particularly the speculators 
on the Bourse, were naturally on the qui vive for 
news from the army. A certain personage, who 
boasted a remote acquaintance with Talleyrand, paid 
him a visit in order to sound him on the subject of a 
piece of intelligence which had just gained circula- 
tion, but which, in the newspaper phrase, needed 
‘confirmation.’ The first compliment over— By the 
way,’ said the cunning questioner, suddenly accost- 
ing Talleyrand, ‘isthe news true!” *What news! 
‘W hy, the news just arrived ;’ and at the same time the 
questioner stated the particulars, ‘ Really,’ said Talley- 
rand, with inimitable sang froid, * you astonish me : 
not a word of this in the Moniteur /’ and taking up 
that official organ which lay apon the table, he affeet- 
ed to pursue its colums with attention. 

‘Towards the conclusion of the Bourbon regime, 
Talleyrand was far from being in good odour with 
the reigning family, though the fact might have been 
disguised from the public eye. ‘They have dis- 
graced me,’ observed he with a sort of prophetic in- 
spiration. * Be it so: their fall is not far distant; 
there is something in me which brings ill fortune to 
the government that neglects me.” 

It were no easy task to enumerate all the instances, 
on record, of that happy presence of mind which ne- 
ver fails to extricate T'alieyrand from a difficult pass, 
and the effect of which is heightened by a peculiar 
immobility of visage that baffles all attempts at pene- 
tration. As the eyes are said to be the mirror of the 
soul, Talleyrand, when in conversation, habitually 
keeps his half-closed, in ordet to veil their expression, 
and baffle the scrutiny of any modern Lavater whose 
science might enable him to read a meaning in some 
fleeting, undisciplined glance. This precaution, 
though far trom adding grace to a countenance not 
modeiled by nature in one of her happiest moods, is 
yet worthy of the Machiavel whose physiognomy is 
no title-page to the volume of his thoughts, and who 
holds that the faculty of speech was given to man for 
the purpose of concealing his opinions. Take him 
for all in all, no man at the present day can saya 
good thing with more effect than the octogenarian re- 
presentative of la jeune France ; but we apprehend 
that as much lies in the manner as in the matter. of 
his jokes. ‘Take away the dry sarcastic impassibility 
with which any of the thousand and one repartees 
laid to his charge have been uttered, and half the 





point is lost. His are jests which lose much by being 

















retailed at second hand. Notwithstanding this impres- 
sion, we venture to conclude this chapter with a few 
of his misce}laneous bon-mots. They want the sup- 
port of that inappreciable phlegm which would reu- 
der evenan indifferent pleasantry irresistible ; but in 
spite of this disadvantage we trust they will not de- 
rogate from Talleyrand’s European reputation as a 
witof the first water. Such of our readers as have 
seen the veteran diplomatist must call fancy to their 
aid ; they must conjure up before their * mind’s eye’ 
a countenance to which no description of ours could 
render adequate justice, and they will thus more ful- 
ly appreciate the good things here set before them, 
without much scrupulous attention to the mode of 
their arrangement or the order of their presentation. 

In 1814, at the period of the conferences with 
the Emperor of Russia, M. Alexis de G*** * address. 
ed a number of questions to Talleyrand, on the course 
which government was likely to adopt. ‘Well, 
Prince,’ at last said the querist, who squinted so hor- 
ribly that his eyes seemed turned almost inside out, 
‘how go state affairs —* Comme vous voyez,’ re- 
plied Talleyrand. ‘The reader will perceive that the 
point is untranslateable. 

On another occasion, the prince was greatly blam- 
ed for having been amongst the first to desert the 
cause of Napoleon. ‘Bah! exclaimed Talleyrand, 
‘the fact is simply that my watch went rather too 
fast; for everybody else did the same thing just in 
the nick of time.’ 

‘Some very important discussion must have taken 
place to-day in the cabinet council,’ observed a friend 
to Talleyrand, ‘ for the sitting lasted full five hours, 
What can have passed ?’—* Five hours,’ said 'Talley- 
rand. An emigrant once spoke to the princé in the 
most contemptuous terms of the empire, and con- 
cluded by asserting, that the regime of the restoration 
could alone administer effectually to the wants of the 
country. ‘Very true,’ said Talleyrand; ‘ under the 
empire we proceeded but slowly: we merely achiev- 
ed wonders, whereas now we work miracles.’ 

A courtier, with sundry bows and scrapes, and * ma- 
ny: wreathed smiles,’ once accosted 'Talleyrand with 
* Your Excellency has deigned to promise me your 
protection ; accordingly I take the liberty of remind- 
ing your Excellency that such a place is vacant’ (de- 
signating a particular office.) ‘* Vacant!’ exclaimed 
Talleyrand, with an emphasis on the word, which he 
repeated: ‘my good friend, you have yet to learn 
that when a place is vacant, it is already given 
away.’ 

When the second restoration took place, a certain 
pompous personage applied to Talleyrand for a di- 
plomatic post. *What may be your claim ? demand- 
ed Talleyrand. * Your Excellency,’ said the appli- 
cant with much importance, * must know that [ have 
been at Ghent.’ * At Ghent? are you certain of the 
fact” * Quite positive,’ replied the courtier, with a 
feeling of indignation thet the truth of his assertion 
should for a moment have been called in question. 
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hundred Royalists ; not one more; and yet not less 
than fifly thousend have already returned from that 


city!’ 

Dates the last illness of Louis XVIII. Talleyrand, 
speaking of certain projected Government measures, 
observed, ‘ his Majesty must now open his eyes, or 
close them for ever.’ 

Under the Vilele administration, M. Ferraud was 
in the habit of appearing in the Chamber of Peers, 
supported by a couple of Jackeys. *There goes an 
exact personification of the Government,’ cried Tal- 
leyrand,—*‘ carried like a child, and fancying itself 
walking.’ 

When Prince Polignac was placed at the head of 
the administration, he was reported to have said that 
under his auspices and those of his colleagues, France 
would be saved. *Why not” said Talleyrand, ‘a 
flock of geese saved the Capitol.’ 

One day at the Tuileries, where Talleyrand was 
in attendance as Grand Chamberlain, he remained 
for a considerable time in silent contemplation of the 
Minister of Baden, who was remarkable for a spare 
habit of body. At length he broke silence. ‘ His 
excellency,’ observed Talleyrand, ‘always puzzles 
me prodigiously. I never can tell to a certain whe- 
ther he walks on three legs or wears three swords.’ 

For the present we take a reluctant leave of our 
most facetious Plenipotentiary. Our aim has been 
to present but a slight sketch of our subject, leaving 
to abler pens the task of dwelling on a political ca- 
reer which exhibits the constant struggle of a man 
of genius with the grandest epochs of the French 
history. To Talleyrand belongs the triumph—and 
to him at least it has proved no empty vain-glorious 
boast—that whether he stemmed the torrent or swam 
with the stream, he still rose proudly above the waves 
which engulphed so many of his contemporaries. 
Monarchs have been made and unmade; dynasties 
have flourished and faded; nations and empires 
have risen and fallen; but the architect who had so 
prominent a share in rearing the political Babel, has 
survived its wreck. Whata lesson for Kings! 


From the Court Journal. 


MEMORANDA AND RECOLLECTIONS RELATING TO 
AMERICA. 


COLLECTED FROM CONVERSATIONS WITH DR. FRANK- 
LIN, PRESIDENT ADAMS, MR. JAY, MR. LAURENS, 
AND THE PLENIPOTENTIARY OF HIS BRITANNIC 
MAJESTY, DAVID HARTLEY, M.P. 

‘Tne temper and manner of the Americans are not 
suited to those of our countrymen ; they are narrow- 
minded and low bred; they show no generosity, 
nor nobleness of mind, nor that patriotic spirit of love 
to the country which is natural to us, who are indi- 
genous to the soil, and descended from long lines of 


‘Now,’ said Talleyrand, ‘tell me candidly if you| ancestors, from which we have inherited national at- 


have really been at Ghent, or if you have merely re- 
turned from it.’ ‘1 do not understand your Excel- 
lency,’ replied the suitor in unspeakable amazement. 
Talleyrand proceeded to explain. ‘The truth is,’ 


tachment and family pride. They trace no such 
ancestry. Every man is for himself. They are co- 
lonists, or descended from colonists. All emigrated 
from this country ; some even as convicts; others, 





said he, ‘that at Ghent there were seven or cight|adventurers—all unconnected with each other. Few, 
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if any, are in the rank of gentlemen, or have had a 
liberal or classical education. All religions are to- 


lerated among them; from which a liberal turn of 


mind might be expected; but, on the contrary, they 
are pedantic and caustic. Most of them are Presby- 
terians or quakers—sly, severe, and enthusiastic, yet 
mostly self-interested. They have a general appre- 
hension that they are despised by this country, and 
they are sensible of having been oppressed and in- 
sulted ; for which they retain an implacable resent- 
ment. 

When David Hartley went to Paris as Plenipo- 
tentiary, to treat with the American ministers, there 
were four of them :—Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Jay, and Mr. Laurens. 

Franklin was a man of strong and firm under- 
standing, but not embellished by any classical educa- 
tion. He was of low birth; yet having been a book- 
seller, he was well read in English books; but what 
he had read more, was the tempers and manners of 
men. He was a philosopher, and he looked upon 
nations as a statesman, in the aggregate; but hav- 
ing been bred in low life, he looked at them from the 
bottom, and not from the fep, and he was a better 
judge how the low people would think and act in 
great national perils, than how the upper ranks 
would feel. He had a great desire to effect a peace 
with this country: yet he had strong resentments, 
both national! and personal. 

Adams was a man of a very different kind ; supe- 
rior in learning ; but not equal to Franklin in depth 
of understanding, and the original powers of the 
mind ; a little pedantic, ond rather jealous of Frank- 
lin’s superiority. In the Commission, Adams's name 
was mentioned first, Adams and Franklin. But all 
diplomatic concerns and consultations with ministers 
were really addressed to Franklin and Adams. 
Adams felt this. 

Jay was a much younger man : he was rather ir- 
ritable and jealous on the part of his nation; but 
when he came afterwards to England, he became so 
ministerial, and talked in so different a style from 
what he had done in Paris, that David Hartley could 
not help saying to him, “4d d'autres, a d'autres” — 
“You must not talk thus to me.’ Probably Franklin 
saw something of this pliability in Jay, for he gave him 
an apartment in his own house at Passy ; perhaps to 
have him under his own eye, as Hartley thought, 
and to prevent his being drawn off towards the in- 
terests of Great Britain, even by Hartley himself; 
although Franklin had every reason to believe that 


Hartley’s principles were firm to the true rights of 


liberty and unbiassed justice. Yet Franklin himselt 
was not always free from suspicions; and though 
Hartley and he were upon the most familiar terms 
of intercourse, from an intimacy of many years, and 
had each of them great respect and deference for 
the character of the other, as well as a certain de- 
gree of confidence, yet they were each of them cau- 
tious ; and upon those subjects upon which they dif- 
fered, each avoided to enter into dispute as far as he 
could. ‘They were each of them wary as prudent 
politicians, although they were good friends. 
Laurens was gained by the ministry, and seduced 
into treachery towards his own country while he re- 
mained in England. Le had been taken prisoner by 
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Keppel, in his way from America to Paris, and 
treated on board ship with respect and distinction, 
as aman invested with the dignity of an ambassador ; 
but when he was brought to England he was put 
into the Tower, where he was treated with great 
harshness, till it was discovered that Lord Cornwal- 
lis, who was prisoner in America, was in the custody 
of Laurens’s own son. 

When Laurens went beck to America, he was suc- 
ceeded in his commission by Jefferson, then a young 
man, not more than thirty-five yearsofage. He was 
petulant and ill-humoured: full of jealousy and sus- 
picion, hostile to this country, and it was much fear- 
ed he would prevent that reconcilement and renewal 
of friendly intercourse which would be beneficial to 
both nations, and which might smooth the remaining 
asperities of past contentions. He has since been 
President. 

Dr. Franklin seemed always very earnest in his 
wishes for pacification: in a letter to Hartley, he 
strongly presses him “ to abate the miseries of war, 
and to lessen the resemblance between Earth and 
Hell.” This was at the time when Franklin sent 
Mr. Thornton over, apparently to settle an exchange 
of prisoners, but secretly with a hope of preparing 
some negotiations for peace. ‘Thornton had fre- 
quent consultations with Hartley, at his house in 
Golden square, and Lord North was in constant com- 
munication with Hartley: this was always at night. 
On one or two occasions, he proposed waiting upon 
Lord North in the morning, but his Lordship put it 
off till night, at ten o’clock. One night I remember 
[ sat up almost all night,—Mr. Hammond and Mr, 
Thornton were with me,—waiting Hartley’s return 
from Lord North’s, and we were much exhilirated by 
his Lordship’s attention to al] his arguments, and his 
conviction that the continuance of the American war 
was not only impolitic, but impracticable. His dis- 
position had never been sanguinary, merciless, nor 
vindictive; he had at one time declared his readiness 
to dispense with taxation ; at another time, had even 
proposed terms with America; by which he showed, 
at least, that he did not insist, like Lord George 
Germain, upon unconditional submission. But he 
was indolent, and suffered himself to be controlled 
by those who were determined to prosecute the war, 
“coute qui coule.” It was so, probably in this in- 
stance, fur when Hartley left him at night he seem- 
ed exceedingly disposed to accommodation; but the 
next morning, having, probably, been influenced by 
higher powers, he wrote to Hartley to say, “ That 
his terms were inadmissible.” 

Afterwards, in December, 1781, when Hartley 
had that long consultation with Lord North, of 
which he himself made the following memoranda, 
the meeting was contrived with the greatest possible 
secresy. Lord North had appointed him to come at 
half-past tenat night. When he arrived, Lord North 
was not at home, but he was shown into the ante- 
chamber, where he remained some time alone; not 
a voice nor a sound was to be heard in the house ; 
at last Lord North came in, but silently, no knock, 
nor ring, nor sound of any kind, by which Hartley 
conceived he had walked home through the Park, 
and let himself in, unless, which is very possible, 
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conversation with some person as to how Hartley’s 
proposals should be received. When he went into 
the room where Lord North was, he observed that 
another door, on the side of the fire, remained open, 
and it remained so the whole time, which was a sin- 
gular circumstance at midnight, during a secret con- 
sultation, and in the cold month of December. Hart- 
ley could not help suspecting that it must be left 
open for some person woh sat on the other side to 
overhear the discourse; what that might be no one 
can know, but as thoughts and guesses are free, it 
possibly might have been that personage of all others 
most interested in the debate, and Hartley considered 
himself at the time as if speaking before him. 
W. H. 5S. H. 


From the Court Journal. 
PRAGUE, AND THE EXILED ROYAL FAMILY OF FRANCE, 


Pracve is the capital of the old kingdom of Bohe- 
mia, and is divided into two cities, the old and the new. 
The former is built on a hill; the latter, in a plain 
beneath it. The new city is washed by the Moldan, 
and on the left bank of the river, there is a vast suburb, 
called the Little Town, and connected with Prague 
by a bridge. This bridge is ornamented with several! 
statues, among others, with that of St. John Nepo- 
muelnus. It stands on the very spot where, by order 
of King Venceslas, the Saint was thrown into the 
river for refusing to reveal the confession of the 
Queen. 

Despite of several very fine monuments, Prague pre- 
sents a gloomy aspect. It is a true Austrian city : cold, 
quiet, and phlegmatic. Its inhabitants, who amount 
to nearly one hundred thousand, seem to move almost 
without noise. Nothing can be more singular and 
picturesque than the view of Prague, when seen 
from the summit of the high hill, on which the old 
city may be said to hang. The bright red colour of 
the tiles, with which all the houses are roofed, is 
admirably relieved by the gray or blue tint of hun- 
dreds of gothic edifices and spires. 

The palace of Hradschin, which has been fixed 
upon as the winter abode of the exiled Royal Family 

France, used to be the residence of the Emperor 
of Austria, when he visited Bohemia. 

The Hradschin crowns the mountain of the old 
city, and overlooks the suburb. It is a spacious and 
magnificent structure, but is characterized by that 
air of solitude and gloom which pervades every thing 
in Prague. 

This place revives a crowd of interesting historical 
recollections. It was founded by Wenzel, burnt in 
1316, and rebuilt in 1335, after the model of the 
Louvre. In 1378, after the death of the Emperor 
Charles, the palace was forsaken for the space ofa 
century, when Rudolph II. preserved the beautiful 
structure from inevitable ruin, and embellished it 
with many fine statues and other works of art. In 
1652, John George, Elector of Saxony, besieged 
Prague, and stripped the Hradschin of its treasures. 
Shortly after, Kenigsmark, the Swede, reduced it to 
ruins, and sent to Stockbolm the pictures and statues 
which had escaped the devastation of the bombs.— 
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by mercilessly cutting off the heads and feet of those 
figures in the pictures which represented individuals 
obnoxious to her. These pictures were, for the most 
part, chefs d’euvre of Correggio. Maria Theresa 
reLuilt the Hradschin from the plans of the architect 
Banosty. The building was not completed until 1774. 

In order to gain access to the ex-Royal Family, it 
is necessary to make an application to M. de Mont- 
bel at Vienna, or to M. de Blacasat Prague. The 
latter is himself very difficult of access, and always 
appears to grant the permission with some degree of 
reluctance. It is necessary to give him, in writing, 
the name of the applicant, his titles, his place of 
residence, together with a statement of the route he 
may have followed, the motives that have induced 
him to undertake the journey, and whither he may 
propose going after quitting Buschtierad. If every 
thing be satisfactory, the permission is granted after 
a few days’ delay, and the precise hour is specified 
at which the visiter must present himself; in short, 
the same formality is observed which used to cha- 
racterize the etiquette of the Tuileries. 

Twenty German guards, who are changed every 
four-and-twenty hours, do duty at the castle, and 
render military honours to the ex-King and his family. 
The castle is furnished in the German style; that is 
to say, with a very sparing supply of furniture, and 
the utmost simplicity. At the specified hour, the 
door of the audience chamber is thrown open, and 
Charles X. is perceived seated at a table. If the 
visiter be well known to him, he offers him his hand 
to kiss; if he be little or not at all acquainted with 
him, he salutes him with a slight bow of the head. 
The visiter stands during the whole of the audience, 
perhaps during eight or ten minutes. M. de Blacas 
is always present, except when a private audience 
is solicited; and that is never ted until the day 
after the request is made. Charles X. addresses 
many questions to his visiters, but the answers he 
receives have no effect in altering the ideas he has 
formed of the situation of France. If any one ven- 
tures to correct these ideas, he listens without inter- 
ruption. He smiles with an air of doubt, and at 
length replies, “ You are misinformed.” He then en- 
deavours to change the conversation. 

Charles the Xth’s usual dress is a brown coat, to 
all appearance the same which he used to wear at 
the Tuileries, for it now looks somewhat threadbare. 
His misfortunes have not impaired his health. He 
is still as active and as cheerful as ever. His taste 
for field sports seems to have forsaken him, and he 
very rarely touchesa gun. He daily walks out for 
two or three hours without any companion or attend- 
ant ; but he rarely rides on horseback. He euperin- 
tends all his household expenses. His servants do 
not wear any livery. 

At ten o’clock precisely, the Royal Family assem- 
ble to breakfast. They dine at six. Ten covers are 
usually Jaid for dinner. The table is served abund- 
antly, but every thing is very plain. 

M. Sosthene de la Rochefoucault, in his account 
of a visit to Buschtierad, describes the arrangements 
of the table, to which he was several times admitted. 
This was in the country, where the tions are 
different from those observed by the Royal Family 
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at their ae residence. At Buschtierad, the King 











sits at the head of the table, the Duchess d’Angou- 
léme on his right, and Mademoiselle on his left; next 
to the Dauphiness, sits the Duke de Bordeaux; and 
next to Mademoiselle, the Dauphin, who has at his 
other side Madame de Goutand. The Duke de Bla- 
cas sits opposite to the King, with M. de Latil and 
the Viscountess d’Agouts on either side of him. 
Next in order are ranged MM. O’Haggerty (the one, 
Equerry to the King, and the other to the Dauphin- 
ess,) and the individuals invited. ‘The dejeuner,and 
the conversation which succeeds it, occupy an hour, 
after which the royal family separate, and receive, 
in private, the pilgrims who come to visit them. 

Charles X. and all the other members of the 
family, including even the Duke de Bordeaux and 
Mademoiselle, do the honours of the table, and ac- 
quit themselves with much grace and amiability. 
During the repast, the conversation is not maintain- 
ed on a very serious or reserved footing. The ri- 
gour of etiquette is occasionally broken through, and 
a good joke frequently excites the hearty risibility 
of the whole company, not excepting the exiled mo- 
narch himself. 

The income of Charles X. is about 800,000 francs 

rannum. A considerable portion of his capital is 
invested in French rentes, five per cent., which are 
in the hands of an eminent banker, in whose name 
these rentes are inscribed. With thissum the Prince 
maintains the expenses of his household and pays 
the salaries of the individuals in his service, some of 
which are tolerably high. 

The Dauphin and Dauphiness occupy the second 
story of the castle. Their apartments communicate 
by a long corridor which extends from one side of 
the building to the other. The Duke d’Angouléme 
has undergone no change of manner. He still exhi- 
bits the same degree of insouciance ; and one might 
imagine thvt he had lost nothing, and had nothing to 
regret. The Dauphiness, on the contrary, never men- 
tions France but with tears in her eyes. She is re- 
signed; but her resignation is melancholy. She is 
scarcely ever seen tosmile. She takes an airing at 
two o'clock every day, sometimes in a caléche, tete- 
d-tete with the Dauphin. At other times, the Prince 
mounts his horse, and rides at a walking pace, while 
the Duchess accompanies him on foot. She is very 
fond of walking. 

Charles X. is inflexible with regard to the Duchess 
de Berri, and speaks of her in the most severe terms. 
The Duchess, who is separated from Prague by the 
distance of upwards of a hundred leagues, is the ob- 
ject of such strict surveillance that she is unable to 
answer any of the letters addressed to her. Lately, 
some persons who had charge of her affairs in Paris, 
vainly looked for letters from Madame, which were 
indispensable to enable them to conclude the sale of 
some property. The Dauphiness does not share the 
harsh feelings of Charles X. towards the Duchess de 
Berri. When she speaks of her sister-in-law, it is 
in unequivocal terms of kindness. 

The apartments occupied by the young Prince and 
his sister, are on the story below those of the Dau- 

in and Dauphiness. They have each their house- 

ld, consisting of a very small number of domestics. 
Mademoiselle hae only three or four ladies, She 
does not receive more than five thousand francs per 
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month. The young Prince and Princess have their 
separate tables. [t is only on holidays, or when in 
the country, that they sit at the King’s table. 

Mademoiselle, though only fourteen years of age, 
looks eighteen, and she has nothing of the child 
abouther. She is not beautiful, but extremely grace- 
ful, and bears a resemblance to her mother. She 
dresses with extreme simplicity: usually in white 
muslin, which is very becoming to her slender and 
elegant figure. She evinces a great talent for draw- 
ing, plays the most difficult music at sight, speaks 
several languages with facility, and the gaiety and 
amiability of her temper render her universally be- 
oved. 

In front of the castle, there is a fine garden, in 
which the young Princess spends a great portion of 
the time allotted to her recreation. A little cottage 
serves her as a place of shelter, when she is overtak- 
en by the rain. The mention of France always 
makes her weep; and, like her aunt, her feelings 
are deeply moved on seeing any person whom she 
used to know in Paris. Every evening, at half-past 
eight, Mademoiselle takes leave of the royal family, 
and retires to her own apartments. 

The Duke de Bordeaux excels in bodily exercises, 
to all of which he is passionately devoted. He is a 
bold rider, and fearlessly leaps the barriers which 
are presented to him, when taking his riding lessons. 
Instead of being intimidated by a fall, he immediate- 
ly remounts his horse with renewed ardour and per- 
severance. He is not, however, quite so fond of 
his scholastic studies ; and it is with some degree of 
reluctance that he applies himself to his German, 
Italian, and Latin lessons. On the other hand, he 
can break a téte de poupée with a pistol ball, at the 
distance of thirty paces; climbs to the top of a tree 
with the agility of a squirrel, and fences admirably. 
Billiards are his favourite game. He is gay, frank, 
open-hearted, and sincere. He is not very tall of his 
age, but his figure is slender and well formed. His 
usual dress consists ofa blue jacket, and white or grey 
trowsers, according to the season. He goes out every 
day, without regard to the state of the weather. He 
spends the evening with his grandfather, and at eight 
o'clock retires to bed. 

Since the first of November, the education of the 
Duke ce Bordeaux has been consigned to the Bishop 
of Hermopolis, and to the Marquis d’Hartpoul, who 
have superseded Baron Damas, and the Fathers 
Drouellot and Desplace. 

Charles X. does not regard the Duke de Bordeaux 
as Henry V.; but as his own abdication was not ac- 
cepted, on the conditions which he proposed, he de- 
clares it to be null. These are the causes which 
thwarted the views of the legitimatists on their jour- 
ney to Prague. The old mae never approved of the 
declaration of the majority of his grandson. In vain 
the Duchess d’Angouléme and others have endea- 
voured to alter his opinion on this subject; he re- 
mains inflexible. This circumstance casts a gloom 
over the inmates of Buschtierad, and has occasioned, 
if not dissension, at least constraint. 

Very few French journals are suffered to ‘reach 
Buschtierad ; the Austrian police adopts measures to 
prohibit their entrance into the Imperial States. As 
an exception, the } addressed to Charles X. 
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are delivered to him, without being previously ex- 
amined and mutilated by the scissors of the censor on 
the frontier, who mercilessly dissects the few papers 
which are allowed to enter Austria. The Journal 
des Debdats is one of the journals most frequently seen 
’ on the King’s table. 
It is only during the summer season that the ex- 
iled family inhabit the Castle of Buschtierad, which 
is five leagues distant from Prague. The castle 
rises above a semi-circular valley, in the heart of 
which there is a smal! lake, surrounded by trees. 
In the neighbourhood of the Buschtierad there is 
no habitation, save a few huts, which are occupied 
by labourers, who live by the employment they derive 
from the castle. This residence, which is fronted by 
a long avenue of apple trees and a court-yard, is 
composed of two high wings, which flank a sort of 
cloister. ‘The left wing adjoins an extensive farm 
belonging to the castle, and the right wing is the en- 
trance. Behind the cloister there is a small garden, 
in which the old King is very fond of walking. 
Buschtierad was the property of the Duke of Tusca- 
ny, who sold it to Charles X. 





From the Atheneum, 


The Bow in the Cloud ; or the Negro’s Memorial. 
London: Jackson & Walford. 


Now that the storm hath roared its last, and we are 
rejoicing in the prospect of peace and fair weather, 
comes, naturally enough, a book bearing the title of 
the symbol of reconciliation ; and it is made up of the 
contributions of writers as widely differing in moods 
and capacities, one from the other, as the shades 
which compose the “ triumphal arch ”’ itself. 

This graceful volume contains a collection of po- 
ems and short papers in prose, gathered many years 
ago, in the hope of aiding the cause of the Abolition- 
ists; and therefore it is, that in its pages we find so 
much more of sorrow, and so much less of hope; so 
much more of the whips and frauds of the past, and 
so much less of the peaceful future, than its title 
would lead us to expect. We like the poetry of the 
volume better than the prose ; much of it is of a pure 
vintage, and has Jost nothing of its flavour or fra- 
grance by having been kept seven years. We must 
give a specimen, and it shall be from our old friend 

ary Howitt. She may have written better than in 
the following poem ; but there are few of her works 
in which the strength of her feelings is more fully de- 


veloped : 
THE NEGRO MOTHER. 


1 thank my God and yours, my blessed ones, 
That you were not born slaves; I'll tell you how 
A little negro babe grew sick and died 

Without its mother near it. 


She laid him down ; and asa bird 
Struck with a mortal dart, she reeled, 

Yet dared not look again, she heard 
The last, long summons to the field; 

She laid him down, the only one, 

Her hope, her love dwelt fondly on. 


The Bow in the Cloud. 








The only heart that hers had met 
With joy, and turned from with regret. 
A golden link in slavery’s chain, 
The manna on life’s desert plain, 
Which, through the weary day and night, 
Made slumber bliss, and labour light. 
All pain was hers the slave could know, 
Hard toil and insult, taunt and blow; 
Yet had her bright-eyed negro child, 
Almost to slavery reconciled 
Her spirit, for his smiles could bring 
Lost pleasures to her soul, and bliss 
From out his love burst, like a spring, 
That gladdens the parched wilderness, 
And toiling ’neath the scorching sun, 
She thought but how, when day was done, 
Sitting beside the plantain tree, 
Clasping his little playful hand, 
Or joining in his thoughtless glee, 
‘he mother’s fondness might expand ; 
And, thrilling like a finer sense, 
Be for all pain a recompense. 
A burning fever came at length, 
And bowed his frame, consumed his strength ; 
And wild throbs of delirious pain 
Filled with alarms his infant brain. 
He clasped his mother’s neck and prayed, 
Madly and mournfully, for aid. 
But vain his prayer; she might not stay 
To watch beside him through the day. 
*T was harvest time, when she must bear 
Of toil and task, a heavier share, 
So, sleepless through the night, she sat 
Watching beside her infant's mat, 
And with untiring love, 
Bent o’er him ; soothed and wiled away 
The fears that made his brain a prey ; 
And bathed his brow, and strove 
To please him with each thing she knew 
He loved when he was strong; 
The tale that oft his wonder drew, 
His favourite sport and song. 
To lay his little cheek to hers, 
And his burning breath to feel, 
To hear the feeble plaint that stirs 
The heartstrings like love's last appeal. 
But day was up; the toil begun 
And she must go forth with her fettered race. 
What heeds the white man, though her son 
Be torn from her embrace, 
And left to die, of deaths the worst, 
In agonies of burning thirst? 
What isa negro-infant’s sorrow 
To him? a mother’s wild distress; 
Her groan of utter wretchedness, 
Or look of frenzied horror? 
She must away to till the bane 
Of her dark race, the blood-nursed cane. 
So she Jaid him down, and forth she went, 
With a mother’s outraged feelings wild, 
And as the fiery sunbeams spent 
Her frame, not of the scorching ray 
She thought, but only how the day, 
Hour after hour, might wear away 
With her poor abandoned child. 









All day she toiled ; at night she sped 
To her hut, and there he lay ; 
But cold and stiff, on his dreamless bed, 
Where life had passed away ! 
Alas! for that poor mother’s wail, 
When she saw his cheek all wet with tears; 
And thought what anguish would assail 
His soul, when pangs and fears 
Came o’er him, and he called in vain 
On the only one that was dear to him; 
Who could have soothed his dying pain, 
And blessed him ere his eyes grew dim. 
At length she caimed her grief and laid 
Her infant in the plantain’s shade ; 
And, as if lulling him to rest, 
Began a lowly warbled strain ; 
For she knew in death the child was blest, 
And freed from the white man’s chain : 


“ My little one! my blessed one! 
Would I were laid with thee! 

Would that my limbs were fetterless 
In lands beyond the sea. 

Would I could burst life’s long dark dream, 
And be where thou art now, 

Where cool gales from my native stream 
Are freshening o’er thy brow. 


“ Thou art there! thou art there! I see thee stand 
On our broad river’s shore ; 

Thy father clasps thy little hand, 
And you are slaves no more. 


Tell him, thou dear, thou happy one, 
Though I wear the white man’s chain, 


My galling task will soon be done, . 
And we all shall meet again. 


“ We all shall meet again, and see, 
In the towering lolo’s shade, 
Our childrea sporting joyfully 
Where we in childhood played. 
My child, I will not mourn for thee; 
Your shouts are echoing wide, 
In the broad shade of the lolo tree, 
On our own river’s side.” 
Nottingham, 1826. Mary Howrrr. 


In all that touches upon the deep sorrows of a 
mother’s heart, there are few more eloquent, and 
none more true, than Mary Howitt. 


From the Atheneum. 
MRS. FLETCHER. 


Tr is with feelings of more than common regret 
that we have to notice the death of Mrs. Fletcher, 
late Miss Jewsbury,) on her way from Sholapore to 
mbay: this took place on the 3d of October last. 

It seems but yesterday since we offered her our best 
wishes for her health and happiness on the long and 
arduous pilgrimage she was about to undertake; and 
we cannot but mournfully remember the r plea- 
sure with which she anticipated beholding the riches 
of nature and antiquity in the gorgeous East, and 
how “she wished she could carry with her half the 


Mrs. Fletcher. 


books in the British Museum.” Alas! the eager 
and active spirit to which such aspirations were a 
second nature, is now at rest for ever! 

We believe that our friend was a native of War- 
wickshire. ‘We know that she was early in life de- 
prived of her mother, and thenceforth called upon to 
take her place at the head of a large family, (then 
removed to Manchester,) with the further trial of 
most precarious health. These circumstances are 
only mentioned as illustrative of the energy of her 
mind, which, under the pressure of so many of the 
— cares of life, could yet find time to dream 

reams of literary distinction, ard, in the course of a 
very few years, to convert those visions into reali- 
ties. Anextract froma private letter which has 
fallen into our possession, dated but a short time be- 
fore she left England, gives us an opportunity of re- 
ferring to the progress of her mind in her own words. 

“ The passion for literary distinction consumed me 
from nine years old. I had no advantages—great 
obstacles—and now, when from disgust I cannot 
write a line to please myself, [ look back with regret 
to the days when facility and audacity went hand in 
hand. 1 wish in vain for the simplicity that neither 
dreaded criticism nor knew fear. Intense labour 
has, in some measure, supplied the deficiencies of 
early idleness and common-place instruction ; inter- 
course with those who were once distant and bright 
as the stars, has become a thing of course: I have 
not been unsuccessful in my own career. But the 
period of timidity and of sadness is come now, and 
with my foot on the threshold of a new life and a 
new world, 

I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away this life of care.” 

It was at an early period of her life that she ventur- 
ed to address a letter to Wordsworth, full of the impa- 
tient longings of an ardent and questioning mind— 
it is sufficient proof of its reception to state, that this 
led to a correspondence, and thence to a permanent 
friendship. She was also materially assisted in the 
developement of her talents, and bringing their fruits 
before the public, by the advice and active kindness 
of Mr. Alaric Watts, at that time resident in Man- 
chester; an obligation which she was always ready 
gratefully to acknowledge. 

Her first work, we believe, was entitled “ Phantas- 
magoria, or Essays on Life and Literature,” which 
was well received by the public. This was followed 
by her “ Letters to the Young,” written soon after a 
severe illness; her “ Lays for Leisure Hours,” and, 
lastly, her “ Three Histories,” all of which have 
been deservedly popular. But many of her best 
writings are, unfortunately, scattered abroad. She 
contributed some of their brightest articles to the 
Annuals during the season of their p rity : of 
these we mention at random, “The Boor of the Broc- 
ken,” in the “ Forget-me-not ;” “The Hero of the 
Coliseum,” in the “ Amulet;” and the “ Lovers’ 
Quarrel,” in the “ Literary Souvenir.” Many of her 
poems, too, dispersed in different periodicals, deserve 
to be collected ; in particular,“ The Lost Spirit,” 
and the “ Phantom King,” written on the death of 
George the Fourth. i ears 1831 and 
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own columns, and we need not remind our readers 
that “ The Oceanides,” perhaps her last literary la- 
bour, appeared there. 

But we think that all these, excellent as they 
were, are only indications of what she might and 
would have achieved, had further length of days been 
permitted to her; that such was her own opinion, 
may be gathered from further passages in the same 
letter from which we have already quoted. 

“I can bear blame ifseriously given, and accompa- 
nied by that general justice which I feel due to me ; 
banter is that which I cannot bear, and the preva- 
lence of which in passing criticism, and the dread of 
which in my own person, greatly contributes to my 
determination of letting many years elapse before I 
write another book.” 

“ Unfortunately, I was twenty-one before I became 
a reader, and I became a writer almost as scon; it is 
the ruin of all the young talent of the day, that read- 
ing and writing are simultaneous. We do not edu- 
cate ourselves for literary enterprise. Some never 
awake to the consciousness of the better things neg- 
lected ; and if one like myself is at last seized upon 
by a blended passion for knowledge and for truth, he 
has probably committed himself by a series of jejune 
efforts; the standard of inferiority is erected, and the 
curse of mere cleverness clings to his name. I 
would gladly burn almost every thing I ever wrote, 
if so be that I might start now with a mind that had 
seen, read, thought, and suffered, somewhat at least 
approaching to a preparation. Alas! alas! we all 
sacrifice the palm-tree to obtain the temporary 
draught of wine! We slay the camel that would bear 
us through the desert, because we will not endure a 
momentary thirst. 

“1 have done nothing to live, and what I have yet 
done must pass away with a thousand other blossoms, 
the growth, the beauty, and oblivion ofa day. The 
powers which I feel, and of which I have given pro- 
mise, may mature—may stamp themselves in act; 
but the spirit of despondency is strong upon the fu- 
ture exile, and I fear they never will— 


I feel the long grass growing o'er my heart. 


“ My ‘ Three Histories’ has most of myself in them, 
but they are fragmentary. Public report has fasten- 
ed the ‘ Julia’ upon me; the childhood, the opening 
hop and many of the after opinions are correct; 

t all else is fabulous. 

“ In the best of every thing I have done, you will 
find one leading idee—- Death : all thoughts, all im- 
ages, all contrasts of thoughts and images, are de- 
rived from living much in the valley of that shadow ; 
from having learned life rather in the vicissitudes of| 
man than woman, from the mind being Hebraic. 
My poetry, except some half dozen pieces, may’ be 
consigned to oblivion; but in all you would find the 
sober hue, which, to my mind’s eye, blends equally 
with the golden glow of sunset and the bright green 
of spring ; and is seen equally in the ‘ temple of de- 
light’ as in the tomb of decay and separation. I am 
melancholy by nature, cheerful on principle.” 

We can add little to these in ing confessions 
of one whose sincerity could well be relied upon. 
in conversation Mrs. Fletcher was brilliant and elo- 
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herself: and we feel, as we record her untimely 
death, that a friend has been taken away from us, as 
well as a bright ornament from the female litera- 
ture of this country. 





From the Atheneum. 
EXPORTATION OF ICE FROM BOSTON TO CALCUTTA. 


Tue supplying ~f ice to the West Indies and the 
Southern States of the Union, has, it appears, become, 
within these few years, an extensive branch of trade 
at Boston, U.S. The originators of this scheme de- 
termined last year to extend their operations, and try 
how far it was practicable to transport a cargo to 
Calcutta. The result was most successful; and we 
copy from the Journal of the Asiatic Society the 
following interesting particulars as to the mode adopt- 
ed, which appears to have been furnished by the 
American agent. The ponds from which the Bos- 
ton ice is cut are situated within ten miles of the 
city. It is also procured from the Kennebec and 
Penobscot rivers in the State of Maine, where it is 
deposited in ice-hoases upon the banks, and shipped 
from thence to the Capital. A peculiar machine is 
used to cut it from the ponds in blocks of two feet 
square, and from one foot to eighteen inches thick, 
varying according to the intensity of the season. If 
the winter does not prove severe enough to freeze 
the water to a convenient thickness, the square slabs 
are laid again over the sheet ice, until consolidated, 
and so recut. The ice is stored in warehouses con- 
structed for the purpose at Boston. In shipping it to 
the West Indies, a voyage of 10 or 15 days, little 
precaution is used. The whole hold of the vessel is 
filled with it, having a lining of tan about four inches 
thick upon the bottom and sides of the hold, and the 
top lifts covered with a layer of hay. The hatches 
are then closed, and are not allowed to be opened till 
the ice is ready to be discharged. 

For the voyage to India, a much longer one than 
had been hitherto attempted, some additional precau- 
tions were deemed necessary for the preservation of 
the ice. The ice-hold, an insulated house extending 
from the after part of the forward hatch to the for- 
ward part of the after hatch, about 50 feet in length, 
was constructed as follows:—A floor of one-inch deal 
planks was first laid down upon the dunnage at the 
bottom of the vessel: over this was strewed a layer 
one foot thick of tan, that is, the refuse bark from the 
tanners’ pits, thoroughly dried, which is found to bea 
very good and cheap non-conductor ; over this was 
laid another deal planking, and the four sides of the 
ice-hold were built up in exactly the same manner, 
insulated from the sides of the vessel. The pump, 
well,and main mast were boxed round in the same 
manner. The cubes of ice were then packed or built 
together so close as to leave no space between them, 
and to make the whole one solid mass; about 180 tons 
were-thus stowed. On the top was pressed down 
closely a foot of hay, andthe whole was shut up from 
access of air, with a deal planking one inch thick, 
nailed upon the lower surface of the lower deck tim- 
bers; the space between the planks and the deck be- 
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On the surface of the ice, at two places, was intro- 
duced a kind of float,-having a guage rod passing 
through a stuffing box in the cover, the object of 
which was to note the gradual decrease of the ice as 
it melted and subsided bodily. ‘The ice was shipped 
on the 6th and 7th of May, 1833, and discharged in 
Calcutta, on the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th Septem- 
ber, making the voyage in four months and seven days. 
The amount of wastage could not be exactly ascer- 
tained from the sinking of the guages, because on 
opening the chamber it was found that the ice had 
melted between each block, and not from the exteri- 
or only in the manner of one solid mass, as was an- 
ticipated. Calculating from the rods and from the 
diminished draught of the ship, Mr. Dixwell estimat- 
ed the loss on arrival at Diamond Harbour to be fifty- 
five tons. Six or eight tons more were lost during 
the psssage up the river, and probably twenty in 
landing. About one hundred tons were finally de- 
posited in the ice-house on shore, a lower room ina 
house at Brightman’s ghaut, rapidly floored and lined 
with planks for the occasion. So effectual was the non- 
conducting power of the ice-house on board, that a 
thermometer placed on it did not differ perceptibly 
from one in the cabin. Fromthe temperature of the 
water pumped out, and that of the air in the run of 
the vessel, Mr. Dixwell ascertained that the tempe- 
rature of the hold was not sensibly affected by the 
ice. Upon leaving the tropic and running rapidly 
into the higher latitudes, it retained its heat for some 
time, but after being several weeks in high latitudes, 
and becoming cooled to the temperature of the exter- 
nal air and sea, it took more than ten days in the tro- 
pics before the hold was heated again to the tropical! 
standard. 





From the Atheneum. 
LITHOGRAPHIC WORKS, STEREOTYPING. 


M. Jules Baumgartner, a printer at Leipsic, is re- 
ported to have discovered a process, by which he is 
able to stereotype lithographic drawings, and copies 
can then be produced by means of the common print- 
ing press. The Journal des Artistes states, that at- 
tempts have been made in Paris to apply the inven- 
tion, but with little success. 


From the Spectator. 
MADAME JUNOT’S CELEBRATED WOMEN, 


Te subjects of these biographical notices have 
been hitherto, almost exclusively, either unhappy in 
their destiny or unamiable in their dispositions. The 
Third Number contains the memoirs and portraits of 
Cuarworre Corpay, te lovely and misguided mur- 
deress of Marat; Josepuine, the amiable and repu- 
diated wife of Napoteon ; Bloody Queen Mary; and 
a personage less familiar to the reader, and whose 
career is most remarkable of all—Maryna Mniszecu, 
a Polish lady, who became Czarina of Muscovy. 

The adventures of this woman belong to the ro- 
mance of biography. Her father was an ambitious 
man, whose ruling passion was flattered by a fortune- 
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teller predicting that his daugliter, then a child, 
should wear a crown. From that moment the idea 
took possession of his brain; and he not only antici- 
pated the fulfilment of the prediction, but had his 
daughter reared up in the expectation of her high 
destiny. It is scarcely to be wondered that the girl 
also became inoculated with this fever of ambition ; 
but that they should have ultimately accomplished 
the ohject for which alone they lived, is strange. 
Their diseased aspirations found a congenial subject 
in the person of an impostor, who pretended to be 
Dsrrry, the murdered son of Ivan the Fourth ; with 
whom the father of Maryna contracted his daughter 
in marriage, on condition of his obtaining possession 
of the usurped throne of Muscovy. The artificial 
sympathy which these two deluded creatures enter- 
tained for each other, ripened into a strong natural 
affection ; and the overthrow of the usurper and the 
accession of the pretended rightful heir to the throne 
of Ivan realized their dream of greatness. Their feli- 
city was, however, shortlived. So soon as the usur- 
per’s fate was sealed, doubts were raised as to the 
legitimacy of the claims of the new Czar : his preten- 
sions would not bear scrutiny; plots were formed 
against him, and the unhappy man was murdered in 
the Kremlin. The subsequent career of his widow 
affords an extraordinary instance of the predominance 
of the ruling passion. On her way to her native 
country, she was captured by the troops of a man 
who, they stated, was her supposed murdered hus- 
band, recovered from his wounds. Being led into his 
presence, she was struck with amazement and dis- 
gust, at beholding a loathsome, vile, and ill-looking 
Jew—a brute froin whose violence she had formerly 
rescued a young and helpless maiden. ‘This wretch, 
stimulated only by desire of gain, and encouraged by 
the success of her husband, had proclaimed himself 
the murdered Czar; who was thus represented to 
have twice miraculously escaped the daggers of his 
enemies. The very extravagance of his pretensions 
seems to have aided his success; or the people were 
so eager for a Czar, that they grasped at the shadow 
of a Sovereign. The Jew was at the gates of Mos- 
cow, backed by a victorious band of followers; and 
only wanted the assistance of Marya to accomplish 
his object. Urged by her father’s entreaties, and 
stimulated by her own thirst for power, she con- 
sented to be a party to the trick, and publicly acknow- 
ledged the hateful Jew as her identical husband. 
She soon found, however, that the impostor sought 
money only, and not command, and that he had 
seized upon the vacant throne only to sell his abdi- 
cation. This she resolved if possible to prevent. 
Scornfully upbraiding him, she said, “ Thou shalt 
either reign, or die ;” and kept a strict guard upon 
all his movements. At last, in the confusion of a 
battle that ensued, the wretch contrived to escape ; 
but Maryna, now mad for sovereignty, disguised 
herself as a soldier, pursued, and brought him back. 
In defence of her throne, she performed prodigies of 
valour; but was at length taken and condemned to 
death. The very night before her intended execu- 
tion, she was liberated by one of her countrymen, who 
had loved her from a youth, and had followed her 
through all the vicissitudes of her fortune. She 
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Trials and 


horde of Cossacks, of which he was the Chieftain. 
Not contented with a predatory rule, she planned and 
achieved the conquest of Astracen; where for a 
short time she once more reigned over a kingdom. 
But here too her power was of short duration: she 
was attacked and defeated by the Russians in a 
pitched battle ; and escaping only with life, wandered 
with her husband and her infant over the frozen 
steppes of the Oural Mountains; where the misera- 
ble group perished by the hands of a troop of soldiers, 
and found a grave in the snowy desert. History does 
not furnish a more fearful lesson upon the miseries of 
false ambition, than in the life of this wretched 
woman; who but for her father’s folly might have 
equally adorned the world by her talents and her 
beauty. 

The portraits that accompany the large edition of 
these memoirs, are beautiful and spirited specimens 
of French lithography. ‘Those in the smaller series, 
are not only inferior in point of execution, but the 
faces are unlike, and deficient in character. 





From the Spectator. 
TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS 


Is a singular volume. It has crept forth unheralded, 
and, so far as we remember, unannounced. It is pub- 
lished in a shape unattractive to the pure novel- 
reader; and though containing to all intents and 
purposes novels, the subjects, the tone, and the cha- 
racters are not only in the main too serious for the 
supporters of the circulating library, but even for 
many of those whom Mr. Ricuarpson would style 
the “liberal” perusers of sketches of society and 
descriptions of manners. The writer, too, seems 
somewhat unpractised, or at least unskilled in author- 
craft. In his lighter passages, there is rather too 
much attempt at wit, and a forced endeavour after 
sustained smartness,—most palpable, however, in the 
beginning of his book: an incident is now and then 
more convenient to the author than probable in itself; 
and his three most prominent male characters are 
only generalized representatives of peculiar classes, 
and therefore want both the truth and strength of 
individuality. Stating these matters plainly, we may 
say as plainly, that there is stuff in the author—fresh- 
ness in his manner, and interest in his book, without 
excitement. His narrative is rapid; his story con- 
sistent with itself; his style almost picturesque; his 
remar's are judicious and shrewd, intermingled with 
a subdued vein of satire, albeit upon Liberalism and 
Dissenters. 

The tales are two. The scenes for the most part 
are laid in the highest circle of middle life, fom 
which class the principal characters are taken. The 
object of both stories is the same—to enforce the rigid 
performance of our duty, without regard to any tem- 
porary suffering it may inflict upon us; and io show 
the peace and mental comfort that a humble and 
rational faith will always bestow,—meaning by 
rational, the faith of the Church of England and Ire- 
land, without whose pale the author seems to imagine 
that all religion is hypocrisy or fanaticism. 
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We shall not describe the stories, or even attempt 
to convey an idea of them by extracts; but content 
ourselves with picking out a few passages here and 
there from the memorandums we made in our perusal. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY DIRT. 


There are dirty and miserable abodes in the coun- 
try, into which the benevolent frequently enter on 
their errands of mercy; but the dirt of a great old 
dirty town is far different from the dirt of a cottage. 
A cottage in the country has heaven above it, and air 
around it, and the bright sky is visible through its 
broken windows: but in the little narrow alleys in 
the long black streets of the lower part of a closely- 
built town, there are dwellings past description for 
their utter destitution and deplorableness, ‘They are 
more dismal than dungeons, for dungeons have not 
the mockery of furniture, nor essentially the aspect 
of dilapidation and destitution; but the miserable 
abodes of the poorest of the poor have not even the 
comfort of a dungeon, which at least promises its 
tenant security, and affords a shelter from the 
weather. I||-built houses, occupied before they are 
finished, and never finished after they are occupied,— 
where room is piled above room, and wall almost 
meets wall, so that daylight can ecarcely creep down 
between the space to let in a little indirect ray, are 
filled from cellar to garret with tenants whose 
wretchedness may vary in aspect, but is the same in 
substance ; and in each of these apartments may be 
seen fragments of chairs, tables, beds, grates, and 
crockery, all dirty and miserable. InTo one of these 
rooms, up three pair of stairs, which were so black 
and decayed and broken that they looked as if they 
would scarcely last till she came down again, was 
Jane Latimer introduced. It was mid-day, but the 
room was so dark that for a moment she was unable 
to discern whether it were inhabited or not. As soon, 
however, as the eye had reconciled itself to the gloom 
of the place, she observed two females sitting by the 
side of a dirty fireplace, each apparently wrapped in 
her own thoughts, from which absorption they were 
presently roused by Jane Latimer asking, “Is this 
the apartment of Mrs. Turner ?” 


SICK READERS. 


She was sitting in an easy chair by the fire-side, 
and a book was open before her. There is amusement 
to some sick people in the sight of a book, even 
though they be too feeble to read it. They look at it, 
and read a few lines; and these few lines, perhaps, 
recall a dream of bygone days; and the fancy roves 
and wanders and loses itself for a while in a pleasant 
delirium ; and then they wake from their dream, and 
are fatigued, and they close the book, and seek for a 
sleep that shall have no dreams, and the spirit stag- 
nates; then, when ennui creeps on them again, they 
open the book and dream it over — Sohad Mrs. 

enderson been amusing herself. Her life had 
become a flickering kind of light, weak and feeble, 
but not gloomy ; there was certainly a look of sorrow 
in her countenance, but there was resignation too— 
not the Stoic resignation, which destroys, but the 
Christian, which sanctifies sorrow and makes it 
exceedingly beautiful. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PHYSICIANS AND LAWYERS. 


Mr. Camp was a new acquisition in the way of 

acquaintance to the sick mother and the broken- 
hearted daughter ; but he was not quite so agreeable 
in his manners as Dr. Drinkwater. There is indeed 
a strong characteristic and professional difference 
between a physician and a lawyer—especially those 
of much practice: not that these gentlemen had 
much practice, but they had an ambition of practice ; 
and they perhaps each of them might be in the habit 
of exercising a kind of mental rehearsa],—the physi- 
cian how he should deport himself in a sick chamber, 
the lawyer how he should manage a knave or a fool 
of a client. The physician has intercourse with 
affliction, with pain, with death: his voice is natu- 
rally attuned to mildness and gentleness ; his step is 
light and quiet; his face is susceptible of a look of 
sympathy; he has to do with humanity in its feeble- 
ness, to listen to the complaints of the suffering, to 
bear with the moans of the distressed ; it is part of 
his business to be and to look amiable—who can 
speak unkindly to the dying? A brute of a doctor 
must be a brute indeed. But a lawyer deals with 
rogues, parchments, and subtleties; he aids and 
abets men in their deepest and deadliest struggles; 
he comes in contact with humanity when its covet- 
ousness is rampant, when its revenge is craving, 
when its passions and its thoughts converse with 
living interests, and when antipathy is most strongly 
developed. Therefore he has a keen eye, a ready 
skill, a bold and blustering confidence of manner; he 
is professionally hard-hearted,” however constitution- 
ally kind he may be. There was all this professiogal 
difference between Dr. Drinkwater and Mr. Camp. 
Both of them were conceited, but the lawyer mani- 
fested his conceit more impertinently than the other; 
but still Mr. Camp was what is commonly called a 
very clever man; and so, though he might not be 
esteemed for his urbanity, he was admired for his 
abilities. } 
—We have spoken of Tales and Triumphs as we 
always speak—from the impression which a perusal 
makes upon our mind. The general reader may per- 
haps regard it with different feelings. Should this 
discrepancy exist, it may be resolved by the following 
extract. What a strong stimulant is to the over-ex- 
cited metropolitan, a freshness, an ownness of manner, 
is to the jaded critic. : 

“ A pleasant and striking instance of the miscalcula- 
tion of impression is recorded in the history of Prince 
Lee Boo; who being brought from an uncivilized 
island of Asia into this country, was delighted and 
enraptured with all that he saw of the contrivances, 
accommodations, and facilities of civilized life. See- 
ing how full of admiration he was at all the ordinary 

familiar contrivances for human convenience, his 
importers and friends took it for granted that he 
would be still more rapt in astonishment at the sight 
of that which to themselves was extraordinary and 
new; so they took him to see Lunardi’s ascent in a 
balloon, which to the people of this country was then 
a novelty. They were, however, disappointed in 
their expectations; for the young foreigner merely 
remarked that he thought it very foolish for a man to 
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fly in the air like a bird, when there were so many 
— and agreeable conveyances for him on 
and.” 

“ Thusit is with the luxurious and highly-stimulated 
inhabitants of the Metropolis; they may and must 
have a relish for many stimulants, which the quieter 
and less excited care little about. He that eats fat 
bacon, and swings upon a gate, would not relish 
caviare : this is no proof of any natural want of taste, 
but merely shows that his palate has not been trained 
up to that point. It might be worth while for those 
who pride themselves on their refined taste, and who 
look contemptuously down on others on account of 
their want of taste, to enter more particularly into 
this line of inquiry, in order to ascertain whether 
their own superiority of taste be any thing more than 
the result of the repeated application of stimulants.” 

It has been stated that Mr. Ricuarpson is no 
friend to Liberals in politics or to Nonconformists in 
religion. To the honest, although one-sided, personi- 
fication of the qualities of particular classes, no moral 
objection need be made; perhaps not even to the 
introduction of a public character, whilst Le is only 
exhibited in his public capacity. But Mr. Ricnarp- 
son has gone further than this ; and we put it to him, 
whether, after making Mr. Willoughby so strongly 
as to identify him with Mr. Irvine, it is fair to repre- 
sent him as an actor in private life, not very credit- 
ably, and there can be little doubt untruly. 


From the United Service Journal. 
WILD SPORTS AT THE CAPE OF coop HOPE. 
= manet sub Jovo frigido 

Venator tenere conjugis immemor, 


Seu visa est catulis cerva fidelibus, 
Seu rupit teretes torvus aper plagas.” 


In conceding the “ pas” to a 
wild sports of the cape, the term field-sports would be 
scarcely admissible in a country where fences are un- 
known, except for vineyards, and in the immediate 
— of the scattered and infrequent farm-houses, 
partly consult arrangement by beginning with the 
sports peculiar to the neighbourhood of Cape Town, 
and partly comply with the current opinion which 
places it at the head of all the varieties of the “ chas- 
se.” Whether that opinion will be retained by those 
who have an opportunity of joining in the pursuit of 
the larger and nobler game may be a matter of doubt. 
Certainly no other sport in Great Britain inspires a 
tithe of the eager excitement, the absorbing interest 
that accompanies it, from the moment of the first 
hound’s entering the cover, to the final running in 
view, and that consummation of the sportsman’s joys, 
the death ; and it might be thought rash to award 
the palm of superior interest to the most favoured 
sport of any other country. 
* Non nostri est tantas componere lites,” 
Already, perhaps, some of your readers open their 
eyes in incredulous amazement, at the idea of fox- 
hunting at the Cape. Admitting at starting that it 
might not suit the habits of one acc to the 
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methodical, almost mechanical, routine of Melton, 
which combines elegance, luxury, and sport, in the 
most concentrated, rapid, and thoroughly English 
form; or still less, please a “ swell with the Surrey ;” 
yet fox-hunting it is, of no cockney sort, though in 
points of detail differing from the uniform modern 
tactique in England. 

The (so called) fox is not the common kind, but a 
jackal, one of the several species peculiar to South 
Africa. Considerably larger, and standing higher on 
his legs than the English reynard, he very much re- 
sembles in figure the greyhound variety, but of hand- 
somer fur; his sides and legs are of a light bay or 
orange, abruptly surmounted by a broad band, extend- 
ing from the back of the ears down the whole line of 
the back, of a peculiar grizzle, of coarse long pencils 
of hair, barred alternately with white and black. 
The head is particularly fine and varmint. The spe- 
cies is found over all the colony; but it is only with- 
in the circle of some thirty miles from Cape Town 
that they seem to possess the speed and strength 
which they have perhaps acquired from being obliged 
to travel a long way from their earths for food, prow!- 
ing through the flats or along the sandy beach of 
False Bay. Their retreats are principally about the 
roots of the lofty Hottentot Holland range, or in the 
lower ridge of the Tiger-berg, from which at night 
they descend tothe plains. Most of them at day- 
light, especially if disturbed, retreat again to the 
hills, although a few remain in the thicker patches 
of cover, or along the shore of False Bay, where a 
confused chain of sand hills, partly overgrown with 
heath, affords them shelter. They are not gregari- 
ous; nor do | believe that the old accounts of the 
jackals hunting in packs and running down their prey 
are applicable to any species in the colony, but to a 
totally different animal—the wild dog. 

ew ae of fox-hounds are kept up within a few 
miles of Cape Town ; one by Mr. Blair, an English 
gentleman, formerly in the army, and now Collector 
of Customs at the Cape; the other by a Dutchman, 
Mr. Van Reenen, to whom sportsmen are much in- 
debted for keeping up the hounds at atime when 
there was no other active supporter, and who seems 
to have quite an English passion for the turf as well 
as hunting, but whose weight renders it no easy mat- 
ter to mount him properly, since the loss of a power- 
ful brown gelding, that died after a severe day's 
work. .His pack is numerous, and there is good blood 
among them; but one perceivesa want of high work- 
ing condition about them, and maay are too fat to run. 
If their performance in the field is inferior, his points 
of meeting have the advantage of being less distant. 
Mr. Blair’s are highly-bred hounds, their blood con- 
stantly crossed and kept up by importations from some 
of the best kennels in England, and they are admira- 
bly managed. It would not be easy to pick out fif- 
teen couple of more beautiful foxhounds, or in finer 
working order, than he can turn out; nor a fitter re- 
presentative of the old English squire than the own- 
er, when jogging along on his wiry, well-bred nag, 
with the pack at his heels, and Solomon, the whipper- 
in, (a tawney son of a Caffre,) in his glory, bringing 
a refractory younker up. Mr. B. hunts his own hounds 
with a degree of skill and judgment that only long 


experience of the country and the animal could ma- 
ture; nor have his years chilled the yet keen ardour 
with which he rides to them, when a blazing scent 
leads them at a tremendous pace across the country. 
But it is necessary to describe the country, and the 
manner of proceeding to kill a fox on the flats. 

The “ flats” are the plain extending from the Si- 
monstown road, at the rear of the Table Mountain, 
to the Tiger-berg Hills, a low range distant about fif- 
teen, and the Hottentot Holland, about twenty-five 
miles from Cape Town; and shut in by Table Bay 
on one side and False Bay on the other, about four- 
teen miles across. The soil is a deep white sand, 
carpeted in patches with grass or the succulent Hot- 
tentot fig, and overgrown with cover of numerous 
heaths and othershrubs. Insome parts the matted 
vegetation. crisps the surface into a tolerably firm 
turf; but the whole extent is, to a greater or lessde- 
gree, burrowed through and riddled by countless mul- 
titudes of moles of a large species, nearly the size of 
rabbits. ‘These holes vary in depth according to the 
lightness of the soil, from eight or nine inches to two 
feet and more, and in many parts so numerous that it 
is impossible for a horse to avoid them. It is there- 
fore of the first necessity that he should have a light 
forehand and well-formed shoulders, and be well set 
on his haunches; and then, with the aid of a double 
bridle and firm and ready hand, the rider may (as 
Cromwell said) put his trustin Providence. Though 
purls will occasionally happen, they are not so nume- 
rous as one might apprehend: the same looseness of 
soil which yields without resistance to the mole, ena- 
bles the horse to extricate his legs; but where the 
holes are numerous and deep, they of course materi- 
ally stop his speed ; and in such ground the hounds 
easily get away from the horse, which is unable to go 
the pace, and must, if possible, recover his distance 
where he can find a strip of firm galloping ground. 

Along the shore of False Bay commences an irre- 
gular formation of sand-hills, extending in divergent 
ramifications for miles across the flats, and originat- 
ing in the sand perpetually carried up by the south- 
east winds from the beach, drifting, wherever a bush 
or other obstacle stopped it, into ridges and banks, 
which by the constant accumulation of ages have 
grown to a great height. Those nearest the shore, 
probably the more ancient, are clothed with shrubs 
and herbage, and theirsurface is firm ; but the great- 
er number remain bare and loose, and to climb their 
steep sides or wade among the little intervening seas 
of sand is killing work. Blood, therefore, is essential, 
and fortunately the sportsman can obtain it. To the 
late Lord Charles Somerset the colony is indebted 
for the most material improvement in the breed of 
horses, by numerous importations of the best blood, 
and by the liberal encouragement and patronage of 
the turf under his government. The produce of his 
stallions and mares are spread through the colony ; 
and several breeders keep up a tolerably large stock 
of thorough-breds, many of the best of which, after a 
successful or promising appearance at the half-yearly 
races at Cape Town, command high prices for the 
East Indies or Mauritius. 

The country-breed, originally imported by the Por- 
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tuguese, were probably what old writers call the 
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Spanish jennet, a horse of Barb descent: and these, 
perhaps, crossed with an inferior kind introduced by 
the Dutch, and modified by climate, &c., left several 
varieties, the best an most common a small, but wiry, 
active, and useful animal, whose appearance and co- 
loure—very generally a roan of various mixtures— 
speak his greater share of the Spanish blood. These 
are universally ewployed for light wagons and as 
hacks and shooting-nags; their prices vary, but on an 
average sell for 100 rix-dollars, or 7/. 10s.; and for 
journeys and sporting excursions they are invaluable, 
going long distances unshod, or with the fore feet, ar 
the utmost, protected ; neither requiring nor receiv- 
ing any of the careful grooming and cleaning be- 
stowed on the inmates of an English stable, and at 
night tied up in any shed with a sheaf of unthreshed 
oats (there called hay) thrown to him. Indeed the 
poorer boors wil] ride a mere pony for days together, 
on grass alone. Their only luxury, the substitute 
for all] the mashes and cordials, is an “out spaw,” 
This is, turning them out to roll and graze for a few 
minutes, without the saddle, by securing the “ rheim” 
or halter of their headstalls, which they always carry 
on them, round the knee, leaving them just room to 
graze with freedom, but too short to let them raise 
their heads, unless the fore-leg accompanies it, held 
out like a flail, in which ludicrous position one may 
often see them stand, or hobble along on three legs. 
In riding a Jong journey, it is necessary, in justice to 
the animal, to off-saddle for this purpose every two 
hours, when a knowing horse will go down on his 
knees immediately, and enjoy three or four rolls-over 
before he rises again. 

For the better style of saddle horses and for light 
draughts, all the farmers in the Cape district breed 
from English blood ; and handsome nags for the sad- 
dle or buggy bring thirty or forty pounds, being gene- 
rally smaller than the similar class in England, and 
seldom exceeding fifteen hands, though high prices 
will always procure greater size and more blood. A 
knowing hand can always pick up a neat and service- 
able horse for much less money out of the wagons 
of the farmers in the markets, who cannot withstand 
the sight of “ gelt” or ready money. 

Supposing, then, the sportsman provided with his 
hunters and ready for work, let us see him through 
his firstday. It wants yet two hours of daylight, and 
the black wall of the Table Mountain rises Jike a 
screen across the deep blue expanse, twinkling with 
few but brilliant specks. No envious streak of cloud, 
stealing over the kloof between it and the Devil’s 
Hill, threatens a south-easter to parch the flats; but 
yet we must be on the ground betimes. Here, no 
nine-o’clock breakfast precedes the arrival of the co- 
ver hacks or posters, and the merry canter out to 
throw off at eleven. Excepting after heavy rains, 
the sun soon dries up the slight surface-moisture ; 
and the uncertainty of finding at once, requires that 
there should be time for trying various points, before 
the morning is advanced. Unless we find before nine 
o'clock, the day is like to be a : though runs, 
and brilliant runs too, I have known at a late hour, 
yet the chance is toosmall to trust. Solet us mount 
and jog along the high road to Rondebosch, from 
which we descend to the flats, and take our choice of 
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the steep and heavy tracks thet lead across them to 
various points. ‘To-day we head for the nearest ren- 
dezvous—Fig-kraal, some seven miles from the 
town—and as we near it, a tinge of amber steals up 
the sky and brightens into gold behind the deep gray 
pinnacles and pyramids of the Hottentot Holland 
Mountains. On either side, a low long line of silvery 
haze marks the distant shore; while on our right, 
those dim specks, which have seemed to move for 
some time past, are more and more distinct, and the 
dusky object in front of them assumes in the broader 
light a tinge of red, Those are M. B. and some bro- 
ther sportsmen from Weynberg. A few minutes 
suffice for the brief salutations of the morning, for 
doffing of great coats; examining of girths, and un- 
coupling hounds; and then to the business of the 
morning. 

The sun in five minutes more will be up, dazzling 
our eyes with his intense brightness, so at a brisk trot 
let us follow the master of the hounds across the 
level heath to yonder streamlet that wends its silent 
shallow course in a hollow, fit for the bed of a little 
river, and white osa chalk-road. In the close bush 
on the other side the hounds are thrown off, and 
spreading, but not dispersed, they eagerly try the 
ground; one moment hid inthe cover, the next 
emerging from its concealment. We follow the course 
of the stream, till a bare and short green herbage ter- 
minates the bushes ; and ther without a pause, strike 
off to a favourite spot, where another more considera- 
ble hollow is marked by some piled stones, the ruins 
of some huts, and a few decayed acacias. A hasty, 
yet careful search is soon rewarded by a single hound’s 
challenge, followed by a silence, only broken by the 
rustle of the others hurrying to the spot. Another 
loud decided voice from a favourite hound, which is 
busily pushing on where the jackal has evidently 
been dodging, confirms our hopes, while others of the 
pack acknowledge the discovery; and while they 
still eagerly snuff the ground, the general motion for- 
ward becomes more rapid. A few more voices chime 
in with the cry, and away they go, the start of the 
leading dogs taken up by the rest. 

“Hold hard, hold hard!’ “Gently now !’’ ex- 
claims the experienced master to those whose zeal, 
outrunning discretion, hurries them on the heels of 
the hounds. But the pace increases; their line, 
straight for the mountains, dispels all doubt or fears 
of the chase turning out a buck, and proves him a 
fox, and “no mistake?” Clear, but not clamorous, is 
the peal of their musical tongues; sometimes almost 
mute from the speed which sucha blazing scent 
courts. “And, now you young bloods that were so 
forward, now ride!” No fear of overiding. By 
Jove, they seem to skim along like swifts! Going in 
a straight line without a fence, lisa perfect race, 
but sit well back, and keep your horse firmly in band ; 
for though mole-holes innumerable beset his feet, 
and he sinks under you, now behind and now before, 
his pace must not be relaxed. On we fly, now 
stretching across the open level expanse, now among 
bushes and inequalities of ground, plunging like a 
vessel in a heavy sea, now bounding into and through 
some deep pool of water! We near one of the wide 
snowy drifts of sand, its long undulating ridge stretch- 
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ing away like @ wave before it breaks. At the foot 
of its precipitous bank, the hounds are at fault; a 
pause opportune for some of the steeds, whose quiv- 
ering tails and distended nostrils proclaim “ bellows 
to mend.” 

The dry sand seldom retains the scent, and here 
the horsemen may assist, for on its smooth surface a 
foot-mark is impressed as distinctly asin snow ; and 
if anyone can see and trace the fux’s ball over the 
drift, let him follow it, first assuring himself that it is 
fresh, while the hounds, re-assembled from an unsuc- 
cessful cast on both sides below, are quickly laid on it 
and harked forward. This office is generally per- 
formed by the whipper-in, if well mounted, who can- 
ters on as fast ashe can follow the “spoor.” We 
follow, cheering on the hounds, (old dogs know and 
will follow the track correctly by the eye,) our horses 
sinking above the fetlock at every stride. From the 
top of the bank, we see Solomon going along, cap in 
hand ; and now the sun is blazing in his power. ‘The 
dazzling white sea of sand is uninterrupted by a 
speck, save where the clustered hound and horsemen 
resplendent in glowing scarlet sweep along, a bril- 
liant and fantastic vision. The hollow we are 
ploughing through is bounded by a little mountain of 
sand, yet Solomon keeps on his course, but no longer 
mounted. On foot he climbs the steep ascent, while 
his jaded nag is with difficulty dragged up. One 
desperate effort, and we breathe on the summit. ‘l'o 
our right lies a seemingly interminable collection of 
sand-hills, in which a skulking fox may double and 
tire out horses at least, in the unavailing pursuit, 
which the increasing heat may compel us to relin- 
quish. However, there is no time for consideration ; 
we flounder down the slope, and trust to fortune. 
One circuit to the right, and then, hurrah! the fox 
has gallantly taken to the heath again. And now, af- 
ter a few slight divergences to either side, among 
the dark and bushy knolJs that border the region of 
sand, our course points right for the Tiger-berg. 
Surely we must kill him before he reaches that intri- 
cate and treacherous cover! Another mile termi- 
nates our suspense, for a last sweep tothe right hand 
decides his desperate push for his mountainous home 
in the lofty range of the Hottentot Holland. Not a 
moment have our panting steeds to blow: for though 
no longer at the racing flight of the first burst, yet, 
with the hot, keen, unvarying speed of determined 
thirst for blood, the hounds are running in a cluster, 
compact as a flock of teal. 

We dash through a high shrubbery of sugar-trees, 
whose branches crackle and fly beneath our horses” 
chests ; skim across a patch of verdant yet treacher- 
ous sod: and as we approach anothersandy bank, 
whose summit isdark with brush, the fox, emerging 
from the cover of the scattered shrubs, is seen ascend- 
ing the white rampart, which betrays his dark form, 
now slowly and painfully toiling upthe steep. Hark 
forward! Tally ho! We cheer, and urge our |a- 
bouring horses up the bank, and from the surmounted 
ridge perceive the wearied chase still holding on, 
but his faltering pace announces his race nigh ran. 
One final effort ; and the victim, attempting to recall 
his over-tasked energies, darts first tothe right, then 
to the left. in vain, a general rush, one short and 
bitter snarl of despair, drowned in the mélée of his 


confused assailants, and all is over. And then for 
who shall snatch the lifeless and limber victim from 
the jaws of the greedy hounds; and seize the brush 
to be appropiated to the adornment of his hat, and the 
glorification of his prowess, on the way to its final 
place of rest, the stabledoor, Who knows not the 
last ceremony, the consignment of the tailless, per- 
haps pad-less body to the instantaneous partition, and 
bolting of the “disjecta membra,” by the greedy 
hounds? 

After the eager excitement of the glorious finist. 
has subsided, and (if any provident gentlemen brought 
a paper of sandwiches anda flask of Madeira) a slight 
refection, we gird up our loins to plod home the wea- 
ry distance with an unmitigated sun in our faces. 
This is the least attractive part of the day’s work ; 
but if the find is speedy, and the run quick, we. may 
be entering the barracks by eleven. But to confess 
the truth, such a speedy wind-up is not common. 
Blank days are but too well known, and often nine or 
ten hours on horseback, one half spent in fruitless 
and dispiriting traversing and scouring of the flats 
under a burning sun, is repaid by—only the trouble. 
Various too are the chances, even after finding. A 
cunning jackal, perhaps, will get into the labyrinth 
of sand-hills, and lead,us a dance for an hour, to be 
baffled atlast. Another may gofrom the northern di- 
vision of the flats, right to the Tiger Valley; and 
then, after a sharp run of a few miles, we get involv- 
ed in a piece of ground, from which I have seldom 
known all the party to come out unhurt. The side 
of the Tiger Hill where it runs down on this hollow 
is intersected by abrupt and deep cracks or ravines, 
partially concealed by long thick bushes. Towards 
the foot the soil is extremely rotten, undermined by 
moles to the depth of two feet and more, and full of 
the pits formed by the ant-bear. And, as if this 
were not enough, it is overgrown with proteas and 
other shrubs, interspersed with mimosas, whose long 
stiff spikes of thorns pierce and wound the horses’ legs, 
while the numerous stumps of bushes cut for firing 
expose them to be dangerously staked. It is hard to 
pull up when hounds are before you, but the rider 
who cannot exercise discretion, and avoid entering 
this perilous ground, may have cause “to rue the 
hunting of ;that day,” in a horse lamed with severe 
strains, or deepseated thorns, perhaps incurable. 

In the ground hunted by Mr. Van Reenen there 
were fewer sand-hills, but very generally one had a 
sharp and trying run up the face of the Tiger-berg, 
during which the hounds would get out of sight in 
crossing the hill top. The attempt to pull up one’s 
distance in descending the other side, afforded every 
reasonable chance of a purl that could be desired ; 
nor were fences at all required for this purpose, as | 
have both experienced in person, and seen in various 
others exemplified. 

I shall not attempt to describe minutely the vari- 
ous forms of what the French emphatically call the 
“ chasse a fusil.” It would require too much room, 
and with many of them I aim not sufficiently familiar. 
Partridge shooting is the best within the sportsman’s 
reach from Cape Town, and approaches to the grouse 
shooting in some parts of Scotland, from the extent 
of open country gone over, and the heathy cover. 





There are two sorts of partridge—the redwing, a 
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large and fine bird—and the gray. The latter, 
which resembles our bird, but is darker in plumage, 
and somewhat smaller, is very strong of flight, and 
sometimes wild: they are found in large coveys. 
Here, also, as al] over the country, are pheasants, (so 
called, though without the least resemblance to the 
English,) a large dark-plumaged game bird, with 
orange beak and a bare red spot under the throat, 
legs orange and armed with powerful spurs, frequent- 
ing moist and deep cover. There are also two spe- 
cies (the red and black) of “ koorhaan” or coran, a 
sort of bustard ; with quails, snipes, and wild ducks. 
In the northern and eastern parts are found the 
poiiw, a large bustard like a turkey; and the magni- 
ficent ostrich, guinea fowls in amazing troops, and 
various plover, &c. Of quadrupeds, antelopes abound 
throughout the colony, of various kinds, from the 
little blue-buck of the Kuysna, not bigger than a 
rabbit, to the eland of the eastern frontier, that grows 
to the height of sixteen hands. 

The sport is always pursued on horseback, the 
horses being trained to pull up short, and Jet one fire 
from off their backs, as is necessary in a snap-shot at 
a buck, ora bird sprung under foot; and when dis- 
mounted, where the shooter walks up to his dogs at 
a@ point, to remain in the same spot for any length of 
time. 

To find much game, it is necessary to go from 
thirty miles upward from the town; and the general 
plan is, to start for a week or longer, sleeping at 
night in the cottages of the farmers, who, as is the 
custom throughout the colony, receive strangers hos- 
You ride up, sans 


pitably to share their simple fare. 
cérémonie, to the door, and dismount,—when, having 
saluted the master with a hearty shake of the hand, 
(to omit this would be an affront,) you or your servant 


proceed to unsaddle. For the night's lodging, food, 
&c., the farmers never charge, and seldom will 
accept, any direct remuneration ; but the payment 
always made for the forage of your horses, about 
repays them for the trifling expense. And for the 
rest, a little fine “taback” for the frouw, or gun- 
powder for the boor, will be acceptable, and ensure 
a hearty welcome on future occasions. To many 
sportsmen of the garrison, a hospitable reception 
rendered the house of Mr. P., an Irish gentleman, a 
favourite station for a few days’ sport. Mr. P. was 
formerly an officer in the 21st Light Dragoons, long 
time stationed at the Cape, and when the regiment 
was disbanded, he, and several others who had formed 
connexions at the Cape, stopped half-way on their 
return from India. Some have situations under Goy- 
ernment; others, like Mr. P., have retired to their 
“Sabine” farms; and his is one of the best. He is 
glorious at a mess, with his jovial ruddy face,and his 
gray eye rolling and twinkling with free and genu- 
ine [rish humour; and glorious as a companion in the 
field, when bestriding some wiry little hack, like 
Antony the narrow world; or on foot, toiling and 
puffing up to where “ Blucher,” the prince of dogs, 
ispointing. May his shadow never be less! for 
though eighteen stone exceed the tonnage and 
poundage of lightsome youth,—yet who that has 
known him could dissever in imagination the outward 
man from the spirit within who wish that that too, 
too solid flesh would melt! 
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It is in the more remote interior, and on the east- 
ern frontier of the colony, that the bolder and more 
novel kinds of sport are followed ; and there, from the 
comparative scarcity of books, the want of society, 
and of the amusements of Cape ‘Town, they are more 
indispensable as occupations. 

It has been customary, after a regiment has been 
three or four years in Cape Town, to remove it to 
Grahamstown, six hundred miles to the eastward, to 
relieve the corps stationed there for the protection of 
the frontier against the possible incarsions of the 
Caffres, a nation of Blacks, from whom much of the 
country now included in the colony bas been taken 
by the English, and who, in the year 1819, made a 
tierce and sudden irruption, and attacked Grahams- 
town with (it is calculated) 10,000 men, but were 
repulsed, and now continue or amicable terms with 
us: although it requires constant watchfulness to 
prevent them passing the boundary-line singly or in 
small parties, to hunt antelopes or steal cattle.* 

On account of the difficulties and delay attending 
the march of troops so great a distance, through such 
a country, smal) coasting vessels are employed to 
convey them to Port Elizabeth, from which they have 
a march of about one hundred and twelve miles; and 
after the tedium of even a few days’ voyage in a 
crowded brig, and possibly a thorough wetting in 
landing, through the heavy surf of Algoa Bay, the 
march is quite exhilarating. The road winds through 
a singular and varied country, at one time broken 
into an intricate assemblage of hills and eminences, 
traversed by innumerable gorges and defiles that run 
into some leading hollows of considerable depth, the 
abruptness of the successive shoots from the continu- 
ous ridges of mountain giving them a peculiar “ foli- 
ated” character, reminding one of the endless diver- 
sity, yet perfect connexion, of an immense crystallized 
formation. The face of the country here 1s sterile, 
its external layer of coarse red sand refusing nourish- 
ment to a single blade of grass, but overspread with 
an impenetrabie forest of short thickly-woven brush- 
wood of opaque and gloomy foliage, through which 
the elephant and rhinoceros alone, or the. shaggy 
buffalo, may force their way unmolested, their tough 
hides setting at defiance the lacerating hook-thorns 
and sharp-armed limbs of the gigantic euphorbiums. 
At other times, fair valleys,spread with a rich carpet 
of grass, and enamelled with the profuse flowers of 
the splendid bulbous plants, are overhung by moun" 
tains, destitute indeed of the sublimity of Switzerland, 
yet of a wild and solitary beauty, basking under the 
clear blue of an unclouded sky, The natura] shrub- 
bery is extremely beautiful and luxuriant ; composed 
of various dwarf trees of dark and massy foliage, 
through which a profusion of large jasamines, gera- 
niums, and parasitic plants climb up, and burst out in 
sheets of flowers. In passing the “ Quagga Flats,” 
a long valley approaching the “ Sunday” river, an 
early encampment will give the sportsman leisure for 
amusement in hunting the numerous herds of spring- 
bucks grazing in the meadows, which, whenalarmed, 
bound away in a long string, following the leader, 
By riding fast at the herd, one may get a rather dis- 

* On the conclusion of these “Sketches,” we shall give 
some “ Recollections of Caffraria,” illustrative of the cir- 
cumstances alluded to in the text.—Ep. 
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tant shot, as they sweep by in playful grace, in their 
long sailing leaps, displaying the broad white patch 
on their backs. Abundance of partridges, pheasants, 
and hares, are found here. 

Grahamstown lies among a collection of grassy 
hills, and isa scattered assemblage of houses, built in 
the lines of streets, which run at right angles, on two 
parallel ridges, surrounded by others of greater 
height, which have, from a distance, the peculiar 
appearance as if their tops were all sliced off. The 
barracks lie about a mile from the town, backed by 
a stony eminence, and overhanging a glen, in which 
runs the stream that supplies the town with water. 
They consist of two long ranges of barn-like mud 
buildings, and a small square, and are Jarge enough 
to accommodate four companies of infantry, a smal! 
party of artillery, and another of the Cape Mounted 
Rifles. Officers are lodged, partiy in some scattered 
cottages, built by military men, and purchased for 
quarters by Government; partly in houses rented for 
the occasion by themselves. The mess-house, a large 
stone building, stands apart, facing the valley, and 
having a smooth green in front. It contains a spa- 
cious mess-room, divided by a hall from two other 
lofty rooms, and admirable accommodation in kitchens, 


The Commandant of the frontier, or of Caffraria, 
(as he is rather absurdly styled,) has a neat rustic 
villa on the other side of the town, planted in a little 
valley, where mimosas and various shrubbery trees 
are scattered in ornamental clumps, and which wears 
much the appearance of an artificial demesne. The 
appointment is Jiberally paid, and indeed requires a 
good deal of correspondence, and constant communi- 
cation with the chiefs of the different Caffre hordes, 
or “ kraals,” about violations of the barrier line, and 
thefis of cattle, which are now settled, and compen- 
sation obtained, without the continuance (except in a 
petty way, occasionally) of the “ commando” system, 
which consisted in regular foraging incursions, to 
carry off the cattle (the only wealth) of these children 
of nature, by way of reprisal for robberies of colonia! 
property, and leaving them to incur the loss or dis- 
cover the depredators. 

In Grahamstown there are two or three English 
merchants of considerable wealth, but scarcely any 
society in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
Public Library is a wretched affair. So after the 
circulation of private collections of books, and such 
occupations as newspapers and billiards afford, one 
gladly turns to the untiring amusements and ever-va- 
rying excitement of the rude hills and lonely plains. 
Every officer is allowed forage for a horse, being 
liable frequently to be ordered to the various posts for 
temporary duties, such as courts-martial, &c.; and 
those who can aflord it, find the possession of several 
advisable, and indeed necessary, if they shoot. 

Of dogs, the most useful, next to pointers, are 
spaniels and greyhounds, the former for beating the 
thick bush which pointers will not enter, the latter 
for running down wounded antelopes, and, occasion- 
ally, hares, although there is little regular coursing, 
from the want of sufficient open country. For hunting 
the buffalo, a large and powerful dog, with some 
cross of the hound, is used to rouse them out of the 
deep thicket, and discover their track by baying. Ip 


some parts of the country much fun may be had in 
“yoicking” hares, bucks, or jackals, in short, any 
thing that will run, with a few couple of dogs that 
give tongue. At Fort Beaufort there were kept 
some half-bred hounds, which, with a little infusion 
of blood, might be coaxed into a smal] pack of gene- 
ral-hunting hounds, and aflord as good sport as the 
seattered patches of cover over the undulating coun- 
try will allow. 

The posts at present occupied to the eastward of 
Grahamstown are, Hermanaus Kraal on the Fish 
River, distant about 18 miles, where a small party of 
the colonial foree and a subaltern’s detachment of 
infantry are stationed, and by which run the most 
direct roads to Fort Beaufort and Fort Wiltshire— 
the first of these on the Kat River, the second on the 
Keiskamma. In addition to these are, the Chumie 
post, east of Fort Beaufort, planted on the side of a 
lofty mountain, facing the Katberg range,—a post at 
the Caffre drift on the Fish River, about nine miles 
from its embouchure,—and the Goland, or Gwalana 
post, on a stream of the same name to the eastward. 

The country around Grahamstown, as far eastward 
as the Fish River, is thickly piled with long continu- 
ous rocky spines of mountains, which throw out spurs 
on each side, running down abrupt and bluff, into the 
narrow gorges or valleys between them, many of 
which contain the beds of streams that work their 
way to the south-eastern coast, and which, though in 
summer nearly dry, run in the winter season with a 
full current. The hills, within a few miles of the 
town, are nearly bare of trees; but as they approach 
the sea-coast, there is abundance of wood, and much 
beautiful scenery, particularly near Bathurst and the 
mouth of the Kowie. The steep declivities and pro- 
minent ridges everywhere bordering the course of 
the Fish River are clothed with a widely-spread brake 
of evergreens and tangled shrubs, and the summits 
and sides of the loftier eminences are dark with 
forests, in which the silvery trunks of the euphorbi- 
ums gleam cold and spectre-like. 

The Great Fish River is the most considerable of 
those that discharge their waters in the Southern 
Ocean; and the length of its actual course, followin 
al] its tortuous convolutions, cannot be Jess than 
miles, though the distance of its source from its join- 
ing the ocean, is not more than 150. The lofty banks, 
declining to its narrow valley, are massy and ram- 
part-like, enveloped in dark bush, through which 
regular parallel strata of gray rock gleam forth like 
successive ranges of battlements. The actual chan- 
nel of the river is narrow, and filled with numerous 
massy fragments of rock, over whith the red and tur- 
bid current rushes with great rapidity, and with a 
hollow roar, often heard plainly where, from the 
uneven ground, the river is quite invisible. There 
are several fords, or “ drifts,” across it, in which the 
ordinary depth varies from two to four feet, some- 
times in dry weather but a few inches; but after 
heavy rains among the mountains where it takes its 
rise, a great body of water comes down, often with 
amazing suddenness, and, to use the expression of the 
farmers, like a wall of water. Accidents have at 
different times oceurred, wagons being caught in 
crossing and suddenly swept away, and the oxen 





drowned. When the rise is gradual, it often con- 
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tinues increasing for several days, and then the 
passage of a wagon is perilously exciting, the tra- 
veller generally choosing to risk the attempt, rather 
than remain on the banks for days, although in this 
country the “ Rusticus expectans dum defluit amnis” 
is not quite so silly as the proverb would imply. 

The descents leading down to the drift on both 
sides are generally narrow, deeply-worn passes, and 
from the top of these the scene below is singularly 
animated. The ponderous wagon deeply immersed 
in the rushing jabble of water, the tops of the hinder 
wheels and sides rising behind, appearing beneath the 
canvass “ tilt,” like some cumbrous Chinese barge 
under an awning; the confused double line of the 
teams, some straggling on through the current, one- 
while plunging into a hole, another moment slowiy 
emerging, gaining footing on one of the masses of 
stone that are strewed on the rugged and treacherous 
bottom; others adrift, their noses and horns bobbing 
on the surface, while the Hottentots, swimming fear- 
lessly, and holding on to their tails, belaboar them 
with sticks, and the driver, standing on the front, 
makes his immense whip play round them all with 
beautiful accuracy, and with a crack loud asa musket- 
shot, and ten times sharper; he and the Hottentots 
all the while screaming, shouting, and scolding the 
oxen, with an astounding volubility and clamour, till 
the passage is effected. It can be always safely 
accomplished if the foremost oxen are kept pretty 
straight, and gain secure footing before the rest are 
obliged to swim ; but the banks being precipitous and 
thickly overhung with drooping trees, it is impossible 
to land except at the corresponding opening ; and if 
the oxen should get all at once afloat, they become 
unmanageable, and nothing remains to save them but 
cutting the “rheims” or halters that secure their 
horns to the rude yoke, and getting them out sepa- 
rately, if possible. 

As an instance of the great rise of these rivers, (for 
all are liable to the same phenomenon,) | have erossed 
the Fish River when the water scarcely reached my 
horse’s knees; and returning to the same drift three 
days afterwards, have found it nearly thirty feet deep, 
as well as one could judge by the height of the trees 
growing on the sides of the then nearly-filled ravine, 
in the bottom of which its ordinary channel lies. Yet, 
from the sinuosities of its course, the body cf water is 
so long in descending, that | have heard of a curious 
race between it and a traveller, who, on finding a 
particular drift impassable, rode across the country 
some ten miles, to a ford farther down, and crossed 
with ease, beating the river hollow. 

The Keiskamma, the next large river to the east- 
ward, is the present boundary of the Caffre territory 
from the sea to the confluence of the Chumie stream, 
by which the line runs northward to the lofty Kat- 
berg. The tract of country lying between this and 
the Fish River, varying in breadth from its narrowest 
part, a little below Fort Wiltshire, where it is six 
miles, to the widest at the sea-coast, (about eight-and- 
twenty,) is hilly, and beautifully diversified with 
shrubbery and pasture. It was ceded by the Caffres 
in 1819, and is officially styled Neutral Territory, 
implying that it should be unoccupied by either 
nation, to prevent too close proximity. However, 
several farmers are settled, or squatted, in different 
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parts of it; and by the permission of government, one 
considerable Caftre chieftain and some smal) parties 
or hordes live within it. 

Fort Wiltshire is about forty-five miles from Gra- 
ham’s-town, and nearly the same distance from the 
sea, and consists of an enclosed square of building, 
with a small bastion at each angle, and (I believe) 
three smal! field-pieces distributed among them. The 
barracks are tiled, to prevent the possibility of being 
set on fire by the Caffres; and partly from this cause, 
partly from the situation on the edge of the river, in 
a hollow where no breath of wind stirs, they are in 
summer oppressively hot. 

At the distance of half a mile are the walls of the 
old fort, which it has been recently proposed to 
repair, with the view of abandoning the present. 
Here are stationed a company of infantry, and half a 
troop of the Cape Mounted Rifles. The captain com- 
manding has constant intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring Caffre chiefs, who come to the fort to have 
conferences, about stolen cattle in general; and one 
of their race who speaks a little imperfect English is 
employed as interpreter, at these, at first, amusing 
conversations, which generally commence and ter- 
vinate with a glass of brandy given to the chief by 
the captain—a ceremony so much relished, that 
Macomo, a neighbouring chief, and son of the famous 
Gaika, whose kraal was about three miles off, was a 
constant visiter on every trifling pretext. He wasa 
small, handsomely-formed black, with quick piercing 
eyes, and an intelligent, indeed, cunning counten- 
ance. Sometimes he was accompanied by his four 
wives, and he always visited the canteen and got glo- 
rious before ordering his black aide-de-camp to have 
the saddles or sheep-skins replaced on the backs ot 
their meagre little horses. 

The Caffres have been often described, and I shall 
not here repeat what is so well known about their 
appearance and customs. They area good-humoured, 
brave, and athletic race of savages, living almost 
exclusively on the milk of their numerous herds, and 
a little grain of a peculiar kind, which they cultivate 
ina few fields immediately round their wigwams. 
The men spend their time in making javelins, or 
assagais, tending their cattle, and hunting. For the 
latter purpose, as well as to obtain pasture for their 
herds, they frequently slip across the line, in spite of 
the patrols constantly traversing the country to pre- 
vent them; and sometimes they abstract cattle, 
which they drive through the thickets, and across the 
river, with an instinctive skill and secrecy. 

On the Kat River, about twenty miles north of 
Wiltshire, is Fort Beaufort, the head-quarters of the 
Cape Mounted Rifles. Here are two incomplete 
squares of low mud buildings, one occupied by a com- 
pany of infantry, the other by a troop of the Rifles 
and their horses. Scattered near them are some cot- 
tages belonging to the officers of the latter corps, and 
a small mess-house. One side of the square for the 
infantry is a strongly-built range of commissariat 
stores; and standing apart like a sentry-box, and not 
much larger, was the magazine, a little thatched 
brick box, with a rickety wooden door that an ordi- 
nary blow with a poker would demolish ; whether it 
still exists | do not know. Fort Beaufort was the 
most agreeable detachment, being situated in a very 
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beautiful country, and having the advantage of an 
established mess, which combined comfort, economy, 
and abundance. 

The Cape Mounted Rifles are the final modifica- 
tion of the Hottentot force, enrolled soon after the 
capture of the Cape by the English, having been 
changed from infantry to cavalry, then toa battalion 
of ten companies, one half mounted, but now reduced 
to three mounted companies of about sixty men each. 
The men are what are called “ bastards,” that is, 
mongrel Hottentots, a small but active race, of every 
gradation of colour, from nearly black to the most 
sickly, dirty yellow. They naturally ride well and 
easily, if not with the correct military seat, and are 
quiet and orderly, but averse to restraint and the 
trouble of perfect neatness and smart appearance on 
parade. Few of them, except the non-commissioned 
officers, can speak English, but the officers easily pick 
up enough Dutch for ordinary purposes. 

Their uniform is a dark rifle-green jacket and gray 
cloth trousers for winter, but the stout buck-skin 
trousers universally used by the farmers of the colony 
are preferred, and constantly worn on patrols, in 
riding post, &c., as they resist the sharp mimosa 
thorns and bushes. The accoutrements are of black 
leather, and they wear the old, absurd high-crowned 
chaco with peaks set out at right angles, and a broad 
edging of tawdry orange worsted—a heavy, cum- 
brous article, which in ordinary is replaced by a 
cloth cap. A small compact helmet would be much 
better suitedto them. They are armed with a short 
double-barrelled fusee, much too heavy for them, and 
equally defective with the common musket as to 
locks. Some of them, it is true, are capital shots 
even with these, but a lighter and better arm would 
render them doubly useful. Their horses are pur- 
chased at an allowance of fifteen pounds a-piece, and 
are strong serviceable animals, Such isthe Hotten- 
tot corps, and a highly efficient and useful force 
might be formed of them. In a strange country, they 
have a natural sagacity,a quickness of sight, and 
perfect recollection of the principal features, that we 
should vainly look for in Europeans. They are well 
fitted for their duties of patrolling, and recovering 
deserters, and I have no doubt would fight well in 
skirmishes or busli-fighting with the Caffres, particu- 
larly if backed by a small force of European troops. 
Like all Hottentots, too, they are constantly accus- 
tomed to sleep in the open air; a few minutes suffice 
them to off saddle and secure their horses, to light a 
fire, and broil their ration of meat, and then lay them- 
selves down to sleep, or sit by the fire smoking and 
talking. Fort Beaufort is, as | have said, seated on 
a tongue of land enclosed by a bend of the Kat River, 
a considerable stream running into the Fish River, 
and winding in a deep gulley, in most places so 
abrupt, that the ground on each side seems to have 
been suddenly reut asunder to the depth of from 
twenty to fifty feet. The course of the river itself, 


invisible except from the brink, is denoted by the 
lofty timber trees which spring from the bottom of 
the ravine, forming with their thick evergreen heads 
a belt of rich massy foliage, meandering through 
the sometimes flat, sometimes undulating country. 
Ranges of Joftier hills, divided by passes, or “ poorts,” 


which are covered with rich hay, and dotted with 
light feathery acacias, and clumps of evergreens, 
over which a bright sun throws a warm golden light, 
and which afford cover to a variety of antelopes, the 
duyker, riet buck, and reebuck, the graceful koodoo, 
with his long spiral horns, the steen-buck, as also 
hares, partridges, korhaau, and pouws; while the 
deep forests in the gorges of the mountains shelter 
bush-bucks, panthers, hyenas, and large clutches of 
guinea fowl; and during the three summer months, 
the woods resound with the melancholy whistling 
cry of the golden cuckoo, and other rare and beauti- 
ful birds. 





From the United Service Journal. 
PARAGUAY. 


Tue recent incursion of Dr. Francia, the Dictator 
of Paraguay, into the territories of neighbouring and 
more powerful states, tempts us to offer a brief bnt 
authentic notice of that singular district and its ex- 
traordinary chief. 

There are, perhaps, few parts of the world more 
interesting and less known than the country of Para- 
guay, in South America. It may with propriety be 
styled the paradise of the new world, abounding, as 
it does, with every natural product that can minister 
to the comfort and luxury of man. Here we find an 
infinite variety of useful and ornamental timber, 
plants, shrubs, fruits, and flowers; among these may 
be mentioned cedar, mahogany, teak, and logwood 
in profusion, the sugar-cane, the yerba (or tree of 
Paraguay,) coffee, tobacco, pepper, cotton, indigo, 
rice, maize, and other corn, shaddocks, forbidden 
fruit, oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, dates, bananas, 
plantains, guavas, melons, cocoanuts, wine and bran- 
dy, the finest silk, the richest honey, the rarest flow- 
ers, black cattle, sheep, horses, &c.; birds of every 
kind and plumage, and fish in the greatest variety 
and abundance. It has mines of gold, silver, copper, 
platina, and mercury; and a larger population (in 
proportion to its extent) than any other state of South 
America; and its climate is one of the finest in that 
part of the world. ‘This delightful province, prior to 
the revolutionary era, 1810, supplied all the neighbour- 
ing colonies with tobacco, yerba, &c. ; and, notwith- 
standing the restrictions imposed upon internal com- 
merce, increased wonderfully in wealth and pros- 
perity. 

Its government was of course dependent upon the 
Viceroy of Buenos Aryes, which city had the great- 
est share in its trade. The political changes which 
occurred about this period throughout the viceroyalty 
naturally influenced this portion of it, and a provi- 
sional junta was formed in Paraguay on the same 
principle as that of Buenos Ayres. Dr. Francia, 
who was of a respectable family, and had received as 
good an education as that country could then afford, 
became a leading member of this junta, and contrived, 
in a short time, to get rid of all his colleagues, (under 
pretence of their engaging in conspiracies against 
the country,) and to assume the sole direction of the 
government, favoured by the Spaniards and priests, 
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states; and practising upon the credulity of the In- 
dians, by ascribing the favours he beatowed on them 
to the suggestion of divine inspiration, he raised him- 
self without opposition to the perpetual dictatorship 
of Paraguay. His first care was to organize an effi- 
cient Indian force entirely devoted to him ; and this 
he easily accomplished. Various miraculous disco- 
veries, alleged to have been made by him, together 
with his solemn manner and secluded habits, and the 
marked preference. he showed them, had so imposed 
upon that simple and superstitious people, that they 
regarded him with pious veneration, which increased 
to such a degree, that he was soon paid the same 
adoration as the Yost—all persons meeting him kneel- 
ing and taking off their hats; and upon one occasion 
a Spaniard refusing to do so, was prosecuted by his 
parasites for contempt, and condemned to be shot, 
which sentence was carried into execution amid al- 
most universal satisfaction, having entirely secured 
the veneration of the natives. 

He proceeded to cut off all communication with 
the neighbouring states, by establishing a strong 
chain of forts, on the only accessible part of this fron- 
tier, and by interdicting the entrance or departure of 
all vessels (home or foreign) to or from the ports of the 
province ; at the same time all strangers were or- 
dered to quit the territory within a certain period, 
while those that retnained beyond that time, or who 
subsequently arrived, were not to be permitted to de- 
part. The professed object of this singular cordon 
was to prevent his subjects from imbibing the anar- 
chical spirit of the adjoining states, particularly that 
of Buenos Ayres, which made several unsuccessful 
efforts to annihilate the power of Francia, tlie prin- 
cipal of which—an expedition under the command of 
General Balcaree (the most gallant and patriotic offi- 
cer that country has yet produced)—failed in conse- 
quence of the neglect and vacillating conduct of that 
government, after having penetrated to the Dictator’s 
capital. 

Thus did this phenomenon of the nineteenth cen- 
tury succeed in forming an absolute government 
surrounded by a host of republics, whom he effect- 
ually debarred from all communication with the 
richest portion of their country. Supreme in church 
and state, he has continued to exercise an uninter- 
rupted sway for nearly twenty years; is able to 
bring into the field an army (well disciplined for that 
country) of 30,000 men, and to set at defiance his 
more Tiberal, but less nnited, neighbours. During 
that period the internal resources of this fine pro- 
vince have been brought into the greatest activity ; 
and there has been nothing wanting to the conven- 
vience and comfort of its inhabitants. Its siiks and 
cotton looms have been able to supply those articles of 
dress suited to the climate, for which it was before 
dependent upon foreign manufacture, while its store- 
houses are full to repletion with surplus produce of 
every kind. Specie is very abundant, but of little 
value, on account of the total stagnation of external 
commerce. Many foreigners, connected with its 
former trade, were induced to remain in the province 
with the hope of future advantage, and continue to 
accumulate those commodities which are least liable 
to injury in the keeping, such as yerba, tobacco, &c. 
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rid of the tyrant, which was discovered in the follow- 
ing manner: A black slave, who was hired to assas- 
sinate him, placed himself behind the door leading to 
Francia’s private apartment; but, on the approach of 
his intended victim, the cowardly negro betrayed his 
emotion in so audible a manner, that the Dictator, 
struck by the noise against the door, and suspeeting 
all was not right, called his guards, who seized and 
disarmed the affrighted culprit. It was said that he 
divulged the whole plot, and many influential per- 
sons (according to the whim of the tyrant) were con- 
demned without trial, and executed, as having urged 
him to its commission. This occurrence only served 
to increase the awe and veneration in whith Francia 
is held, and to establish his dominion on a firmer basis. 
The following anecdote may serve to throw some 
additional light upon the character of this extraor- 
dinary despot. On employing a carpenter to mount 
two small pieces of ordnance, he ordered him to 
state as near as possible the time it would take him 
to finish the job. ‘The tradesman said he should be 
able to complete it in a fortnight at farthest. The 
carriage not being forthcoming at the expiration of 
that period, he was summoned before Francia to 
account for the delay. His excuses, under the plea 
of miscalculation, were admitted, and further time 
granted him. However, a second and the third dis- 
appointment having taken place, without what was 
considered a satisfactory explanation, the, Dietator 
was so enraged, that he ordered the unfortunate car- 
penter to be shot, as a warning to all lying and indo- 
lent tradesmen. This singular man spends the 
greater part of his time in solitude. It is asserted 
that Machiavelli is his favourite author, and that he 
has, without other assistance than a dictionary, ac- 
quired a translating knowledge of Ita}ian, French, 
and English. It is almost impossible, in Paraguay, 
to obtain any information relative to his habits and 
pursuits. His name is never mentioned without 
praise, as the people think he has the power of mak- 
ing himself invisible, and consequently, overhearing 
every thing they say ; and as he is entirely surrounded 
by Indians, the Spaniards and strangers have no op- 
portunity of knowing any thing about him. His age, 
as far as I could learn, is about sixty-five; and no 
man, from his habits, is more likely to live to an ad- 
vanced period. Reports of his death have been fre- 
quently circulated in the neighbouring states, but 
without foundation. When that event does occur, 
it is to be hoped that a more liberal government will 
succeed, and that the inhabitants of this rich province 
will be permitted to enjoy the advantages of com- 
merce, and to cultivate those friendly relations with 
foreigners, which have so greatly benefited all the 
other portions of the New World. 
As Paddy would say, the fair sex of Paraguay are 
generally very dark, from an early exposure to the 
sun, from which they seldom take any pains to pro- 
tect their children. They are warm-hearted and 
affectionate in the highest degree. The power 
which the Peruvian ladies possess of fascinating mar- 
ried men, belongs equally tu the Paraguayas; as, prior 
to the shutting up of the province, ten Spaniards, who 
had wives and families in Buenos Ayres, within a few 
weeks of each other contracted a second marriage in 
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Ascencion, the capital of Paraguay, where they have 
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continued ever since. Like the Peruanas, they caress 
you, taking you in their lap, and calling you child ; 
this endearing manner is, with most men, irresistible. 
At the same time, they are prone to revenge ; and 
when they love they must be loved in return, or wo 
to the scorner. Fortunately their passion is of an 
evanescent nature (too violent to last long,) and you 
are soon freed from the yoke, unless matrimony inter- 
fere; and even its burden is transferable. Hospi- 
tality reigns uncontrolled in Paraguay; foreigners 
with a white skin, who speak Spanish well, and con- 


sisting their poor. They landed, and plundered by 
surprise unfortified places and scattered villages, and 
from hence they principally gained a subsistence. 
This was by no means at that time an employment 
of reproach, but rather an instrument of glory. Some 
people of the continent are even to this day a proof 
of this, who still attribute honour to such exploits, if 
genteelly performed.” ‘The most formidable of these 
were the islanders, who consisted principally of 
Carians and Pheenicians; a fact proved when the 
Athenians ordered the expiatory purification of Delos, 


form to the manners and peculiarities of the natives,jon whicli occasion all the sepulchres of the dead in 


are courted by the men, and adored by the women. 
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that island being broken open, more than half of the 
number appeared to be Carians, from the arms that 
were found; the rest were Phanicians, and distin- 
guished as such by the manner of their interment. 
In every ancient times little communication could 


PIRATES AND PIRACY FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 


Pirates of the Classical and Mediaeval Ages. 


By the term pirate is understood a person or ves- 
sel that robs on the high seas, or makes descents on 
a coast without the permission or authority of any 
The etymology of the word is dis- 
puted; some think it derived from the name of the 
first pirate ; while others think it is from the Greek 


prince or state. 





be maintained by sea, because every smal] maritime 
state was addicted to piracy, and navigation was 
perilous. ‘This habit was so general, that it was re- 
garded with indifference, and, whether merchant, 
traveller, or pirate, the stranger was received with 
the rites of hospitality. Thus Nestor, having given 
Mentor and Telemachus a plenteous repast, remarks, 
that the banquet being finished, it was time to ask 
his guests their business. “ Are you,” demands the 
aged prince, “merchants destined to any port; or 
are you mere adventurers and pirates, who roam the 


pyr, or fire, because those outlaws were wont to/seas without any place of destination, and live by 
destroy every thing by fire; while a third contends] rapine and ruin!’ ‘The laws of Solon refer to au- 
that as it was anciently used for the person to whose| thorized associations for piracy ; the tribute-gather- 
care the pira, or mole of a haven, was intrusted, we] ing fleet of the Athenians was a positive armament 


are to look to him for the derivation. But whatever]< 


of speculating marauders; and almost all the early 


be its origin, it is certain that it was once applied to] voyages were characterized by a union of fraud, rob- 
honest men, and was sometimes used for a sea-cap-] bery, and exaction, under the name of trade. The 
tain, or soldier,—as may be seen in Asser’s Life of| test of the heroic Alexander's honesty is given in the 
King Alfred :—* Jussit naves longas fabricari, im-|answer he received, on questioning a captive pirate, 
positisque piratis in illis vias maris custodiendas|as to what right he had to infest the seas, “ The same 


commisit.”’ 


that thou hast to infest the universe; but because I 


We find by ancient authors that the Greeks were} do this in a small ship, | am called a robber; and 
habitually pirates, and some secrets of the human| because thou actest the same part with a great fleet, 
flesh market are revealed in the 15th book of the]thou art entitled a conqueror.” Justinus says, that 
Odyssey. Many examples are found in Homer of|until the time of Tarquin, piracy was deemed very 
the prevalence of sea-robbery. Menelaus boasts that | honourable among the Phocians ; and Julius Cwssr, in 


the plunder he had acquired, in his cruises, amounted | « 


lescribing the Germans, tells us that their greatest 


to 1220 talents ; and it was the conduct of Ulysses} lords were proud to lead parties of brigands. Diodo- 
in sacking the city of the Cicons, and seizing their] rus Siculus says the same of the Lusitanians, and Plu- 
women, that probably instigated Dante in givin him} tarch, in his life of Marius, of the Iberians; for man 
such an unpleasant berth in his Inferno. But there] was looked upon as a mere commercial article, valua- 
is no occasion to resort to poets, while the best his-|ble according to the price he would fetch in the 
torians are so pregnant with proofs respecting this} market. Xenophon describes the Macedonian exhi- 
practice. Piracy was the earliest species of depre-| bition with which the Paphlagonian ambassadors 
dation, from the facility of getting clear off with the] were treated ; and in alluding to the Carpwan dance, 
booty,—the #@2eraxr2, according to Aristotle, being} proves that men could not even go to labour in their 
the most desirable to robbers. Thucydides, the Na-] fields with safety :—One of them having laid down 
pier of his day, opens his most interesting narrative] his arms, sows, and drives a yoke of oxen, looking 
by asserting that his ancestors were brigands, the] often behind him, as if he were afraid: then a robber 
one on the other; and that those who inhabited the}approaches, whom the other perceiving, he catches 
coasts and islands were all pirates. ‘“ The Grecians| up his arms, and advancing, fights with him in de- 
formerly,” says he, “ as well as those barbarians who, | fence of his oxen (and all this the men performed in 
though seated on the continent, lived upon the coast, | time to the flute.) At last the robber binds the plough- 
and all the islanders, when once they had learned} man, and carries him off with the oxen.” And the 
the method of passing to and fro in their vessels,|targeteer, who had formerly been a slave at Athens, 
soon took up the business of piracy under the com-| whe. arrived among the Macronians, on hearing the 
mand of persons of the greatest abilitiesamong them,| language, says to Xenophon, “ If f am not mistaken, 
for the sake of enriching such adventurere, aud gub-|this is wo own country ;”—a proof that he must have 
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been stolen at an early age. Among the foremost of 
the freebooters of those and of later days, were the 
natives of Asia-Minor ; whence Constantine Porphy- 
rogenitus termed Side, the capital of Pamphylia, 
“ Piratarum officina.” 

Yet, as astronoiny has been indebted to astrology, 
and chemistry to alchemy, so has navigation been 
largely indebted to the spirit fostered among the 
marauders, Piracy aided commerce in leading to 
that Sarseon xparce, which became a leading feature 
in the Athenian commonwealth; and pirates were 
probably among the earliest improvers of nautical 
skill, and leaders of maritime enterprise. 

According to Plutarch, there was a law prohibit- 
ing any boat from quitting the shore with more than 
five men. Jason alone was permitted to scour the 
seas in order to destroy the swarms of pirates; and 
for this purpose he built the largest vessel then 
known, about B C. 1253. Before this, Minos IL., 
king of Crete, had equipped a fleet for clearing 
the Euxine sea; and in so doing, appropriated the 
Cyclades to himself, sending coteries thither, headed 
by his children, and established himself the first 
Grecian prince who acquired the dominion of those 
seas. About that time we read of the wise Athenian 
institution of young militia, called Deripoles, con- 
sisting of lads from eighteen to twenty years of age, 
who, though not old enough to serve in the armies of 
the republic, did their country two years good ser- 
vice in this band, dedicated to the keeping off of 
pirates. Ptolemy Philadelphus, who above all things 
was anxious to promote commerce, maintained two 
fleets, one in the Red Sea, the other in the Mediter- 
ranean, expressly for the suppression of piracy, 
@ pretty clear proof of the number and force of the 
marauders. Nor were they the least intelligent 
portion of the community ; Xenophon, in mentioning 
the coast and wreckers of Thrace, says—* In this 
place are found many beds, boxes, books, and several] 
other things which sailors usually carry in their 
chests.” 

After the death of Gelon, Syracuse was succes- 
sively distracted by eleven tyrants during sixty 
years. Taking advantage of these circumstances, 
the Tyrrhenians came to ravage the coasts of Sicily. 
Phayllus was sent against them with a considerable 
fleet, and he made a descent on their territory; but, 
bribed by their rich presents, he returned home with- 
out having effected any thing decisive. He was, 
however, replaced by Apelles, who expelled the 
Tyrrhenians from Corsica, which island they had 
invaded, and returned to Syracuse so loaded with 
rich booty, that hig country was thereby enabled to 
support the subsequent struggle with Athens. 

The Panic wars, by extending the field of Roman 
navigation, induced them to attend to it, so that they 
were enabled to punish and subdue the haughty 
Teuca, queen of Illyria, who had been infesting the 
seas with her pirates. But still, as they thought 
commerce would degrade a senator, it was lefi to 
freed men and slaves; and even Cicero, who was 
sufficiently discerning on most points, thought that 
only the “negociatores magnarii” sometimes de- 
served praise, the “ mercatores propole,” and “Aril- 
Jatores,” or retail dealers, being |:eld in the lowest 
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to protest against the vulgar error that the Roman 
fleet emerged from nothing, and rose at once, like 
Minerva, armed cap-a-pee from Jupiter. Ancus 
Martius, whom all will agree to have been senior to 
Polybius, had set aside certain wood for the express 
purpose of ship-building; and the early money of 
the republic was so usually stamped with the prow 
ofa galley, that the boy’s play of “ capita aut navia” 
was probably long anterior to Duilius. In the treaty 
entered into with the Carthaginians, in the consulate 
of Brutus, immediately after the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, it was stipulated, as one of the articles, 
that neither the Romans nor their allies should sail 
beyond the Fair Promontory, unless driven by stress 
of weather, or pursuit of their enemies. In the con- 
sulate of Mevius, nearly 200 years before the victory 
of Duilius, the port of Antrim was forced, and the fleet 
belonging to it borne off, and moored in a reach of 
the ‘Tiber, expressively “set apart for shipping.” 
And two commissioners of the navy were appointed 
B. C. 304, at the instance of the famous tribune 
Decius Mus ; whence it may be concluded, that such 
an appointment would hardly have been made had 
there not been both arsenals and ships. 

During the struggles of Marius and Sylla, Rome 
was at the height of her power, but distracted by 
jealousies and factions. A swarm of Cilician free- 
booters, taking advantage of these troubles, spread 
themselves throughout the Mediterranean, and car- 
ried terror wherever they appeared. It was at this 
time that the young Julius Cesar, returning from the 
court of Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, was taken by 
these pirates near the isle of Pharmacusa, and only 
not thrown overboard according to their usual prac- 
tice, because from his purple robe and numerous 
attendants they concluded he could pay them a hand- 
some ransom. During his confinement he exhibited 
that extraordinary courage and presence of mind 
which were afterwards so strongly exemplified in his 
career. His captors demanded twenty talents for his 
liberation, but he informed them that they were not 
duly apprized of the importance of their prisoners, 
and engaged to pay them fifty ; adding, with a smile, 
that he should soon take it back again. Whilst some 
of his retinue were about to procure the stipulated 
sum, he remained in custody for thirty-eight days, 
accompanied only by one friend and two servants, 
treating the pirates with the greatest contempt; 
reciting verses which he made on the occasion; and 
often, between jest and earnest, threatening them 
with future punishment if they disturbed his rest. 
Having been furnished with the means by the inha- 
bitants of Miletus, he was set at liberty, and then in 
that city fitted out some ships, with which he pur- 
sued and captured his late masters, took them to Per- 
gamus, and there inflicted upon them the punish- 
ment of crucifixion, with which he had threatened 
them, regaining his fifty talents besides a rich booty. 
Notwithstanding this severe check, the Cilician 
pirates recovered their vigour, and infested every 
part of the Mediterranean, about B.C. 80. In the 
war with Pontus, these insolent public enemies were 
encouraged, and even commissioned by Mithridates. 
Their numbers were increased by the ruin of Car- 
thage and Corinth, and the Romans themselves con- 





light. But in the mention of the Punic wars, we beg 


nived at their practices during their civil wars. 
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They, therefore, now flourished in great power, hav- 
ing arsenals, ports, and watch-towers, and fortifica- 
tions in the most advantageous places. Desperate 
and abandoned men of all nations joined them, as 
well as others distinguished for birth, wealth, and 
talent; their fleets were conducted by able pilots; 
their ships were decorated with prodigal magnifi- 
cence, such as gilt sterns, purple sails, and oars inlaid 
with silver; and they caroused on the most sumptu- 


ous banquets. Their galleys in the single harbour of 
Seleucia amounted to 1000; they took hundreds of 


maritime towns, pillaged temples, and were guilty 
of barbarous sacrifices and abominable ceremonies in 
the worship of their god Mithras. 

And hence we may date the rise of the horrible 
custom which has been maintained among pirates 
till the latest times,—that now called “ walking a 
plank.” Plutarch says—“ But the most contemptu- 
ous circumstance of all was, that when they had 
taken a prisoner, and he cried out that he was a Ro- 
man, and told them his name, they pretended to be 
struck with terror, smote their thighs, and fell upon 
their knees to ask pardon ; the poor man, seeing them 
thus humble themselves before him, thought them in 
earnest, and said he would forgive them, for some 
were so officious as to put on his shoes, and others to 
help him on with his gown, that his quality might be 
no more mistaken. When they had carried on this 
farce, and enjoyed it for some time, they let a ladder 
down into the sea, and bade him go in peace; if he 
refused to do so, they pushed him off the deck and 
drowned him.” 

In their career of success these plunderers did not 
even abstain from insulting the coast of Italy, having 
burnt a Roman fleet in the very port of Ostia; be- 
sides which, they captured a couple of pritors in 
their purple robes, with all their lictors, domestics, 
and attendants; and took the daughter of Antony, 
who had been honoured with a triumph, as she was 
returning to her villa at Misenus. At last Rome 
itself was threatened with famine, from their inter- 
cepting all her supplies of corn, and Putlius Servilius 
was sent against them with a powerful fleet. He 
swept the seas for a time, but had no sooner returned 
to port, than they became more audacious than ever, 
and music resounded, and drunken revels were ex- 
hibited on every coast. Here generals were made 
prisoners, there cities were paying their ransom, al] 
to the great disgrace of the Roman power. ‘he 
pretor, Mare Antony, son of the orator, and father of 
the triumvir of that name, but without the great 
qualities of either, made his power felt in the mari- 
time provinces intrusted to his defence only by his 
rapacity. Though, as Lactantius informs us, he was 
invested with supreme command over all the seas of 
the empire, he confined his exertions against the ar- 
mament of Crete, and was there beaten and induced 
to make so disgraceful a treaty, that he has nick- 
named in derision Creticus, and died of shame. 

The authority of the pirates now triumphantly ex- 
tended over the Tuscan sea, so that the Romans 
found their trade and navigation entirely .cut off. 
This compelled the latter to arm Pompey with extra- 
ordinary powers for the suppression of so crying an 
evil: and a striking instance was afforded of the ad- 


vantage of such a step, when a proper individual is 
selected to invest with so ful! a command. No 
sooner was the decree passed, which authorized his 
taking from the questors what money he pleased, 
and empowered him to raise an army of 120,000 in- 
fantry, and 5000 cavalry, than he collected all the ves- 
sels of the empire together, and saw them properly 
equipped. ‘These, amounting to 500, he divided into 
10 squadrons, or according to Plutarch, 13; appoint- 
ing capable leaders to each, assigned their respec- 
tive stations, placed himself in the centre, and in the 
course of forty days, without the loss of a single ship 
or man, cleared the Tuscan sea, and the coasts of 
Africa, Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, of their peste. 
Following up his success, he chased those pirates 
who had retired to Cilicia, “ like so many bees into a 
hive,” and annihilated their power ; 24,000 of theta 
were made prisoners, 90 ships with brazen beaks 
were taken, and the cities and islands which they 
had conquered and fortified were subjected to Rome. 
Here Pompey also proved himself as great a politi- 
cian as a warrior ; for not choosing to put such a mul- 
titude to death, and yet not to leave so warlike a 
mass at large, he sent his prisoners far inland, to for- 
get their former habits in the civil enjoyments of a 
peaceful agricultural life. Superabundant pleuty 
followed, the price of provisions fell in the markets 
of the “ Eternal City,” and the exploits of the piratic 
war were commemorated by denarii inscribed pragr. 
ORAE MARIT. ETOLAS. EX. 8. C., With the brothers 
Anapius and Amphinomous; some having PRAEF. 
CLAS. ET ORAE MARIT. EX. 8. C., With a reverse repre- 
senting Scylla beating her dogs with a rudder; and 
others with naval trophies and symbols. 

But under the triumvirate of Octavius, Antony, 
and Lepidus, the younger Pompey, being proscribed, 
got possession of all the vessels of the republic, as 
well as of those of the allies, and joined a tribe of 
pirates that had newly arisen. Italy having become 
sterile under the influence of luxury, was entirely 
dependent on the provisions brought by sea, and thus 
Pompey was able to occasion her the greatest vexa- 
tions, until Octavius, collecting such vessels as could 
be obtained or built, put them under the command of 
the able and wise Agrippa, who finally succeeded in 
destroying his antagonist’s fleet. No sooner was 
Octavius released by the death of his rival than he 
assumed the title of Augustus, and with ita degree of 
prudence unusual in those or other times, for he kept 
up his fleets, although the danger had subsided, and 
thus prevented the pirates from re-organizing them- 
selves. 

Masters of the whole Mediterranean sea, the policy 
of the Roman emperors was to preserve their terri- 
tories in peace, and protect the maritime commerce, 
for which purpose naval stations were established ; 
but in consequence of the absence of an enemy, the 
vessels of war were fallen so far below those which 
wrested the dominion of the sea from Carthage, that 
most of the fleet of Byzantium, when besieged by 
Severus, were Naves Onerarie, or open cratt, built 
for commerce, and yet they comprehended nearly 
the whole Imperial fleet. For almost half a century 
after this event there is no mention in history of any 
naval force whatever used by the Romans in their 
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own defence, or brought into action, either by their 
intestine or foreign enemies; and it may be con- 
cluded that piracy was at its lowest ebb. 

While the Romans were thus quiescent, as it 
were, in sea matters, a horde of pirates was forming, 
which, however, inconsiderable as to maritime means 
and knowledge, became terrible from their numbers, 
spirit, and hardihood. The Goths and Vandals hav- 
ing stationed themselves in the Ukraine, soon ren- 
dered themselves masters of the northern coast of the 
Euxine, and with this success acquired an additional 
incentive to future conquest by the possession of a 
naval force, which, rude as it certainly was, ap- 
peared to be competent to the necessities of this dar- 
ing people. The description of vessel used at that 
time for the navigation of the Black Sea is extremely 
curious: they were of very light construction, flat 
bottomed, and formed of timber only, without the 
smallest addition of iron; they were built with an 
occasional shelving roof to protect the passengers, as 
well as the mariners, from the fury of any tempest 
which they might be so unfortunate as to encounter. 
In these floating huts, for they merited no other appel- 
lation, did the Goths, flushed with the charms of plun- 
der, rashly commit themselves to the mercy of a sea 
totally unknown to them, under the conduct of navi- 
gators compulsively brought into their service, and 
whose skill as well as fidelity were equally suspi- 
cious. ‘Thrée successive uncouth and ill-equipped 
expeditions proved eminently fortunate; numerous 
cities were mercilessly sacked, the whole province 
of Bithynia was overrun, Greece and the Grecian 
islands were subdued, and Rome itself was trembling 
at the daring invaders, when the intestine divisions 
among some of their chiefs, aided by bribes profusely 
distributed among others, caused their unexpected 
retreat. 

The love of lawless depredation had been too 
strongly nourished by success to subside, and the 
formidable barbarians again poured on the Roman 
frontier in multitudes incredibly numerous. ‘They 
were now, however, encountered by the brave and 
judicious Claudius Gothicus, and in a severe battle, 
in which the pirates fought for plunder, and the 
legions for safety, the genius of Rome prevailed ; the 
Goths were signally defeated, 50,000 were slain in 
the action itself, and the rest, after a time, fell into 
the hands of the victors. ‘Their fleet experienced a 
similar fate: it is said to have amounted to 6000 
vessels, and must have been composed merely of the 
navis tralaria, or, as Gibbon styles them, canoes. 
Pliny informs us that the German pirates used such 
craft, in these words:—*Germanie predones sin- 
gulis arboribus cavatis navigant, quarum quedam 
et triginta homines vehunt.” 

Under the emperors Aurelian and Probus, the re- 
bellions and piracies were suppressed ; and the latter 
took prudent and decisive measures to prevent their re- 
petition. To this end, imitating the example of Pom- 
pey, he transported large bodies of the captives into 
different countries, that their turbulence might be 
checked, and their industry be made useful. But a 
party of Franks, who had been allotted lands in Pontus, 
resolved to risk every thing to return to their native 
eountry. Having suppressed a number of vessels on 
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the Euxine, they boldly and desperately steered their 
course through the Bosphorus and Hellespont into 
the Mediterranean, though unskilled in the art of 
navigation, and completely unacquainted with the 
seas through which necessity compelled them to pass. 
For some time they glutted their revenge against 
their conquerors by desultory descents and predatory 
excursions, which were uniformly marked with the 
most savage cruelty. Having thus ravaged the de- 
fenceless shores of Asia, Greece, and Africa, along 
which they coasted in security, they sailed between 
the pillars of Hercules, heroically entered the At- 
lantic Ocean, and after a triumphant passage through 
the British channel, landed in safety on the shores of 
Holland. This daring and successful voyage pro- 
bably led to Carausius’s seizing the fleet, and excit- 
ing the revolt of Britain; and it also led to the enter- 
prises of the ** Sea-kings” of the middle ages. 

About A. D. 450, the north coast of Africa com- 
menced that lawless system, for which it has so long 
been notorious. Genseric, the Vandal chief, having 
seized upon Carthage, fitted out a powerful fleet, and 
joined to his former occupation of military marauder, 
that of a pirate. Gibbon says, “ The discovery and 
conquest of the black nations that might dwell be- 
neath the torrid zone could not tempt the rational 
ambition of Genseric; but he cast his eyes towards 
the sea; he resolved to create a naval power, and his 
bold resolution was executed with steady and active 
perseverance, The woods of Mount Atlas afforded 
an inexhaustible nursery of timber ; his new subjects 
were skilled in the arts of navigation and ship-build- 
ing; he animated his daring Vandals to embrace a 
mode of warfare which would render every maritime 
country accessible to their arms; the Moors and 
Africans were allured by the hopes of plunder; and 
afler an interval of six centuries, the fleets that 
issued from the ports of Carthage again claimed the 
empire of the Mediterranean.” Such was the ac- 
tivity of this lawless force, that it scourged all the 
coasts of the Roman dominions; and though it sought 
only plunder, had it been less disgraced by cruelty, 
would have acquired glory also. Not only the pro- 
vinces of Liguria, Etruria, Campania, Brutium, Apu- 
lia, Lucania, and Venetia were in rotation the scenes 
of devastation, but the coasts of Spain, Greece, Epirus, 
Sicily, and Sardinia were equal sufferers. Whenever 
the haughty chief got under weigh, his design and 
destination were kept profoundly secret ; and being 
once asked by his pilot what course he should steer, 
he gave a true rover’s reply, saying, “ Leave the de- 
termination to the winds, they will transport us to 
the guilty coast, whose inhabitants have provoked 
the divine vengeance.” Invited by the empress 
Eudoxia, who was enraged at being compelled to 
marry her husband’s murderer, Genseric equipped 
his fleet, sailed for Italy, anchored at Ostia, and 
marched into Rome, A. D. 455. The elated con- 
queror, it is true, forbade his followers either to burn 
the city or kill the people; but the place was given 
up to pillage for fourteen days, and among the im- 
mense plunder which he carried off, were the holy 
instruments of Jewish worship, the golden table, 
and the sacred candlestick with seven branches, 
which Titus had removed from the sanctuary of the 
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temple of Jerusalem. A vast quantity of captives 
were carried away, each robber taking as many wo- 
men as he liked ; and Eudoxia, as a fit return for her 
treason, was, with her two daughters, led into cap- 
tivity by the barbarian. 

The Saxons, a people supposed, to be derived 
from the Cimbri, uniting the occupations of fishing 
and piracy, now commenced their ravages in the 
German Ocean ; and the shores of Gaul and Britain 
were for ages open to their depredations. About the 
middle of the fifth century, the unwarlike Vortigern, 


then king of Britain, émbraced the fatal resolution of 


requesting these hardy warriors to deliver him from 
the harassing inroads of the Picts and Scots ; and 
the expedition of Hengist and Horsa was the conse- 
quence. Qur mention of this memorable epoch is 
not for its political importance, great as that is, but 
for its effects on piracy; for the success attending 


such enterprises seems to have turned the whole of 


the northern nations towards sea warfare. The 
Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, from their superior 
knowledge of navigation, gave into it most; and on 
whatever coast the winds carried them, they made 
free with all that came in their way. Canute the 
Fourth endeavoured in vain to repress these lawless 
disorders among his subjects; but they felt so galled 
by his restrictions, that they assassinated him. On 
the king of Sweden being taken by the Danes, per- 
mission was given to such of his subjects as chose to 
arm themselves against the enemy, pillage his posses- 
sions, and sell their prizes at Ribnitz and Golnitz. 
This proved a fertile nursery of pirates, who became 
so formidable under the name of “ Victalien Bro- 
ders,” that several princes were obliged to arm 
against them, and hang some of their chiefs. 

Even the females of the North caught the epide- 
mic spirit, and proudly betook themselves to the dan- 
gers of sea-life. Saxo-Grammaticus relates an inter- 
esting story of one of them. Alwilda, the daughter 
of Synardus, a Gothic king, to deliver herself from 
the violence imposed on her inclination, by a mar- 
riage with Alf, the son of Sygarus, king of Denmark, 
embraced the life of a rover; and attired as a man, 
she embarked in a vessel of which the crew was 
composed of other young women of tried courage, 
dressed in the same manner. Among the first of her 
cruises, she landed at a place where a company of 
pirates were bewailing the loss of their commander ; 
and the strangers were so captivated with the air 
and agreeable manners of Alwilda, that they unani- 
motisly chose her for their leader. By this rein- 
forcement she became so formidable, that Prince Alf 
was despatched to engage her. She sustained his 
attacks with great courage and talent; but during a 
severe action in the gulf of Finland, Alf boarded 
her vessel, and having killed the greatest part of her 
crew, seized the captain, namely herself; whom 
nevertheless he knew not, because she had a casque 
which covered her visage. ‘The prince was agreea- 
bly surprised, on removing the helmet, to recognise 
his beloved Alwilda; and it seems that his valour 
had now recommended him to the fair princess, for 
he persuaded her to accept his hand, married her on 
board, and then led her to partake of his wealth, and 
share his throne. 

Charlemagne, though represented as naturally 





generous and humane, had been induced, in his 
extravagant zeal for the propagation of those tenets 
which he had himself adopted, to enforce them 
throughout Germany at the point of the sword ; and 
his murders and decimations on that account dis- 
grace humanity. The more warlike of the Pagans 
flying into Jutland, from whence the Saxons had 
issued forth, were received with kindness, and fur- 
nished with the means of punishing their persecutor, 
by harassing his coasts. ‘lhe maritime towns of 
France were especially ravaged by those pirates 
called “ Normands,” or men of the North; and it was 
owing to their being joined by many malcontents, in 
the provinces since called Normandy, that that dis- 
trict acquired its name. Charlemagne, roused by this 
effrontery, besides fortifying the mouths of the great 
rivers, determined on building himself a fleet, which 
he did, consisting of 400 of the largest galleys then 
known, some having five or six benches of oars. His 
people were, however, extremely ignorant of mari- 
time affairs, and in the progress of having them 
taught, he was suddenly called to the south, by the 
invasion of the Saracens. 

Another division of Normans, some years after- 
wards, in the same spirit of emigration, and thirsting, 
perhaps, toavenge their injured ancestors, burst into 
the provinces of France, which the degeneracy of 
Charlemagne’s posterity, and the dissensions which 
prevailed there, rendered an affair of no great diffi- 
culty. Louis le Debonnaire had taken every means 
of keeping on good terms wit! them; annually per- 
suading some to become Christians, and then sending 
them home so loaded with presents, that it was dis- 
covered they came to be baptized over and over 
again, merely for the sake of the gifts, as Du Chesne 
tells us. But on the subsequent division of the em- 
pire among the undutiful sons of Louis, the pirates 
did not fail to take advantage of the general confu- 
sion; braving the sea almost every summer in their 
light coracles, sailing up the Seine, the Somme, or the 
Loire, and devastating the best parts of France, almost 
without resistance. In 845, they went up to Paris, pil- 
laged ii, and were on the point of attacking the royal 
campat St. Denis ; but receiving a large sum of money 
from Charles the Bald, they retreated from thence, 
and with the new means thus supplied them, ravaged 
Bordeaux, and were there joined by Pepin, king of 
Aquitaine. A few years afterwards, they returned 
in great numbers. Paris was again sacked, and the 
magnificent abbey of St. Germain des Prés burnt. 
In 861, Wailand, a famous Norman pirate, returning 
trom England, took up bis winter-quarters on the 
banks of the Loire, devastated the country as high as 
Tourraine, shared the women and girls among his 
crews, and even carried off the male children, to be 
brought up in his own profession. Charles the Bald, 
not having the power to expel him, engaged the 
freebooter, for 500 pounds of silver, to dislodge his 
countrymen, who were harassing the vicinity of 
Paris. In consequence of this subsidy, Wailand, 
with a fleet of 260 sail, went up the Seine, and 
attacked the Normans in the isle of Oiselle: after a 
long and obstinate resistance, they were obliged to 
capitulate; and having paid 6000 pounds of gold and 
silver, by way of ransom, had leave to join their vic- 
tors. The riches thus acquired rendered a predatory 
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life so popular, that the pirates were continually 
increasing in number, so that under a “ sea-king” 
cylled Eric, they made a descent in the Elbe and the 
Weser, pillaged Hamburg, penetrated far into Ger- 
many, and after gaining two battles, retreated with 
immense booty. ‘The pirates, thus reinforced on all 
sides, long continued to devastate Germany, France, 
and England; some penetrated into Andalusia and 
Hetruria, where they destroyed the flourishing town 
of Luni; whilst others descending the Duniper, pene- 
trated even into Russia. 

Meanwhile the Danes had been making several 
attempts to effect a lodgment in England; and 
allured by its fertility, were induced to try their for- 
tune in various expeditions, which were occasionaily 
completely successful, and at other times most fatally 
disastrous. At length, after a struggle of several] 
years, their success was so decided, that king Alfred 
was obliged for a time to abandon his kingdom, as we 
all know, to their ravages. They immediately passed 
over to Ireland, and divided it into three sovereign- 
ties; that of Dublin fell to the share of Olauf; that 
of Waterford to Sitrii; and that of Limerick to 
Yivar. These arrangements dispersed the forces of 
the enemy, and watching his opportunity, Alfred 
issued frorm his retreat, fell on them like a thunder- 
bolt, and made a great carnage of them. This prince, 
too wise to exterminate the pirates after he had con- 
quered them, sent them to settle Northumberland, 
which had been wasted by their countrymen, and by 
this humane policy gained their attachment and ser- 
vices. He then retook London, embellished it, equip- 
ped fleets, restrained the Danes in England, and pre- 
vented others from landing. In the twelve years of 
peace which followed his tifty-six battles, this great 
man composed his body of laws ; divided England into 
counties, hundreds, and tithings, and founded the 
University of Oxford. But after Altred’s death, fresh 
swarins of pirates visited the shores, among the most 
formidable of whom were the Danes, who spread deso- 
lation and misery along the banks of the Thames, the 
Medway, the Severn, the Tamar, and the Avon, for 
more than a century, though repeatedly tempted to 
desist by weighty bribes, raised by an oppressive and 
humiliating tax called Danegelt, trom its object ; and 
which, like most others, were continued long after it 
had answered its intent. 

About the end of the 9th century, one of the sons 
of Rognwald, count of the Orcades, named Horolf, or 
Rollo, having infested the coasts of Norway with 
piratical descents, was at length defeated and ban- 
ished by Harold, king of Denmark. He fled for safety 
to the Scandinavian island of Soderoe, where finding 
many outlaws and discontented fugitives, he addressed 
their passions, and succeeded in placing himself at 
their head. Instead of measuring his sword with his 
sovereign again, he adopted the wiser policy of imi- 
tating his countrymen, in making his fortune by 


and Piracy. 


was ravaging, and after many treaties made and 
broken, received the duchy of Normandy from the 
lands of Charles the Simple, as a fief, together with 
Gisla, the daughter of the French monarch, in mar- 
riage. Thus did a mere pirate found the family which 
in a few years gave sovereigns to England, Naples, 
and Sicily, and spread the fame of their talents and 
prowess throughout the world. 

Nor was Europe open to the depredations of the 
northern pirates only. Some Asiatic moslems, having 
seized on Syria, immediately invaded Africa, ana 
their subsequent conquests in, Spain facilitated their 
irruption into France, where they pillaged the devoted 
country, with but few substantial checks. Masters 
of all the islands in the Mediterranean, their corsairs 
insulted the coasts of Itaiy, and even threatened the 
destruction of the Eastern empire. While Alexis 
was occupied in a war with Patzinaces, on the banks 
of the Danube, Zachas, a Saracen pirate, scoured the 
Archipelago, having, with the assistance of an able 
Smyrniote, constructed a flotilla of forty brigantines, 





and some light fast-rowing boats, manned by adven- 
turers like himself. After taking several of the sur- 
rounding islands, he established himself sovereign of 
Smyrna, that place being about the centre of his 
newly-acquired dominions. Lere his fortunes pros- 
pered for a time, and Soliman, sultan of Nicea, son 
of the grand Soliman, sought his alliance, and married 
his daughter, about A. D. 1093. Butin the following 
year, young Soliman being persuaded that his father- 
in-law had an eye to his possessions, with his own 
hand stabbed Zachas to the heart. The success of 
this freebooter shows that the Eastern emperors 
could no longer protect, or even assist, their islands. 

Maritime pursuits had now revived, the improve- 
ment of nautical science was progressing rapidly, 
and the advantages of predatory expeditions, espe- 
cially when assisted and masked by commerce, led 
people of family and acquirements to embrace the 
protession. The foremost of these were the Vene- 
tians and Genoese, among whom the private adven- 
turers, stimulated by an enterprising spirit, fitted out 
armaments, and volunteered themselves into the ser- 
vice of those nations who thought proper to retain 
them ; or they engaged in such schemes of plunder 
as were likely to repay their pains and expense. 
About the same time, the Roxolani or Russians 
became known in history, making their début in the 
character of pirates, ravenous for booty, and hungry 
for the pillage of Constantinople—a longing which 
900 years have not yet satistied. Pouring hundreds 
of boats down the Borysthenes, the Russian marau- 
ders made four desperate attempts to plunder the city 
of the Caars, in less than two centuries, and appear 
only to have been repulsed by the dreadful effects of 
the celebrated Greek fire. 

England, in the mean time, had little to do with 
piracy; nor had she any thing worthy the name of a 





plundering the more opulent places of soutsern 
Europe. The first attempt of this powerful gang was 
upon England, where finding - lfred too powerful to 
be coped with, he stood over to the mouth of the 
Seine, and availed himself of the state to which! 
France was reduced. Horolf, however, did not limit | 
his ambition to the acquisition of booty; he wished 
permanently to enjoy some of the fine countries he 








navy; yet Cour de Lion had given maritime laws 
to Eurcpe; her seamen, in point of skill, were 
esteemed superior to their contemporaries; and King 
Jou enacted, that those foreign ships which refused 
to lower their flags to that of Britain should, it taken, 
be deemed lawful prizes. Under Henry UL, though 
Hugh de Burgh, the governor of Dover Castle, had 
defeated a French fleet, by casting lime into the eyes 
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of his antagonists, the naval force was impaired to 
such a degree, that the Normans and Bretons were 
too powerful for the Cinque Ports, and compelled 
them to seek relief from the other ports of the king- 
dom. ‘The taste for depredation had becomeso gene- 
ral and contagious, that privateers were now allowed 
to be fitted out, which equipments quickly degene- 
rated to the most cruel of pirates. Nay more : on the 
disputes which took place between Henry and his 
Barons, in 1244, the Cinque Ports, who had shown 
much indifference to the royal requisitions, openly 
espoused the cause of the revolted nobles ; and, under 
the orders of Simon de Montfort, burnt Portsmouth. 
From this, forgetful of their motives for arming, they 
proceeded to commit various acts of piracy, and con- 
sidering nothing but their private interests, extended 
their violence not only against the shipping of all 
countries unfortunate enough: to fall in their way, but 
even to perpetrate the most unwarrantable ravages 
on the property of their own countrymen. Nor was 
this confined to the Cinque Port vessels only ; the 
example and the profits were too stimulating to the 
restless; and one daring association on the coast of 
Lincolnshire seized the Isle of Ely, and made it their 
receptacle for the plunder of all the adjacent coun- 
tries. One William Marshall fortified the little 
island of Lundy, in the mouth of the Severn, and did 
so much mischief by his piracies, that at length it 
became necessary to fit out a squadron to reduce him, 
which was accordingly done, and he was executed in 
London : yet the example did not deter other persons 
from similar practices. The sovereign, however, did 
not possess sufficient naval means to suppress the 
enormities of the great predatory squadrons, and their 
ravages continued to disgrace the English name for 
upwards of twenty years, when the valour and con- 
ciliation of the gallant Prince Edward brought them 
to that submission which his royal parent had failed 
in procuring. 

Those “ harum-scarum” expeditions, the Crusades, 
were perhaps influential in checking piracy, although 
the rabble that composed the majority of them had as 
little principle as the worst of the freebooters. From 
the time that Peter the Hermit set Europe ina blaze, 
all ranks, and all nations, streamed to the East, so that 
few vessels were otherwise employed than in con- 
veying the motly groups who sought the shores of 
Palestine ; some from religious zeal ; some from fran- 
tic fanaticism; some from desire of distinction ; some 
for the numberless privileges which the crusaders 
acquired ; and the rest and greater portion, for the 
spoil and plunder of which they had a prospect. The 
armaments, fitted in no fewer than nine successive 
efforts, were mostly equipped with such haste and 
ignorance, and with so little choice, that ruinous 
delays, shipwrecks, and final discomfiture, were natu- 
rally to be expected. Still, the effect of such incre- 
dible numbers of people betaking themselves to 
foreign countries, advanced civilization, although vast 
meansof for warding itscause were buried in the East; 
and those who assert that no benefit actually resulted, 
cannot deny that at least some evils were thereby 
removed. Montesquieu says, that Europe then requir- 
ed a general shock, to teach her, by the sight of con- 
trasts, the theorems of public economy most conducive 


these follies wasted the population of Europe, squan- 
dered its treasures, and infected us with new vices 
and diseases, still the crusades diminished the bondage 
of the feudal system, by augmenting the power of the 
King, and the strength of the Commons; while they 
also occasioned a very increased activity in com- 
merce: thus taming the ferocity of men’s spirits, 
increasing agriculture in value from the safety it 
enjoyed, and establishing a base for permanent pros- 
perity. 


F'rom the Spectator, 
PRITCHARD'S NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALCULES. 


Let the sluggard, who sits with his hands before 
him saying what shall Ido, procurea microscope and 
Mr. Prrrenarp’s book. The wonders that a phial 
of water contains will excite his astonishment, and 
perhaps rouse his faculties to active observation. He 
will find that all creation teems with life; that the 
fluids which seem to him a vacant medium are in- 
habited by myriads of living beings, too minute to be 
seen by the naked eye, yet moving on in their respee- 
tive walks of life, doubtless enjoying their brief exist- 
ence, and continuing the races each after its kind. 
Their existence, however, is far from being the 
strangest matter: their organization is much more 
wonderful. In the compass of from 1-1200th to 
1-24,000th part of an inch, digestive functions flou- 
rish ; and in the larger species of Animalcules, if not 
in the smallest genus (Monads), the internal struc- 
ture is as complex as in the higher animals. Hear Mr. 
Prrrenarp on the subject and the mode of the disco- 
very. 

“Until the introduction of vegetable colouring 
matter into the fluid, which supplies them with food 
—an experiment that has been attended with very 
successful results—these creatures were commonly 
supposed to be entirely devoid of internal organization, 
and to be nourished by the simple process of cuticular 
absorption. By the application of coloured substances, 
which, moreover, have been found to invigorate rather 
than to depress the animalcule, and to maintain it in 
the full exercise of al] its functions, this erroneous 
notion is set at rest, and an internal structure is dis- 
cerned in some, equal, if not surpassing that of many 
of the larger invertebrated animals, and comprising 
a muscular, nervous, and, in all probability, vascular 
system ; all wonderfully contrived for the performance 
of their respective offices.” 

Their forms and modes of propagation are equally 
curious. 

“ By a careful inspection of the drawings, it will 
be noticed that some animalcules resemble spheres, 
others are egg-shaped ; others, again, represent fruits 
of various kinds; eels, serpents, and many of the in- 
vertebrated animals; funnels, tops, cylinders, pitchers, 
wheels, flasks, &c. ; all of which are found to possess 
their own particular habits, and to pursue a course 
of life best adapted to their peculiar constructions : 
thus, for instance, while some move through the wa- 
ter with the greatest imaginable rapidity, darting, 
leaping, or swimming, others merely creep or glide 
along; and many are altogether so passive that it re- 





to happiness. And it is evident, that notwithstanding 


quires long and patient observation to discover any of 
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their movementsatall. One description is perceptibly ;a brief yet sufficient view of the whole subject; he 
soft, and yields easily to the touch ; another is covered |then proceeds to the different genera, describing the 


with a delicate shell or horn-like coat. Of the latter 
order there are different degrees of density, asin the 


Volvox, Gonium, &c., where the envelope is compara-Jand tabular; but useful. 


respective species belonging to them, EHRENBERG’s ar- 
rangement of the Phytozoa forms the third book—dry 
An excellent table of con- 


tively thick; anc where,strange to say,the internal sub-| tents, and upwards of three hundred engravings of 
stance, separates by the mode oi propogation into se-| magnified animalcules referredto in the text, com- 
veral portions, forming so many distinct young ones, plete the contents of the volume. 


which at their birth burst the enveiope, and the pa- 
rent becomes entirely dissipated. In others of this 
order, the shell is merely a plate covering the body, 
resembling that of the tortoise ; sometimes it includes 
the body, so as to leave only two small apertures at 
the extremities, and at others it is bivalve, and en- 
closes the creature like that of the oyster or muscle.” 


“A reference to the plates, also, will convey afof the Administration, has arrived. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
FALL OF EARL GREY. 


At length the hour of retribution, to part at least, 
Earl Grey, the 


pretty accurate notion of the extraordinary methods] author of the Reform Bill, the adored of the populace, 
of propagation with animalcules. A!l vetebrated ani-} the most popular of the popular, the idol of the people, 


mals are either oviparous or vivaparous, which terms 
sufliciently designate their modes of predaction ; but it 
is not so with animaicules; for in addition to these two 
methods—1. Animalcules propagate by a spontaneous 


scissure or division of their bodies into two or more]/own hands. 


portions,each one forming a new creature, which,on its 
arrival at maturity, pursues the same course. 


These | introduced. 


is OVERTHROWN BY ITS EFFECTS! He has shared the 
fate of Necker, Lafayette, La Fitte, Vergniaud, Ro- 
land, Danton, and all his predecessors in the path of 
Revolution. He is overturned by the work of his 
He has fallen the victim of the passions 
which he Jet loose, and the politica] anarchy which he 
In the same venerable spot where he 


divisions take place in some generasymme trically, as|overturned the constitution ; in the same tapestried 
in the gonia, &c. ; in others, by transverse, longitudi-| chamber, where he stood up to consummate the tri- 


nal, or diagonal sections. 


In these latter cases, the|umph of the populace over the crown, the nobility, 


produce have formsdifferently proportioned from those|and the property of the kingdom, he himself has been 
of the creatures from which they spring ; for instance,| compelled to stand up to announce his fall, and be- 


figure 160 represents the young of 159, engendered 


by a transverse division: this circumstance, we may |state! 


wail his inability to carry on the government of the 
The laws of nature are unchanging in their 


observe, renders it sometimes difficult to determine | operation ; political passion still produces its wonted 


the species. 


2. They propagate, in the manner be-|eflects : History is not an old almanac, but the faith- 


fure mentioned of the volvox, and some other genera | ful mirror of the future reflected in the images of the 


by a distribution of the internal substance of the parent 


past ; those that destroy a nation’s weal are the first 


into a proportionate number of young ones, all of|to be destroyed by what they themselves have done. 


which at their birth issue forth, and leave behind no- 


We have uniformly predicted, for the last three 


thing but the envelope, soon to be dissolved. 3. They | years, that the first victims of the Reform Bill would 


are produced from germs, shooting forth from the pa- 
rent’s sides, as represented by fig. 218, &c. 


be its own authors, and that, sooner or later, every 


4. From | person who was accessory to the introduction of that 


spawn, which, in the act of being shed, carries along | fatal measure, would be destroyed by its effects ; and 


with it a portion of the parent animalcule, as shown 
by fig. 80.” 

The study of Animalcules has one great advantage 
—the facility with which it may be pursued at any 
place and under any circumstances. A good micro- 
scope, a simple instrument or two, witha little water, 
and the student is set up. He requires no expensive 
collections, no rare specimens to be gotten from dis- 
tant countries, no large space to be occupied with 
paraphernalia of various sorts. A table holds his im- 
plements ; with a bit of vegetable substance for infu- 
sion in water, the creatures procure themselves. One 
obstacle alone appears to interpose itself to the gene- 
ral practice of this entertaining pursuit : a good and 
sufficient microscope, we opine, is dear—that is, about 
as dear as a loo-table or a good bagatelle-board. ‘To 
those, howe ver, who are not deterred by the outlay ofa 
few pounds we cannot conceive a more amusing piece 
of furniture for young people, or for children of a 
larger growth, when a wet day or listlessness renders 
them weary of themselves and wearisome to others. 
And toall who would study Animalcules, we recom- 
mend their natural history by Mr. Prrrcnarp. It is 


already the leaders and ablest portion of the Ministry 
who introduced it, have sunk under its consequences. 
One heave of the revolutionary earthquake has over- 
thrown Mr. Stanley, Sir James Graham, Lord Ripson, 
and the Duke of Richmond ; the next has precipitated 
Earl Grey from the helm. O'Connell and the Irish 
Catholics, whom he laboured for thirty years to intro- 
duce into Parliament have destroyed their chief bene- 
factor: the great agitator, who, after pleading guilty 
in Dublin to a serious charge, was allowed to escape, 
and rewarded for his reform exertions by a silk gown 
—who has since been admitted into the secrets of 
the cabinet, and honoured with the confidential 
communications of the Irish secretary, has been the 
immediate cause of hisoverthrow! What a memo- 
rable instance of poetical justice ! whata complete ex- 
emplification of the eternity of the laws of the moral 
world! How providential that the destroyer of the 
British Constitution has lived to taste the bitter fruits 
of his reckless ambition; that he has remained in 
power till compelled, in his own person, to feel the 
irreparable injury he had done to his country; and 
been overturned, like al! his predecessors in the same 





clear, popular, and scientific. He first presents us with 





insane career, not by external violence or politica! 
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animosity, not by the hatred of enemies, or the de- 
sertion of friends, but the extravagant passions and 
revolutionary desires of his supporters, by those for 
whose sake he had broken dowm the noblest monu- 
ment of political wisdom that ever existed upon earth, 
and at last been swept away by that revolutionary 
flood which has rushed in at the vast breach which 
he so assiduously Jaboured to effect in the bulwarks 
of the Constitution ! 

We do not say this in the spirit of exultation, how 
natural soever such a feeling would be in those who 
have witnessed the destruction of the old Constitution 
of England, and recollect the almost insane adulation 
with which Earl Grey and his administration were 
loaded, while engaged in that great work of destruc- 
tion. We doit inorder to mark the progress of the re- 
volutionary movement in which we have now for near- 
ly four years been involved ; and, if possible, to deduce 
from passing events, since all appeals to history are in 
vain with the Movement party, such lessons of wis- 
dom as may illustrate the real tendency of their ca- 
reer. We are aware of the utter futility of all such 
endeavours with the great body of persons of that 
way of thinking, as they never either study history, 
or read political disquisitions adverse to the interests 
of their own party ; but still some part of the seed 
which is scattered may fall in good soil, and produce 
fruit, some sixty fold and some an hundred: and to 
all persons imbued with Conservative principles, the 
illustrations of their justice which the recent Go- 
vernment afford is so striking, that those who shut 
their eyes to it would not be converted though one 
rose from the dead. 

It is in vain to attempt to conceal the obvious fact, 
that it is the Reform Bill, and the vast acceleration 
it gave to the cause of revolution, which has over- 
turned the Grey administration. It was first weak- 
ened, no doubt, and severely weakened, by the seces- 
sion of Mr. Stanley and the Conservative Whigs. 
But what compelled that able body to relinquish of- 
fice at a time when it obviously hazarded the exist- 
ence of their party? What but the “constant and 
active pressure from without” of which Earl Grey 
has so feelingly complained, and which at length has 
driven him from the helm of even a Whig adminis- 
tration. It was the heaving up from below—the 
menacing demands and incessant clamour of the 
Ten-Pounders, and their delegates in Parliament, 
for the substantial fruits of Reform, of which they 
had so long been defrauded, which compelled the 
late Cabinet tocommence the work of spoliation, and 
introduce clauses into the Irish Church Bill which 
were obviously of a revolutionary character. It was 
by that measure, and by the wretched subterfuge of 
issuing a commission to inquire into the condition of 
the Irish Church, despite the countless folios on the 
same subject with which the table of the House of 
Commons groaned, which alone procured for minis- 
ters a respite from the fierce assaults of the revolu- 
tionary party. But their concessions instantly brought 
them into collision with the Conservative part of the 
Whigs, both in Parliament and the Cabinet. 

Extraordnary and inexplicable as it may appear, 
nothing can be more certain than the fact that that 
party not only exists to a considerable extent, but 


try. In defiance of all the dictates of prudence, and 
all the lessons of history, they resolutely maintained 
and acted upon the opinion, that Reform could be 
conceded without inducing revolution, and that so far 
from endangering, it would strengthen the remaining 
institutions of society. Of the soundness of that 
opinion posterity will probably entertain but one senti- 
ment; but in the meantime nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that it was at least sincerely entertained, 
since the persons who held it resigned office and power 
when they were called upon by the democratic party 
in the State to commence in good earnest the work 
of spoliation. When will they restore the bulkwarks 
against revolutionary violence, which they so lon 
and strenuously laboured to subvert, and at length 
succeeded in overthrowing ? 

Earl Grey has been overthrown by the next heave 
of the revelutionary monster, whom he armed with 
the formidable weapons of political power. It is in 
vain to say that the fall of Earl Grey’s Cabinet was 
owing merely to its own divisions. No doubt it 
was; but what were these divisions owing to? No- 
thing but the “constant and active pressure from 
without,” which impelled the popular, or revolutiona- 
ry part of the Cabinet, into concessions to the de- 
mocratic portion of the Legislature, which the aris- 
tocratic or conservative portion could not submit to, 
and therefore it was that it fell to pieces. The 
Coercion Bill only brought to light the principles 
of disunion, which had long existed in the Cabinet 
as in the country, and which the Reform Bill 
had impregnated with a deadly virus, It was the 
collision between the Conservation and Revolution 
which blew the Government up, and in the explosion 
Earl Grey was overturned. 

What was the immediate cause of the resigna- 
tions, according to the shewing of the late Ministers 
themselves? Simply this. The session began with 
a strong, but not unmerited, animadversion on the 
Irish agitators, as the worst enemies of their country, 
which Ministers put into the King’s mouth in the 
opening speech. ‘The “ constant and active pressure 
from without,” however, the fruit of their darling 
Reform Bill, soon reduced Ministers to such a state 
of weakness, that they were fain to purchase a re- 
spite even of a few weeks from their democratic allies, 
by an accommodation, how discreditable soever, with 
their overbearing leaders ; and, accordingly, Mr. Lit- 
tleton, the Irish Secretary, with the knowledge and 
authority of Lord Althorp, enters into a confiden- 
tial communication with the great Agitator, the ob- 
ject of which is to convince him that his hostility is 
misdirected, and that if the Coercion Act was re- 
newed, it would be without the clauses which were 
deemed so obnoxious to that gentleman and his suppor- 
ters, and that his support, or, at least, diminished hos- 
tility to Ministers for the remainder of the session, 
would be rewarded by a signal concession to the demo- 
cratic principle. ‘To this negotiation, it appears, that 
Earl Grey and the aristoatic portion of the Cabinet 
were strangers, and they still adhered to the opinion 
which experience bas now abundantly verified, that 
the Coercion Act, or some measure as efficacious, 
was absolutely indispensable, to prevent that infer- 
nal agitation, of which Ireland has so long been the 





that it embraces many of the abiest men in the coun- 
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twelve months, had produced such admirable effects 
over its whole surface. When the renewal of the 
Goercion Act was brought under discussion, a ma- 
jority decided, and decided rightly, that it should be 
renewed in substantially the same form as before, 
and another year’s repose be given to the people 
from the blasting agitation of their democratic lead- 
ers. But this resolution exposed Lord Althorp, Mr. 
Littleton, and the truckling portion of the Cabinet, to 
the charge of inconsistency, and even a suspicion, 
though as to them ill-founded, of bad faith in their 
previous dark and ambiguous negotiations with the 
Agitators; and though they could get over this, and 
were prepared to press the Coercion Act as it stood, 
so long as their reluctance to renew the measure 
was buried in the secrecy of the Cabinet delibera- 
tions, yet they could not stand the indignation and 
scorn of the public, when the whole mystery was re- 
vealed in the declamations of O’Connell, and exposed 
in the cutting and pointed sarcasms of Sir Robert 
Peel. The result, coupled with the rapidly increas- 
ing number of the minority in the House of Com- 
mons,* proved fatal to the ministry; and they re- 
signed the helm, not in consequence of any hostility 
from the Conservatives, who, for a year past, had 
been the main support of their sinking Government, 
or any unusual calamity which had befallen the coun- 
try, but solely from the effect of the divisions con- 
sequent on the great revolutionary measure, which 
they used the whole weight of the Prerogative to 
force upon the country. 

Judicial blindness, or the wilful delusion of faction, 
can alone fail to perceive in these events the opera- 
tion of general causes, and the merited punishment of 
political delinquencies. The collision in the Cabinet 
was the result of the great collision of opinion in the 
country; the weak and discreditable negotiations of 
Lord Althorp and Mr. Litueton with those whom 
they had just made their sovereign denounce as the 
worst enemies to their country, the subterfuges to 
which a weakened and falling government were com- 
pelled to have recourse to stave off destruction at the 
hands of those very persons whom they had made 
such unheard of, and unhappily successtul exertions 
to establish in power. It is O’Connel! and the Re- 
formers who have ruined them; O'Connell, for 
whose admission in the Legislature they contended 
almost yearly for five-and-twenty years; the Re- 
formers, to entrench whom in power, they have 
overturned the English Constitution. When the 
Dake of Wellington, tree years ago, asked Earl 
Grey, “If this bill passes, I wish the Noble Ear! at 
the head of the Administration would shew us how 
he proposes to carry on his Majesty’s Government!” 
his obstinacy, blindness, and bigotry, were the sub- 
ject of vituperation by the whole Liberal press, and 


* It had risen from 96 who voted with Sir R. Peel 
against Mr. D. Harvey's motion regarding pensions to 
173 on Lord Chandos’s motion touching agricultural dis- 
tress; and this increase was the more alarming that it had 
been gradual, and accompanied by a rapid desertion of 
their friends—the well-known sign of a falling Ministry.— 
Forty members are understood to have joined Mr. Stanley 
in resisting ulterior measures of spoliation ; and on the last 
division against Lord Chandos, the Ministerial majority 
was only sixicen. 
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shallow reforming politicians of the day. The event 
has proved, however, that his words were prophetic ; 
all the popularity acquired by that great concession 
to democratic power, has not been able to save its 
authors from its natural effects; and it has been the 
destiny, and the deserved destiny of Earl Grey, to be 
compelled to exhibit, in his own administration, an 
example of the fatal weakness which it implanted in 
the Government of the country, and in his own per- 
son an instance of the punishment which it brings 
upon its selfish and reckless authors. 

Earl Grey is found quoting Napoleon as a political 
authority ; and in many of the sayings of that great 
man, there is to be found more condensed political 
wisdom, than in any modern author excepting Lord 
Bacon. Let us hear in what light he viewed Par- 
liamentary Reform, and Irish agitation; to carry 
through which were the grand objects of the first 
two years of the Noble Earl’s Administration, as to 
stop the effects of them has been the almost exclusive 
objects of the two last. “If you had conquered 
England,” said O’ Meara, “ would you have attempt- 
ed to unite it to France?’ “ J could not,” he replied, 
“ have united two nations so dissimilar. I intended, 
if I had succeeded in my projected descent, to have 
abolished the Monarchy, and established a Republic 
instead of the oligarchy by which you are governed. 
1 would have separated Ireland from England, the 
former of whom I would have made an independent 
Republic. No, no—I would have left them to them- 
selves after having sown the seeds of Republican- 
ism in their morale.”* To ruin and extinguish 
England ; to subject it to a fate worse than that of 
being a province of France, he deemed it enough to 
separate Ireland, “and sow the seeds of Republican- 
ism in its morals.” And how he would have sown 
these seeds he has told us in another place. “I 
would have allowed the House of Commons to re- 
main; but would have introduced a GREAT REFORM. 
I would have published a proclamation, declaring 
that we eame as friends to the English, and to free 
the nation from a corrupt and flag itious aristocracy, 
and restore a popular form of government.”+ These 
expressions come, let it be recollected, from a most 
unexceptionable source, the testimony of an unwil- 
ling witness ; from O'Meara, himself a strenuous ad- 
vocate of the popular cause. The same opinion is 
expressed in his own Memoirs, and in various pas- 
sages of Las Casas, To prostrate and paralyze 
England ; to reduce it lower than the condition of a 
province of France; to annihilate its weight in the 
scale of nations; it was enough in Napoleon's opinion 
to “sow the seeds of Republicanism in its bosom, by 
the publication of a great reform.” British firmness 
and intrepidity—the councils of Pitt, the arms of 
Wellington, have saved us from this wretched degre- 
dation at the hands of the greatest and most inveter- 
ate of ourenemies. But that which Napoleon strove 
in vain to do, Earl Grey has done. That irreparable 
weakness, disunion, and degradation, which our ene- 
mies could not impose, our own Government, seconded 
by our own madness, has suceeded in imposing. 
“ England,” said Lord Burleigh, “ will never be 
ruined but by its own Parliament.” Earl Grey will 


t Ibid. T. 430, 





* O'Meara, I. 469. 
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descend to posterity as the leader of that faction in the 
State, which successfully wielded the power of Par- 
liament to overthrow the Constitution, and through it 
effect the ultimate dissolution of the British Empire. 

And yet such is the blindness of political infatua- 
tion, that Earl Grey, while standing up to announce 
his fall, actually took credit to his Government tor 
“having settled the great question of Reform.” 
Settled the great question of Reform! Why an 
hundred years hence it will be time enough to say 
that that question is settled ; that the ultimate effects 
of that portentous change have been developed by 
the hand of time. But let us take a slight retro- 
spect of his administration; and endeavour, not in 
the spirit of political animosity, but in the sober sad- 
ness of historical investigation, to trace the effects 
of the vast changes in our internal situation and ex- 
ternal relations, which have taken place during the 
period of almost four years that he held the reins 
of government. 

That considerable discontent, and a restless desire 
for change, existed when the Duke of Wellington 
left the helm, accompanied by an alarming increase 
of rural incendiarism, the natural result of the con- 
tagion of the ‘Triumph of the Barricades, is indeed 
certain ; but the great thing was, that the Constitu- 
tion remained entire; and, therefore, any errors of 
policy that might have been committed, or any 
defects in internal situation that might exist, were 
open to revision, a/teration, or amendment in the 
Legislature. Nothing was hopeless, because Parlia- 
ment remained unclianged; and the powers of the 
Constitution had been proved by experience to be 
capable of surmounting «4 crisis far more perilous 
than that which then existed. Is there any man 
who will now assert that the situation and prospects 
of the Empire remain the same! Is there any one 
capable of reasoning on political subjects, excepting 
the placemen in Parliament, or their hired supporters | 
in the Treasury journals, who will assert that the 
condition of the country is not now all but hopeless! 
If not,—if the seeds of prosperity, union, and happi- 
ness remain,—in the name of God, what has over- 


them? Their own divisions' Aye, and more than 
their divisions; the causes which created these 
divsions ; the fierce advances of the Revolutionary 
spirit which spurned at farther restraint, and openly 
sought the adoption of those measures of spoliation 
and anarchy which the Conservatives uniformly pro- 
phesied would follow the passing of the Reform Bill ; 
which its supporters uniformly maintained were in no 
degree to be apprehended. 

The whole efforts of Earl Grey’s Administration, 
since the passing of that measure, have been directed 
to prevent or suspend its effects—a vain attempt, 
which has at length led to their overthrow, and will, 
it may be safely prophesied, lead to the successive 
dissolution of every administration formed out of the 
Reform party, until either by the triumph of the 
Revolutionists, we are at once involved in the horrors 
of anarchy, or, by the success of the Conservatives, a 
final stop is put to the farther inroads of Revolution- 
ary ambition. It is this which constitutes the enor- 
mous, the unspeakable danger of the internal changes 
which the Reform Bill has introduced. A vigorous, 
efficient Government has been rendered impossible, 
The House of Commons possesses the exclusive com- 
mand of the Supplies, and the House of Commons is 
now returned and governed by such a numerous, 
jealous, and changeable body of electors, that no re- 
liance can be placed on them for any length of time 
together. No Government has any chance of long 
obtaining its support, but one which goes on with the 
movement; and no statesman worthy of the name, 
but what must soon perceive that to do so, is una- 
voidably to run the nation upon shipwreck. It is 
this state of things which has, in all ages, been the 
cause of the excessive weakness of the Executive, 
which constitutes so marked a stage in the revolu- 
tionary fever. Ahead, right ahead, isa frightful line 
ff breakers, over which the ocean boils with inces- 
sant fury, distinctly visible from the elevated posi- 
tion of the helmsman—behind is a clamorous, excited 
erew, incessantly urging the setting of the sails in 
such a manner, as must lead the vessel directly 
upon them! ‘To avoid so frightful a catastrophe, 





turned the Government of Lord Grey, and what 
occasions the avowed, and all but insurmountable 
difficulty of arranging his successors! Is it externa] 
danger! According to the account of the Liberals, 
the peace of Europe has not for years been so tho- 
roughly established. Is it the House of Peers! 
They have not passed one vote hostile to Ministers 
this session. Is it the resistance of the Conserva- 
tives! They amount only, it is said, toa small mi- 
nority ; they are the wretched remnant of a worn-out 
faction, incapabie, on their own admission, of carry- 
ing on the Government. Is it the weakness of the 
Reform Party! They compose, according to their 
own account, nine-tenthsof the country. Is it domes- 
tic suffering or misfortune? On the contrary, such 
is the natural elasticity ot Great Britain, and the ten- 
dency to prosperity, under any thing approaching to 
a Conservative rule, that during the two last years of 
Earl Grey’s Government, when the efforts of Min- 
isters were directed to check the Movement, the 
public revenue has steadily increased, and the effects 
of former revolutionary movements were evidently 
suspended. Then what in nature has overturned 





the officers lone strive to turn the vessel a little to 
one side or another, but it is all in vain. Their at- 
tempts only bring themselves into obloquy. They 
have been the leaders of the munity, and cannot 
coerce its tury. 

In contemplating the long catalogue of ruinous 
eflects which have resulted from the one revolutionary 
organic change of Earl Grey’s Administration, not 
the least is the prostration, not only of the Executive, 
but the Legislature, and the ruinous degradation of 
the character and usefulness of Parliament, which has 
resulted from the change. We were told by Lord 
John Russell and the Whigs, that the precise circum- 
stance which rendered the Reform necessary, was to 
restore Par] anent to the confidence of the country, 
and render it really a mirror of the feeling and wishes 
of the people. Has it effected this object? Is the 
present House of Commons so much more independent 
and patriotic than those which preceded it? Is the 
confidence of the people, or of any portion of the 
people, reposed in the Legislature which the Ten- 
Pounders have returned Are the Conservatives sa- 
tisfied with them? Are the Revolutionists satisfied ? 
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Are the friends of the Church of England their support- 
ters! Are the dissenters to be relied on, in the event 
of a general election !—The truth cannot be conceal- 
ed. ‘I'he House of Commons possesses the confidence 
of none of the great parties in the nation, and all 
dread a dissolution, and the doubtful nature of the re- 
sult with which such a measure would be attended 
upon their own fortunes, and those of the country. 
Is this obloquy, into which the House of Commons 
has fallen, deserved! In part it is; in part it is not. 
Much, no doubt, is to be ascribed to the heated state 
of the public mind, at the time it was assembled, and 
the extravagant expectations formed of the admira- 
ble effects which might be expected to result from 
the adoption of the principle of self government by the 
Reform constituencies. But much, also, is to be as- 
cribed to the measures and conduct of Parliament 
itself. lt is impossible to deny, that no Legislature, 
in the memory of man, has been assembled, in which 
it isdifficult so to get through real business, and in 
which useless or inflammatory debate occupies so 
large a portion of the time which should be devoted 
to the public survice. We do not blame individuals 
for this; it is institutions which form men. If the 
present House of Commons contained the vigour of 
Chatham, the fervour of Fox, the learning of Gren- 
ville, the brilliancy of Canning, the greatness of Pitt, 
the result would be the same. Dependence on jea- 


lous, conceited, ignorant, popular constituencies, is the 
radical evil ; the necessity of consulting the wishes, 
and bending to the caprices of the multitude, the 


circumstance which utterly paralyzes all consis- 
tency or decision of character. Democratic ambition, 
and the objects sought after by democratic ambi- 
tion, are so utterly at variance with the first inter- 
ests of mankind, that the statesman who has taken 
the pledges which the multitude require, finds 
himself, if he has any foresight at all, committed 
to a course which must speedily lead to his own 
and their destruction. His whole object, there- 
fore, after he has got into the chapal of St. Ste- 
phen’'s, is to evade the pledges he has given to get 
there. Duplicity, vacillation, and shuffling, therefore, 
are inevitably forced, in a certain degree, on the 
most upright: they find that, if they pursue a straight- 
forward, consistent, and really useful course, their 
course in Parliament will speedily close. You 
might as well look for real greatness, or elevation of 
character, among the courtiers of an eastern despot, 
as the representatives of popular constituencies. 
Flattery, sycophancy, fawning on the ruling powers, 
must, in the long run, characterise the one as the 
other. There is no master so imperious—there is no 
mistress so jealous, as a multitude of ‘'en-Pounders. 
Is a member of Parliament independent, manly, con- 
sistent! they respect him ; perhapsthey fear him ; 
certainly they will dismiss him. They fly to the 
reckless, the unprincipled, the selfish ; the fawning, 
the servile, the ambitious are their natural prey. 
Ever praising independence, they ever choose the 
dependent ; ever lauding consistency, they select only 
the vacillating. The talents requisite to gain their 
suffrages are not those which will ultimately benefit, 
but these which will speedily flatter them; the one 
thing needful is not ability in conduct or eloquence 
in debate, but skill or jesuitism in the taking of 
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pledges, and dexterity in avoiding their performance. 
No doubt there are still many upright and able men 
among the popular representatives, but their number 
is small; and aftera few general elections, the race 
will be extinct. When consistency, decision, states- 
manlike firmness, are found in the seraglio of Con- 
stantinople, or the saloons of the ‘Tuileries, they will 
be found in the representatives of the great urban 
constituencies, but not till then. We have no indivi- 
duals in view in these observations; we speak of the 
tendency of existing institutions, not of the state to 
which Parliament has yet arrived. 

The execrable system of “ rotation in office,” the 
genuine offspring of democratic jealousy, is also 
another evil of the very first magnitude, which has 
been entailed upon the Constitution by the great inno- 
vation of Earl Grey. Knowledge or skill in public 
affairs are not acquired inaday; they are not gained 
by intuition, but are the slow result of a lifetime devot- 
ed to the study and the practice of public affairs. But 
how are such habits to be acquired by the majority of 
the present House of Commons! The moment that 
the representatives of popular constituencies become 
independent, consistent men, the moment that they 
are beginning to be really initiated in the difficult 
and intricate science of government, they will become 
obnoxious to the Ten-Pounders, and be displaced by 
them for others, mere tyros in the knowledge of a 
statesman, but greater adepts in the art of popular 
flattery, and louder professors of the agreeable doc- 
trine of popular infallibility. There is, in truth, but 
one science of government, and that is, the due and 
prudent maintenance of Conservative principles ; and 
so completely is this the case, that the most violent 
democrats that ever existed have uniformly become 
imbued with Conservative principles when they 
reached, and had some time held, the helm of affairs, 
and their fall is generally owing to the indignant de- 
sertion of their democratic supporters, who, seeing 
such a change in their conduct, ascribe it to the cor- 
ruptions of power, not the force of conviction. Hence 
it is that such a perpetual change, not merely of admin- 
istration, but of legislators, ensues during the progress 
of every revolutionary movement; that so rapid a 
succession of popular favourites and demagogues takes 
place ; that as soon as a man, in such times, begins to 
be initiated into the knowledge of a statesman, he is 
forthwith supplanted by new and more successful 
candidates for popular favour; and that amidst in- 
cessant eulogies upon the growing lights of the age 
and intelligence of the people, less real ability, know- 
ledge or virtue, is brought to bear upon the fortunes 
of the State, than in the lowest period of aristocratic 
or monarchical subjection. The excessive cupidity, 
ignoranee and servility of the French Chambers, dur- 
ing the four years that the Directory, that is, the Re- 
volutionary Executive, were at the head of affairs ; 
and the enormous corruption, profligacy, and selfish- 
ness which pervaded every branch of the public 
service under their Government, were but the indica- 
tion of a stage which never fails to supervene in the 
democratic fever; that is, the period when the- first 
burst of popular talent has been discarded, cast down, 
or destroyed, by the rotation of office, and jealously of 
the people, and nothing remains but their servility, 
profligacy, and corruption, which is to be found in in- 
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exhaustible profusion in the urban multitudes, who, 
in such times, rapidly rise to political supremacy. We 
do by no means say that this ie the character of the 
English House of Commons; doubtless many represen- 
tatives of the good old times are still to be found 
there, and the debasing influence of democratic as- 
cendency has not yet been long enough felt to oblite- 
rate entirely its ancient character ; we only remark, 
thatsuch is the tendency of the institutions which Ear! 
Grey deems it the greatest glory of his Administra- 
tion to have forced upon the country. It is daily 
said by the democratic press, that the Reformed Par- 
liament is the most selfish and servile which has 
ever sat in English history; we by no means concur 
in thinking so, and are decidedly of opinion, on the 
contrary, that, considering the character of the ma- 
jority of the new electors, and the circumstances un- 
der which it was assembled, the only surprising thing 
is, that is has withstood so well the many causes of evil 
operating within its bosom; but if it, or succeeding 
Parliaments, should hereafter become such, it is no 
more than might, on principle, be expected, or than 
the experience of history in every age would lead 
us to anticipate. 

The revolutionary journals, amidst all their decla- 
mations upon the endless felicity to be amticipated 
from democratic ascendency, betray in their unguard- 
ed moments a secret consciousness of the deplorable 
specimen of such a system which the Reformed Parlia- 
ment has exhibited. They tell us, that Lord Althorp 
is of inestimable importance; that his temper, good 
sense, and sterling virtues, were of incalculable value 
in bringing into something like order 658 represent- 
ativesof the people; and that if his services are 
withdrawn, no other leader, even of his party, could 
manage the House of Commons !—What! Is it really 
come to this, that the fortunes of England repose on 
a single individual, and that individual Lord Althorp? 
We thought society was thenceforward to repose on 
the base of the pyramid ; that individual talent or as- 
cendency were to be of little importance, amidst the 
masses of talent which general freedom would bring 
to bear upon the fortunes of the State; and that, by 
the continual intermixture of popular energy and vir- 
tue, a permanent antidote was to be provided against 
all the evils which afflict society. Whence this ex- 
traordinary necessity of one man, amidst so many 
and such perennial fountains of public felicity? Na- 
poleon Bonaparte may have been necessary to impe- 
rial France; but we never yet heard that Mr. Pitt or 
Mr. Fox, Lord Chatham or Lord North, Mr. Burke 
or Mr. Canning, were indispensable to free and con- 
stitutional Britain. Is it come to this, that the repre- 
sentatives of the Ten-Pounders, the lights of the age, 
the quintessence of political wisdom, ability, and 
eloquence, cannot manage the affairs of the State, if 
one man of moderate abilities is taken from them! 
Is the Reformed House of Commons a den of wild 
beasts, which will tear each other in pieces, if their 
keeper is removed? If not, what in the name of 


common sense, makes that one man so indispensable ? 
The truth cannot be concealed: the Reformers are 
terrified at the work of theirown hands; they dread 
the democratic ascendency, which their frantic inno- 
vations have rendered so powerful ; and they cling 


with terrified fondness to the man who has hitherto 
contrived, by good temper and moderation, though 
with hardly any talent, and but little information, to 
throw oil upon the troubled waters of their fearful 
Legislature. 

If such has been the result of the great internal 
innovation, which will ever form the grand character- 
istic of the late Administration, what shall we say to 
its other :nternal colonial and foreign changes? What 
of the perilous, and but for the undue ascendency given 
by the Reform Bill to urban constituencies, uncalled 
for and sudden emancipation of the West India Ne- 
groes! Isthere any man alive, capable of understand- 
ing the circumstances, who can contemplate without 
alarm the ultimate results of that prodigious change? 
Is there any one hardy enough to assert that the con- 
dition of the slaves, ten years after their liberation on 
Ist August, 1834, will not to all appearance be incom- 
parably more wretched than it now is; and that that 
disastrous change may not in the interim have dissolv- 
ed our naval superiority—in other words, our national 
dependence? Can any man predict the consequences 
of the opening of India to direct British legislation, 
and the removal of that important barrier which the 
East India Company has hitherto formed between that 
splendid distant possessions, and the passions or inter 
ested legislation of the parent state? But Earl Grey 
seems utterly insensible to the present dangers and 
ultimate consequences of these immense changes ; 
he gravely talked, in the House of Peers, of having 
“settled” the Reform and the East and West India 
Questions, as if a century must not elapse before the 
real effects of these vast changes could be fully de- 
veloped. 

And has the administration of Earl Grey been so 
very peaceable and tranquil as to warrant the belief 
that these changes are to be attended with no danger 
in all time tocome? Has he forgotten the terrible 
insurrection in Jamaica, produced by the extravagant 
speeches of his party, during the contested elections 
of 1830, extinguished only after a frightful infliction 
of private suffering among these deluded victims 
of democratic ambition, and a loss of £ 4,000,000 
sterling to the parent state! Does he suppose that 
we have forgotten, or that history will forget, the 
conflagration of Bristol, and the sack of Nottingham, 
and the chasing of two hundred deluded democrats 
into the flames of its burning squares, by squadrons of 
cavalry? Has he forgotten the convulsed state of the 
country during the election of 1831—the brickbat and 
the bludgeon openly wielded by the partisans of Go- 
vernment, and the Ministerial press daily exhorting 
the people to assault and beat down the Tories, if 
they ventured to shew their faces at the poll? Has he 
forgotten the attempt to assassinate the Duke of Wel- 
lington, by a Reform rabble in the streets of London ? 
and the melancholy spectacle of many executions at 
Bristol and Nottingham, following the very measures 
which the infernal] revolutionary press had recommen- 
ded! Has he forgotten the open and avowed coercion 
of the House of Peers, the overthrow of the Indepen- 
dence of the hereditary branch of the Legislature, 
and the passing of a vital organic change in the Con- 
stitution, |with the threat of eighty new Peers, compel- 
ling the retirement of a Majority of that body? If he 
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has forgotten these things, we can tell him history 
will not forget them, and that they will form the pro- 
wminent and ineffaceable feature of his Administra- 
tion; and yet such is the force of political infatuation, 
that the falling statesman actually recounted the ex- 
ploits of his government, and was loud in its applause, 
at the very time that he was chased from the helm by 
the vehement passions which be had brought to bear 
upon the Government, and the unruly interest to 
whom he had given an overwhelming power in the 
Legislature. 

And what shall we say to the foreign policy of the 
noble Earl’s Administration? ‘This is a subject which 
it is impossible to approach without the most intense 
feeling of national humiliation. Earl Grey succeeded 
to the helm, when England was the first country in 
Europe. He left it, if not the weakest, at least the 
most degraded. Without external compulsion, ot 
national calamity; without the overthrow of our 
armies, or the defeat of our navy ; while yet invine- 
ible in arms, and undimmed in renown, we have at 
once sunk to the lowest point of degradation. Atthe 
dictation of France—of France, whom we have con- 
quered, and whose fleets we have swept from the 
ocean—we have cousented to barter our fair fame, 
and abandon our steadfast policy ; to assault our an- 
cient allies, and support our irreconcilable enemies ; 
to partition Holland, which stood by our side in the 
field of Waterloo, and revolutionize Portugal, which 
joined us tn hurling back the Invader from the rocks 
of Torres Vedras; to dethrone the Monarch, alike 


supported by legal right and popular choice in Spain, 
and establish a French fortified post in the Papal ter- 


ritories. All this has been done, without any con- 
ceivable motive, or any visible compulsion, excepting 
that arising from the sympathy of Kevolutionists with 
each other al! over the world. Nor is this all. Not 
content with bending the knee to revolutionary vio- 
lence in Western, we have sunk before Imperial am- 
bition in Eastern Europe: we have cast off Turkey, 
which turned to us, nothing doubting, for aid, in the 
moment of her distress, and counselled her to apply 
to the Czar for protection; and the consequenc« 
has been, the overthrow of al! our influence in the 
Levant,—the conclusion of an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between Russia and Turkey; the closing 
of the Dardanelles to all other European vessels— 
their fortification under Russian officers, so as to bid 
defiance to all the efforts of Western Europe ; and the 
converting of the Euxine into a vast and capacious 
Russian harbour, where her fleets may rest and in- 
crease in safety, and acquire al] the skill requisite for 
seamanship, without being accessable to a single 
shot from the British navy. These woful results, 
too, have ensued without any external calamity; 
without one overthrow in war, or one defection of an 
ally; without any necessity, excepting that of bend- 
ing to the dictates of a revolutionary party at home. 
The crisis in the East occurred when we were en- 
gaged in beating down the people of Portugal and 
Holland; when the flag of England, and the Trico- 
lour,were waving together at the mouth of the Schelat; 
and we had not a man, or a guinea to spare, to rescue 
the Dardanelles from the fangs of Russia. Govern- 
ment, in consequence, counselled the Sultan, by their 
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own admission, to throw himself into the arms of 
Russia: he had no alternative but to do so, or be 
dethroned by the Pacha of Egypt ; and the closing of 
the Dardanelles, and annihiliation of British influence 
in the Kast, has been the consequence. 

The nation is so intent on domestic changes; the 
pressure of danger at home, to all the great interest 
of the State, is so violent, that we cannot appreciate 
the woful, the ruinous effects, which these unparal- 
leled vacillations of policy have had and will have, 
not only on our external influence, but our national 
character. When foreign nations see a country sud- 
denly abandoning all its former policy, breaking 
through all its ancient treaties, assailing its steadiest 
allies, and leaguing with its oldest enemies, what are 
they to think either of the people or the Government 
which has been zaikty of such flagrant inconsistency ? 
The total forfeiture of foreign respect, the desertion 
of friends, the contempt of enemies, universal derision 
and obloquy, must attend such monstrous and -unac- 
countable conduct. De Witt said to Sir William 
Temple, in 1676, that “ the conduct of England, since 
the democratic troubles began in 1642, had been so 
inconsistent, that no reliance could be placed on its 
continuing any course of policy whatever for two 
years tAvether;” and the foreign measures of our 
days have even gone farther in political tergiversa- 
tion and degradation—have equally betrayed the inhe- 
rent vacillation and weakness of democratic institu- 
tions. Both were the days of French alliance and 
Dutch hostility, of desertion of allies, and leaguing 
with enemies, of democratic contests at home, and 
contempt and infamy abroad. Both were the days on 
which the enemies of England dwell with delight, 
which its friends contemplate with shame; and both 
were attended with consequences so disastrous, as 
have been, or will be, felt to the latest generation. 

What the future measures or conduct of Govern- 
ment will be, whether Lord Melbourne’s administra- 
tion will rival Earl Grey’s in its disastrous effects on 
lomestic security, and external respect, it is impossi- 
ble to foresee; but, without pretending to the gift of 
prophecy, this much may confidently be predicted, 
that being founded on the principle of revolutionary 
concession, and preceded by the overthrow of the for- 
mer Government by the Great Agitator, it wilf sink 
deeper in the slough of democratic degradation, and 
will continue and accelerate that disastrous move- 
ment which the Reform Bill has now indelibly, it is 
to be feared, imprinted upon the British empire. It 
will be blown up in the end, in all human probability, 
if not sooner terminated, by the same cause which 
proved fatal to that of Earl Grey; “the constant and 
ictive pressure from without,” produced by the Re- 
form Bill, will force it into measures which the few 
Conservative Whigs which it contains cannot go 
along with; they will retire, and be succeeded by 
more thorough-paced innovators, until at last the 
root-and-branclh men have got a complete ascenden- 
cy, and a Revolutionary Administration, with all its 
consequent horrors, is, amidst the transports of the 
Ten-Pounders, fairly installed in irresistible sove- 
reignty. 

Its first step augurs but il] as to its future character 
or measures. Lord Melbourne has introduced the 
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Coercion Act, without the three jirst clauses; in 
other words, without the whole strength and efficacy 
of the measure; without what Lord Grey himself 
tells us is the most important part of the Bill: 
although that Noble Lord, not a fortnight ago, was 
part of a majority in the former Cabinet which decid- 
ed, that without these clauses that bill would be per- 
fectly nugatory, and that the safety of Ireland impe- 
ratively required their re-enactment. O'Connell has 
defeated the Administration. The man whom the 
Cabinet denounced as the greatest enemy to his 
country at the commencement of the session, before 
its close has found the Government quite submissive 
to his demands! Earl Grey, albeit well accustomed 
to humiliation, revolted at such degradation. Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Brougham, Lord Lansdowne, are 
content to hold on in office, under the disgrace of 
such an overthrow from such a man! Not many 
weeks have elapsed since Marquis Wellesley wrote 
from Ireland, in a confidential communication to Lord 
Grey: “ These disturbances have been in every in- 
stance excited and inflamed by the agitation of the 
combined projects for the abolition of thithes and the 
destruction of the Union with Great Britain. I can- 
not employ words of sufficient strength to express my 
solicitude that his Majesty’s Government should fix 
the deepest attention on the intimate connexion, 
marked by the strongest characters in all these trans- 
actions, between the system of agitation and its 
inevitable consequence, the system of combination, 
leading to violence and outrage; they are, insepara- 
bly, cause and effect ; nor can I (after the most atten- 
tive consideration of the dreadful scenes passing 
under my view,) by any effort of my understanding, 
separate one from the other in that unbroken chain 
of indissoluble connexion.” And in a few weeks 
thereafler a Government is content to accept office 
on the condition of omitting the clauses which have 
been found most important in suppressing these out- 
rages, and restoring the murders, conflagrations, and 
anarchy, which the system of agitation has invariably 
given rise to in that unhappy island! It steps into 
office on the condition of adopting a measure at the 
dictation of the Great Agitator, which will probably 
revive the atrocious and frightful crimes which his 
measures formerly produced in that country, and 
which the former Coercion Bill had in so surprising 
a manner extinguished. Violent outrages had declined 
three-fi/ths since the Coercion Bill was passed ; in the 
county of Kilkenny they had declined from 1560 to 
330 annually; and a Ministry accepts office on con- 
dition of dropping the most important parts of that 
necessary measure, and, it is to be feared, restoring 
those frightful atrocities! Wretched as was the de- 
gradation which we ever anticipated for Government 
from the effects of the Reform Bill, we never expected 
to see so speedy and lamentable a prostration. 

We say this without imputing any blame to the 
present Ministers for their abandonment of these 
clauses, or any wish to throw discredit on them on 
that account. We have no doubt they could not have 
carried the clauses prohibiting public meetings in the 
House of Commons ; because the revolutionary part 
found such agitation necessary to carry on the attac 
on the Irish Church, which it is at this moment their 


chief object to overturn. We fully sympathize with 
the justice of the appeal made by Lord Melbourne to 
the House of Peers, when he conjured them to recol- 
lect in what a situation the country would have been, 
if, when the Conservatives were not prepared to take 
the helm, the Whigs had, from an obstinate retention 
of these clauses, been forced to abandon it. But the 
point we rest on is this, What shall we say to the 
Constitution, which compels Government to abandon 
measures of proved efficacy and admitted utility, and 
surrender a nation to outrage and disorder, in order 
to procure a respite of hostility from a revolutionary 
party, who aim at the subversion of a particular part 
of the public institutions? What to the men who, 
for party purposes, wielded the whole force of the 
prerogative, to reduce to such a pitiable state of 
weakness, the once firm and glorious Constitution of 
England ? 

One only circumstance affords a ray of hope amidst 
this unparalleled clinging to office on the part of Mi- 
nisters, and woful weakness in the Executive. It is 
the firm and dignified conduct of the Conservatives 
in declining any coalition with such men, and stand- 
ing aloof, when the divisions of their antagunists gave 
them the fairest prospect of resuming the reins of 
power. Such conduct is worthy of the illustrious 
characters which they bear. To have coalesced with 
any part of the Melbourne Cabinet would not only 
have compromised their character, but ruined their 
usefulness, and destroyed the last hope of their coun- 
try. Itis by steadily resisting all revolutionary mea- 
sures that political integrity can alone be preserved 
in troubled times, such as the present; it is by a total 
change of system alone that a nation afflicted with 
the revolutionary fever can be righted ; itis when the 
majority of the nation have been brought by suffering 
to see that such a change is necessary, that a stop can 
alone be put to the principles of ruin with which that 
malady is attended ; it is by the men who have ever 
resisted its progress, that the cup of salvation can 
alone be administered, 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
CAPTAIN ROSS, 


As the season is yet young, any animal will do for 
a lion, and the animal now dressed in the skin is 
Captain Ross, who is playing the part at the various 
soirées and conversazioni, such as they are, which 
are now giving. In one respect it will be admitted 
that he is well qualified for shewing off; for both in 
movement and countenance he bears no small simili- 
tude to a walrus, one of the greatest personages 
about the Pole; and he gets through the various 
straits, creeks, and bays of a miscellaneous party of 
prattlers, with the same kind of heavy alacrity that 
we may conceive distinguished his attempts to find a 
north-west passage, 

He is depicted on the opposite page undergoing 
the sufferings of his voyage. It is evident that when 
we all thought him dead, he was not only alive, but 
in excellent spirits, and waking gallant battle against 
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the cold. If Croquis be correct in his sketch, and he 
took as much pains as possible Lo insure correctness, 
the Captain was in full thaw, and as little likely to 
be congealed as any of us. On this point, however, 
we shall suspend our opinion, keeping it as station- 
- as the needle on the magnetic pole, which we are 
told Captain Ross has found, until his quarto makes 
its appearance in due season. 

But we regret to say that considerable doubt exists, 
not, indeed, as to the appearance of the work, because 
that is a necessary appendage to the voyage—Go 
slide—make book’—but as to the value of its con- 
tents. If the Captain has seen the magnetic pole, to 
use the language of a Scotch newspaper, which evi- 
dently considered it to be somewhat like a barber's 
pole stuck up in the way of a finger-post for the load- 
stone, he has seen nothing else. His discoveries, as 
faras we can learn, have been precisely nothing—al- 
ways excepting Lake Landon (a queer compliment, 
by the way, toa poetess to connect her name with al] 
that is cold, frozen, hard, and cheerless;) and a pun- 
ster might be tempted to say that, as he lost his Fury 
im a sound, so does his Tale signify nothing. We 
have stories, indeed, of skies darkened for months, in 
which theonly indication of mid-day was a glimmering 
streak on the verge of the horizon—of tribes who ne- 
ver drank water or heard of fire—of unwashed natives 
sitting on beds of eternal ice, waiting for the appear- 
ance of a seal tocatch him, their only article of food 

~of Esquimaux ladies, though not exactly of the fair 
sex, perpetually oiled, if not perfumed—of omens, 
dreams, and portents of expectant widows on shore 

-of bears paying visits occasionally through the 
roofs of houses concocted of snow—ot a pining after 
greenery, the want of which prevailed to an extent 
that would have broken the heart of Legh Hunt, 
and five hundred other pastorals of Hampstead and 
the adjacent parishes—and a few more anecdotes of 
the same kind; but we believe that even they are 
very scanty, and that neither geography nor science 
in any of their branches have profited a whit by the 
embedding of Captain Ross within the regions of 
thick-ribbed ice. Nous verrons! In the meantime 
we leave him to the contemplation of our readers, in 
the act of sipping his brandy and water with thirsty 
lip; which we think our excellent friend the sketch- 
er has drawn in a manner to excite the emulation of 
all the wine, or brandy, or beer-bibbers on the face 
of the terraqueous globe. 

Let nobody fancy for a moment that we are blaming 
Captain Ross for taking care of himself while out 
upon his chilly voyage. Far be from us such a thought. 
The only thing for which we think he ought to be con- 
demned was for going at all. He had failed once, and 
that should have been quite satisfatory. We take it 
for granted that he will never think of failing a third 
time. He should now be satisfied with the full glory 
that he has proved, if not exactly that there is no north- 
west passage at all, yet that he decidedly is not the 
man to find it. 

This is quite fame enough for any one, and upon the 
strength of it he may continue to lionise until some 
worthier specimen of the species is caught in the due 
season, and then he will meltand dissolve away. We 
confess that we shall be happy to find ourselves alto- 
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gether mistaken in our anticipations as to the contents 
of his forthcoming book; but from all that we can 
gather we fear that our account will prove to be cor- 
rect. We must conclude our notice, by assuring our 
readers that the likeness in the accompanying sketch 
is very striking ; and though we happen never to have 
seen the Captain dipping with so much alacrity into a 
tumbler, we can easily conceive that Croquis, having 
caught him in the fact, has with great fidelity, 
“ Fixed him in that glorious shape.” 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


MARTIAL IN LONDON, 


XVI. 
More Heraldry. 


Darby and Joan, years twenty-six, 
Played conjugal attachment— 
‘They seem’d devoted, constant, true ; 
But Joan declared she never knew 
The happiness a match meant ; 
Till when, as sole executrix, 
She put up Darby’s hatehment. 


XVI. 
Miss Duncan and Mrs. Jordan. 


When Jordan foremost of Thalia’s train, 

Slept in the straw awhile in Drury Lane, 
Duncan, the novice, seized the chair of state, 
And play’d the cobbler’s metamorphosed mate. 
But soon to health restored by Warren’s art, 
Thalia’s favourite re-assumed the part; 

When lo! a gallery wag (one Andrew Page,) 
Who heard the glad announcement from the stage, 
Gave the fair substitute this loud farewell,— 

“ Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a Nell.” 


XVII. 


Alliterative Tribute to the Original Performers in 
“ Simpson and Co.” 


Gifted with Gallic gabble and grimace, 

Laugh, leer, and lollop, lauding lots of lace, 
Orger’s odd onset—opportune, outré, 

Pours pungent pepper o’er the pointed play. 
Though Cooper's courtships kept continual clear, 
Droll Davison disdains to doubt her dear; 

But, blandly bountiful, in blindless blest, 

Won't wonder what he wants with widow’d West, 
No gleam of glory gladdens Glover’s gloom ; 
Ripe for revolt, she rambles round the room; 
While, wondering what can wake the woman's woe 
Trim Terry treads the traps on tottering toe, - 
Cross’d and confounded by his cozening Co. 
These freaks and frolics—freak without offence— 
Pleasing the Pit, put poet Poole in pence. 
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From the Court Magazine.yyouth, misfortune, and passion had awakened all 


THE MUPFLED DRUM. roe was susceptible Hs his cae nature, he bape 
driven to England. is mind was in a state of 

By Mrs. Hemans. fusion. It instantly took the shape into which it 

Tue muffled drum was heard was thrown. Retaining the early fire, and the 
In the Pyrences by night, early ambition, it reappeared in France with the 
With a dull deep-rolling sound, resolute, composed, and stern physiognomy of the 
Which told the hamlets round land of freedom. An orator by nature, he had re- 
Of a soldier's burial-rite. turned from the only school of manly oratory in 


But it told them not how dear, the world, and had learned from the immortal men 
In a home beyond the main, of that day the true secret of impressing the hearts 
Was the warrior youth laid low that hour, of nations. 'Till then, France had but rhetoricians, 
By a mountain stream of Spain. and those the rhetoricians of the pulpit. Panegy- 
rized as they are, we look in vain, in the Massil- 
lons, Bourdaloes, and Bossuets, for the diviner 
mind of oratory. We find extravagant appeals, 
violent contortions of language, florid igure; the 
ri 


The oaks of England wav'd 
O’er the slumbers of his race, 

But a pine of the Ronceval made moan 
Above his last lone place. 


: false taste of the Court, blazoned by the frigid 
When the muffled drum was heard imaginations of the cloister. Yet all is not fail- 


» Iy > a a . . . . . 
wth ad Seon slated ure. We find occasional bursts of vivid thought 
Which call'd strange eehoes round flashing through the clouds of an overcharged and 
To the soldier's burial-rite. obscure phraseology; and the shape of human na- 
ture is sometimes seen under all the pomps and 


Brief was the sorrowing there, vanities of the harangue made for the glory of the 
By the stream from battle red, King and his courtiers. But Mirabeau first gave 
And tossing on its waves the plumes the example of that powerful instrumentality by 
Of many a stately head; which the great orator masters the mind at once. 
But a mother, soon to die, He had the signal advantage over all his prede- 
And a sister, long to weep, cessors, that he had real business to do; his lan- 
Ev’n then were breathing prayer for him, ruagce had the reality of business; its general tone 
In that home beyond the deep: was clear, firm, and forcible; a powerful stream 


of thought flowing onward without winding round 
its object, but driving all obstacles before it by its 
With a dull deep-rolling sound, volume. But there were times when all the iw 

And the dark pines mourn’d around, sion of his bitter and inflammable heart kindled; 
O’er the soldier’s burial-rite. and the stream was suddenly turned into fire. He 
was then no longer the ancient orator, with his 
grace and gravity,—nor the Englishman, with his 
strong simplicity and force of nature,—nor even 


While the muffled drum was heard 
In the Pyrences by nig!it, 











From Blackwood’s Magazin’. the Frenchman, with his eccentric vividness, and 
eIRASBAU glittering declamation. He had the intenseness, 
: ~~ : the keenness, and unhappily the malignity of a 


Norainc is more remarkable in the long period! fiend. And his motives were worthy of his power 
of the French Revolution, than its dearth of em#-|of evil. Like all the worshippers of faction, he had 
nent men. It abounded in able men in all ranks|/been a hypocrite from the beginning. No man 
of the state—the whole race, marshalled under! hated the rabble more; yet no man panegyrized 
the general name of falent. But the Revolution|them with more lavish adulation. No man che- 
exhibited but two men of genius, and but one of|rished every prejudice of noble birth more; yet his 
those was a Frenchman. Napoleon, the Corsi-| whole profession of faith was a strenuous scorn of 
can, threw a light round him that extinguished all| nobility. If he had a feeling of ancient reverence 
the contemporary lustres of military France. Mi-|in his soul, it was for the throne; yet his was the 
rabeau, the Frenchman, equally threw all its civil first hand, among the circle of conspirators. that 
names into obscurity. It is remarkable, too, that |struck the dagger into the heart of the monarchy, 
each equally owed a large portion of his triumphs and flung it bleeding at the foot of the statue of 
to his dissimilitude from the national character. Jacobinism. His oratory wes the great instru- 
Napoleon was, in all things, Italian. No man was|ment by which this singular ascendency was 
more remote from the passionate impetuosity and |achieved. It had no rival and no successor in 
wild caprice of the Frenchman. He had anim-|France. Surrounded as he was from the begin- 
petuosity and wildness of his own, but he had the|ning of his career by a multitude of able and ac- 
subtlety and the steadiness, that alone can com-|complished minds, all equally emulous of his dis- 
bine them into the materials of assured success.|tinetions, and all struggling to rise by the same 
His silence, his reserve, and hisresentments, were |appeals to popular passion, all not merely fell 
all Italian. He loved the ostentation of power, |short of his influence, but shewed thémselves un- 
but he loved the power itself more. His vanity able to wield his weapons. ‘The eloquence of the 
was keen, but it was never suffered to resist his |Girondists was the eloquence of the schools, con- 
interests. He would not have thrown away upon/|trasted with the daring and concentration of Mi- 
fireworks and feux-de-joie, a single grain of the|rabeau; theirs were the lightning and thunders of 
gunpowder that he could expend upon blasting his |the stage; all could distinguish them from the true 
highway through the barriers of Europe. lflash and peal, the true birth of the tempest of the 

Mirabeau was cast in another mould. He, too,|mind. Happier in one instance than Napoleon, he 
had the impetnosity and the wildness, but they |died in the falness of his fame; he was not left to 
were at once chastised and strengthened by his{dig his own grave, and see his renown buried in 
new adoption of character. At a period when it, hefore it closed over his corpee. Happier still 
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if it be trae, that in his last hours, he reviewed hisyin Corsica. But no man was less made for the 
triumphs with human regret, and determined tolroutine of a regimental life; he soon grew weary 
make the restoration of the throne the price of his|of the service; and seized, probably, with the rage 
But he was denied so glorious a con-|for.a philosophical life, and the French fashionable 
There}vanity of imitating Cicero in his Tusculum, or 
|C incinnatus at his plough, he withdrew, to labour 
lin the cultivation of his fields in the Limousin. But 


repentance 
clusion to a life stained by habitual error. 
was to be no serene and evening splendour for a 
day of such perpetual cloud and whirlwind. Na- 


poleon died, after the final failure of a project for| ithe conversation of the sages of the farm-yard 
the tyranny of all vations, the condensation of all!was found to leave a blank, which could be filled 


power in his person, and the ruin of all liberty 
among mankind;—a project, for the vastness of its 
ambition, and the depth of its selfishness, worthy 
lees of a mortal than of the prince of the power of 
the air. He perished, and his work followed him. 
He was broken by a blow which sent his empire} 
rolling in fragments over his head. He fell from 
his throne, “like the lightning falling from hea- 
ven;’—the only figure that could express his 
height. his splendour, and his malignity. The last 
hours of Mirabeau were on the field of the great 
battle for monarchy, and he died with the lamen- 
tations of a chieftain who finds himself mortally 
wounded in the heat of the conflict, and finds ite 
ebbing from him drop by drop, while the battle is 
still raging, which he had hoped to decide, and 
which his fall gives over to the enemy. 

The lives of both those great spirits of the Re- 
volution are still to be written; but it must not be | 
for fifty years tocome. We must wait until their} 
monuments are freed, by the natural course of 





jup only by areturn to the world. 


| 


He flew to Pa- 
ris, fell in love, and, though remarkably unprepos- 
sessing in his exterior, captivated an heiress, one 
lof the handsomest women of the Court. He now 
plunged into dissipation; and foremost in all things, 

outshone Paris, and in less than three years was 
abankrupt. His extravagance now proceeded so 
far towards final ruin, that his father, adopting a 
parental privilege, common in the families of the 
nobles, yet strangely adverse to his own theories, 

applied for an order for his exile from Paris, whic h 
ended in a lettre de cachet to confine him in one of 
the royal castles. After successive transfers from 
fortress to fortress, he was suffered to go at large 
in Franche Comte; where he signalized his liber- 
ty by carrying off the wife of the President of the 
Parliament of Besancon, and fled with her to Hol- 
land. Justice was now let loose upon him, he was 


convicted par contumace, and sentenc ed to lose 


his head in effigy. The French power was too in- 
‘fluential on the Continent to be safely defied even 
in Holland, and Mirabeau and his Sophie prepar- 


time, from all the temporary memorials raise d| 
round them to insignificant parties and men, by!ed to escape from Amsterdam to the New World 
vanity or friendship, or that fraud upon pistory | iwhich, once the refuge of the saints, has since 
which gives fame to the creatures of popular el a-jope ned its expansive hospitality to so many of the 
mour. It may be stilklonger before they are writ-|sinners of Europe. He was arrested on the eve 
ten; for they must find a kindred genius, and one/of his flight, and imprisoned from 1777 to 1780 in 
not merely kindred, but initiated in the same ca-|the Castle of Vincennes. He came to London in 
reer. No man but a warrior can write the histo-|1784. 
ry of Napoleon; no man but a statesman ean write} At this period the public mind of France was 
the history of Mirabeau; and none but a mind of/agitated by the rebel opinions of the soldiery who 
the highest penetration into human motives, of had returned from America, by the debates in the 
the keenest sensibility to all the impulses that stir|British Legislature, and by the violent struggles 
powerful natures, and capable of all their tri-|of the French Provincial Parliaments against the 
umphs, and perhaps of all their errors, can do his-|royal prerogative. Mirabeau felt that his time 
toric justice to either. Genius alone can mould! was come. The career which neither the army, 
that perfect stamp and identity of character, which|nor philosophy, nor dissipation, had opened to his 
alone deserves a place in the gallery of the illus-/natural powers, was open in faction, and he in- 
trious dead, and compels every passer-by to ex-|stantly took his side. The nobles of Provence, 
elaim, This was the man! iscandalized by his life. and justly suspecting bis 
The simple outline of Mirabeau’s career shews| political tendencies, had refused to return him as 
how broad a field is open in his biography. Hea deputy to the States-General. But a resolution 
was the descendant of a line in which opposition |like his, equally regardless of its means, and fixed 
to the existing order of things seems to have been|in its determination, was not to be thus baffled. 
hereditary. His ance ~etors., the Riquetti family,| What he could not accomplish as a noble, he ac- 
had fled, or were exiled, from Florence, in the complished as a roturier. To the astonishment 
fourteenth century. They settled in the south of|and indignation of his order, he opened a linen- 
Fraace, then much connected with Italy and Ita-|draper’s shop, and by virtue of his trade was_re- 
at politics. His father, Vietor Riquetti, Marquis'turned for the Commons of Aix. Once in the Na- 
de Mirabeau, distinguished himself, about the mid-|tional Assembly, his course was inevitable. In 
dle of the last century, by his adoption of the thee-\the midst of all that France boasted of intelli- 
ries of the Economistes, his adherence to the re-|gence, he suddenly assumed the highest rank, and 
veries of the ingenious and visionary Quesnay, to|his supremacy was searcely approached, to the 
whom Frange owed so much real mischief, and |last never shaken. If France shall ever erect a 
the world so much baseless speculation, and push-|pillar to the Revolution, its base should be the 
ed his zeal to the hazardous extent of assailing|tomb of Mirabeav. It was by him that the famed 
the Ministry in a work on taxation. of which the jand fatal decree was carried, which produced the 
result was an imprisonment in the Bastile. jcoalition of the Nobles and Clergy with the Com- 
He died, on the eve of seeing the consummation|mons, thus throwing the whole Government into 
of all his fantasies; in the memorable year 1789, |the hands of faction. By him was pronouneed the 
the first of the Rev siabian His more famous son, memorable answer to the King’s command for the 
Honore Gabriel Riguetti, Comte dé Mirabeau, dissolution of the Assembly—an answer which, by 
was born in 1749. Like all the nobles of Franee,|\denying the royal right, virtually abolished the 
he commenced his career in the army, and served. monarehy. In all the perilous revolutionary tac- 
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tique of the time, he was the acknowledged lead-) But all these are nothing without the pleasure of 
er; and he supported his rank by a succession of/gazing on the shop-windows on the seventh day, 
the most penn, pee a A aeaes under ee woe at A gt oe gazing on for the six days 
roof ofa French Assembly. It has been asserted) belore. ie walk into the country is /riste, for 
that the materials of those distinguished efforts|\no Frenchman ever walks further tlan the coflee- 
were supplied by others, and the late publications|house; and the gentle social evening round the 
ot repent seem to _ out a nahn pe Bere ee still, for no French- 
ces. ut what is the history of all the great la-|man ever has any other fireside than the stove in 
bours of public men? That the ruder work is done|the billiard-room, or any other society but the 
by snares yy give enges. dignity, and be “— card party ve the pit in the the ype Even pte 
to the pile, is the work of the master-mind. As/question of national melancholy, we may fairly 
well might the slaves whe aparries aye of| doubt eb eam ee Frencl man is not much the 
the Acropolis, assume to themselves the peren-|more melancholy personage of the two,—for which 
nial glory of the architecture. As well might the|is the more melancholy, the man who, whenalone, 
grinder of Michael Angelo’s colours vindicate tojcan forget his loneliness in some vigorous employ- 
himself’ the immortality of the Sistine Chapel./ment of his mind, or the man who cannot endure 
The true question in all cases of mental pre-emi-jhis own company for five minutes together; the 
nence is, pot the means, but the result; not by|man who, in this vigorous tension of the intellect, 
what levying and equipment of the troops the bat-|can absolutely do without the external world, or 
tle was gained, but the extent of the victory. Of|}the man who, when lett to himself, dies of ennui, 
all talents, the vege af ee a . greatlis —— the moment he SS ee on his 
men, is this faculty of absorbing the thoughts, stu-|own thoughts, and flies to every trivial resource, 
dies, and labours of others into their own, till they|a vaudeville, a mime, or a monkey, to escape the 
give them a new essence and power; not a new/wretchedness of his empty and frivolous appetite 
shape, but a new nature; and send forth the fee-|for excitement? We might as well pronounce the 
ble, the various, the contradictory, and the inap-|man who cannot live without perpetual drams the 
plicable, condensed oe into ares, sin-|gayest of rg ae saretarg as the question of true 
“sy: ryyy.: - . » a tr 7 » : ‘ > " : TT, 

gleness, and utility. his was the work of the/sociality goes, the English are the most sociable 
mind to which Dumont, and the erowd of men like | people upon earth in reference to their means. 
Dumont, administered; the powerful, intellectual | Che taxes, and other expenses of living in Eng- 
alembic which sublimated all their various. infu-|land, are the true bar to English association. But 
sion, and out of the dross and compound, forced | there is not one household in ten in London, that 
upwards a spirit, fit alike to invigorate or madden}does not expend more in actual hospitality in 
nations. month, than many a Peer of France expends ina 

During Mirabeau’s residence in England, he|year. The Englishman does not feel gratified by 
had corresponded largely with his friends in}gathering a crowd round him for an hour in the 
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France; and his letters contain the irrefragable 
evidence, that no Frenchman can ever compre- 
hend English habits, principles, or feelings. One 
reason for this singular anomaly is, that no French- 
man is ever satisfied with seeing things as they 
are. He always adds or diminishes, he always 
labours to find theatrical effect, he always scorns 
the light of day, and desires to see life through the 
glare of the stage lamps. Thus, even the strong 
understanding of Mirabeau imputed to the whole 
English nation a character of profound melancho- 
ly, which he branches instantly into all the con- 
duits of national action; to their melancholy he 


imputes their virtue, their vice, their force of 





evening, and dismissing them with a smile and a 
glass of eau sucre. He gives his friends the best 
entertainment that he can, and while they are 
with him, enjoys their society, and returns the en- 
joyment with ten times the genuine gayety of a 
rambler from one coterie to another, the lounger 
in the dressing-rooms of actresses, or the eternal 
conteur of a circle of dilapidated belles, who have 
dropped trom being the subjects of scandals into 
being their propagators. 

But when Mirabeau talks of English politics, he 
talks of a subject to which the prejudices of a 
Frenchman had not been turned; and his opinions 


exhibit the force of his natural faculties. In one 


thought, their eccentricity, their patriotism, their|admirable letter, he states his reasons for conclud- 
venality, their wealth, their poverty, their pa-|ing the prosperity of England to be more secure 
tience, their suicide, their every thing. Their re-|of permanency than that of France or Spain. To 
ligion is the grand source of their melancholy, be-| give due credit to the writer’s sagacity, we are to 
cause it does not give them shows, festivals, pic-|remember that this letter was written filly years 
tures in the churches, embroidery on the priests’|ago. 

garments, and forbids plays and balls on Sunday| ‘“‘The maritime power of England is not the 
evenings; religion in the mind of the foreigner|wayward child of an absolute monarch, who de- 
being, of course, nothing more than an established'termines to be potent in every element; it is the 
puppet-show. The English Sunday is “dall be-|slow natural growth of more than two hundred 
yond all bearing,” because the shops are shut, the| years, which has stood many en attack, and weath- 
troops are not reviewed, the public gardens are|ered many a storm. Another circumstance which 
not especially lighted up, and all the playhouses|has continued and increased every advantage, is 
are not flourishing with all their trumpets for thatthe peculiar felicity of the English constitution. 
night above al! others. The Frenchman compre-| All the great kingdoms of Europe, except England, 
naeenothing of the grateful feeling of a day’s|have lost their liberty. Liberty has carried her 


rest a _week’s labour,—of the necessity of|trade, agriculture, manufactures, wealth, and na- 
ha @ period of tranquillity for the mind to look| vy, to a pitch which they could otherwise never 


to higher concerns than the mere toil and traflic|have attained. Another point of vast importance 
of the world,—of the real pleasure of gathering |is the uncommon union of trade with agriculture. 
the domestic circle in peace, and the duty of ren-|The amazing ecommerce of England is equal to 
dering some portion of gratitude and duty to the| that of the most famous states that have ever been 
actual and only source of happiness and security.!great by commerce alone. And this vast trade has 
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been carried on, not by a knot of unhappy men, 


like the Duteh, who were forced to be traders, or 


nothing, but by a great landed nation, among 
whom trade enlivened agriculture, and agricul-| 
ture yielded immense products for trade. Lastly,| 


xl of these various circumstances coming 
juto pluy, wasat atime when the rival nations had 
passed the meridian of their grandeur, so that 
England was the rising, France the setting sun. 
No other power arese to dispute the palm of equal- 
ity. She had not then a France succeeding Spain 
in great power, to draw her oti, and waste her 
strength with fresh contests, 

“All these are reasons for conjecturing that this 
country will, in her turn, be the first power of the 
Christian world. She inot aim at universal 
monarchy; and that moderation will save her from 
efforts beyond her strength, aud from alliances 
from the rest of Europe to pull down her power. 
it will, therefore, be more stable, and far more 
prosperous than that of either France or Spain. 
[his view of the aflairs of Britain does not take 
notice of her ‘internal state,’ particularly her 
debts, and some other circumstances, from which 
newspaper politicians are always predicting her 
ruip. ‘the national debts of this country are cer- 
tainly very considerable. But it seems preposte- 
rous to predict ruia to the Stat ‘ause the right 
hand owes to the left. And, as for the debt due to 
foreigners, it is comparatively little. The power 
of England is much too great to have any thing to 
fear from the united force of all her enemies. And 
they must be shallow politicians who are deceived 
by minuti into an opinion, that she is in any dan- 
ger of falling under the power of France. I can- 
not by any means subscribe to the opinion, that) 
the public revenues of England are carried to the! 
utmost height of which they are capable. On the} 
contrary, lL apprehend that there are several rea-| 
sons for supposing them capable of great increase, 
without burdening the people, so as to destroy in-| 
dustry. There is an uncertainty in every thing 
that coneerns taxation, which is too dark for the 
acutes! ius to clear up. In every country we 
find it hematically proved, that if another mil-| 
lion be raised, the peop! t clearly be undone. | 
Two or three million 
prophecy is repeated, 
ates an ability in the peo; } 
course, absurd. But itis difficult to say how far 
taxation may be carried, because, in no country of 
: laid on equally, and with 
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The idea that one tax cre-| 
le to pay another, is, of 








Europe, where taxes are 
judgment, do they oppre :¢ the people. Nor is there 
an instance to be produced of a 


taxes. Other more powerful circumstances must} 











unite, for this is not of sufficient weight to eifect)t 
the evil. ec heaviest taxed countries are the| 
nosl flourishing tx Europe. 1 do not mistake the 
cause for the eifect, and assert them therefvre to| 
be the most flourishing. Butta 
show t taxes, Which in the 
fectly consistent with wealth, power, and happi 
ness, cannot have those dreadful effects which! 
some have attributed to them.” 

All this is admirably true, and exhibits an asto- 


nishing range of thoucht for a Frenchman in me 


It al 
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eighteenth century. 30 exhibits, not merely 
how superior Mirabean was to the philosophists 
of his day, but how totally he diflered from them. 
The outery of his time, was retresie¢hment, extin- 
cuish the royal expenditure, lop off the court in- 
away with all offices of state. abolish all 
The outcry of the populace was suffered 
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hee . 
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are then levied, and the}, 
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how 











to be the law of the cabinet. The operation com- 
menced with popular vigour, and the whole rab- 
ble of Paris were in ecstacy at seeing the king re- 
duced to sell his coaches, and the great officers of 
his household dismissing their footmen. What 
was the result? within a week all was despair. 
The salaries which had gone directly from the 
hands of those officers to the support of the Pari- 


‘sian shopkeepers, of course, went no more; and 


the shopkeepers, in the midst of their roturier tri- 
umph, discovered that they were bankrupt. It had 
escaped the notice of the philosophers and the 
shopkeepers alike, that what the nobles consumed 
they must buy somewhere or other; and equally, 
that when they had no more money, they could 
buy no more food, furniture, or fine clothes. For 
every shilling the shopkeeper saved in his taxes, 
he lost a louis d’or in his trade. The double re- 
suit was, that the court was made squalid by the 
same dexterity which had made the counter emp- 
ty. It must be owned, however, that if near y 
every thing was lost to the purse, there was much 
eained to the pike. The court, no longer the sup- 
plier of traffic, the object of popular admiration, 
and the habitual source of national pride, was only 
the more fit to be turned into the dungeon. But 
Paris was undone for the time, and massacre was 
a relief, and the guillotine a happy interposition 
for the escape of Parisian sensibility. 

Mirabeau’s remarks on our National Debt are 
equally sagacious and opposed to the absurdities 
of the philosophists of his day and our own. 
Hume, seventy years ago, deplored the National 
Debt, then about twenty-five millions, as the mill- 
stone round the neck of England. In the same 
breath, too, he declared that the Censtitution di- 
rectly tended to absolute Monarchy, and that des- 
potism would be the Euthanasia of the empire! 
So much for the wisdom of a professed philoso- 
pher. So much, too, for the wisdom of those who 
take for their guide, in the things of the world to 
come, the sagacity that thus blundered in things 
before its eyes. The eight hundred millions of her 
debt have not sunk England to the bottom. And 
even the principle of reduction has so entirely fail- 
ed the speculators, and is so entirely built on false 
iews, that the twenty millions of taxes taken off 
since the peace, have made reduction synonymous 
with national! discontent; and after giving us near- 
ly thirty years of bitterness, vexation, and bank- 
ruptey, breaking down some of the highest insti- 
tutions and interests of the land, and driving us to 
the perpetual expedient of Exchequer bills, and 


vople ruined by other contrivances of traders in the last extremi- 


| 


ty, have left us poorer than ever. Sponge away 
the National Debt to-morrow, we should have 
every man in Great Britain exactly thirty shil- 
ines a-year, and we should drive out about a mil- 
lion of people into utter famine inthe streets. The 


i acdduee the fact, tojindividual would keep his thirty shillings in his 
‘ir extreme are per |pocket instead of giving it to the taxgatherer. 
| But he would lose his profit on the trade of thirty 


millions of money, of the excitement produced in 
the national circulation by the annual expenditure 
of so vast a sum, besides the circumstance, that 
he would have to supply out of this thirty shillings 
the support of one million of paupers. Thenation 
would lose the invaluable treasure of its charac- 
ter for integrity, and with it the power which it 
possesses of drawing within its bosom the 
wealth of the world, whenever its exigencies may 
require it. At this hour, England could command 
every florin and ducat from Amsterdam to Arch- 
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angel. She has only to propose the loan, and pay the meeting, Mirabeau started from his place, and 
the interest; she will be answered from every)pronounced the daring words,—'‘'T'el] your master 
comptoir in Christendom—and the answer will be|that the National Assembly will not be dissolved 
a flood of gold. A single dash of the Republican|but by the bayonet:”—the oracle declared the fall 
pen would break off this connexion. A single drop|of the French throne. 
from the Revolutionary sponge would dissolve} On sending the last of five deputations to the 
the whole fabric of her power over the whole! King, on the night of the assault of the Bastile, it 
purse of mankind. iwas Mirabeau who gave them their commission. 
But the close of this extraordinary man’s career|*‘Tell the King,” he loftily exclaimed, ‘that the 
was at hand. The monarchy of France was fat-|foreign bands by which we are surrounded, have 
ed, and it was the first symptom of its fate to find,| yesterday been visited and caressed by the Prince 
that, as to assail it, instantly turned weakness in-|and Princess. Tell him that all night in his pa- 
to power—to defend it, turned power into weak- lace, even those foreign satellites, amid the fumes 
ness. The lowest names of the State rose into of wine, have never ceased to predict the subjuga 
sudden distinction by their hostility to the King.|tion of France, and to breathe wishes for the de- 
The most popular, the leaders, the very founders struction of the Assembly. ‘l'ell him, that in his 
of the Assembly, who, relying on their strength,|very palace, the courtiers have mingled dancing 
attempted to throw themselves between the popu- with those impious songs, and that such was the 
lace and the throne, were instantly trampled upon.| prelude to the massacre of St. Bartholomew!”— 
Mirabeau was not trampled upon, but he was ex- This oracle, too, was fulfilled; but the massaere 
tinguished in his first return to loyalty by a power was by other hands, and was made to eclipse St. 
which levels kings and populace alike. In the year Bartholomew. 
1791, he was seized with a violent disease, wheth-| Yet in all this triumph of republicanism, the na- 
er springing from mental agitation, from excess of tive noble, the man of sense and justice, broke out 
labour, or from the dissipations of his youth. Jt from time to time. In the great debate of 1789, on 
might justly be conceived that mental anxiety had the Royal Veto, Mirabeau threw himself forward 
its share. He had at last found the disgusts of all to arrest the fall of the sword which had till then 
power that arises from the rabble. In the first|/been suspended by a hair over the head of the Mo- 
eagerness of his ambition he had not regarded, or narchy. ‘Let us not,” he exclaimed, ‘‘arm the 
not felt, the sacrifices that every popular aspirant) Sovereign against the Legislature, by allowing a 
must make to popularity. Plunging into that ob- moment to exist in which he may become its invo- 
scure and squalid mine from which was to be ex-|luntary instrument. The nation will find more 
tracted the material of his political opulence, he real security in Jaws consented to by its chief, than 
had felt little of the rude association round him; in the revolution which would follow the loss of 
the zeal of the hour had carried him on through his power. When we have placed the crown in 
the loathsome depths and pestilential airs, and the hands of a particular family, it is, to the last 
possession extinguished at once the disgrace and|degree, imprudent to awaken their alarms, by 
the disgust of the means by which it was earned. subjecting them to a control which they cannot 
But Mirabeau, the linen-draper of Provence, and resist. The alarms of the depositary of the whole 
Mirabeau, the leader of the National Assembly,|force of the Monarchy cannot be contemplated 
must have been diflerent men. Nature, like truth,| without the most serious apprehensions. I would 
is powerful, and will prevail. He must have felt|rather live in Constantinople than in France, if 
that the incessant demands of popularity consti-|/aws could be made without the royal sanction.” 
tuted in themselves a despotism which was the} This too was one of his far-seeing glances into the 
sorest rebuke to a proud spirit. What the true|tremendous futurity of the Republic. The depo- 
roturier might have borne, was intolerable to the|sitary was changed, but the unsanctioned tyranny 
true noble. Once returned to the light and air,/existed. But asthe realization of all his fears and 
and placed even above the level of his original|/menaces approached, Mirabeau’s determination 
rank, he must have shrunk from descending daily |to support the royal authovity became more evi- 
into those depths of humiliation and popular syco-|dent in his speeches. On the arrest of the King’s 
phaney, which must be the perpetual resort of sisters in their flight to the frontier, he openly 
every man who is content to live by faction. lchallenged the assembly to show the right by 
He now adopted the resolution of exerting his| which this act ef cruelty was commitied. “By 
wers in a cause congenial to his superiority and| what law?” he asked. ‘‘By the safety of the peo- 
1is fame. He felt that the monarchy was on the|ple.” was the answer from some of the members. 
oint of ruin. The old Atlantean figure—the com-|*‘The safety of the people!” he contemptuously 
ined force of the Nobility and the Church—which| exclaimed; ‘As if two Princesses, advanced in 
had supported the throne for so many ages, had| years, tormented by the fears of their consciences, 
already shewn that it was unable to sustain it any|could compromise the people by their presence or 
longer; and the great revolutionary leader found|absence. The safety of the people! I thouglit to 
in himself the frame and the will to take up the/have heard of actual dangers. If, in the name of 
task, and be the substitute for the constitution. freedom, you play the tyrant, who will trust you, 
e can give but fragments of the eloquence of|by whom will you deserve to be trusted?” The 
this distinguished man, and those probably en-| Assembly, however, were violent, and the unfor- 
feebled in the transcript, and certainly stripped of|tunate Princesses might have been reserved for 
all the power, the incomparable power, of cireum-| the still darker fates of the Revolution, when they 
stances. What is the thunderbolt lying on the} were saved by a sneer.” “All Europe,” said a 


ound, to the thunderbolt bursting from the}/member, Menou, ‘will be delighted with our de- 
clouds, and careering its way in fire through the|bate to-day—there we have been these three hours 
storm? Yet even in those fragments there is the| talking about two old women, who like to hear 
force of the true orator. In the memorable sitting| mass in Rome better than in Paris.” The result 
of the National Assembly, when the Marquis de|was characteristic of the nation. The Assembly 
Breze arrived by command of the King, todissolve burst into a laugh, and the “two old women” were 
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He now allied himself more closely with the 
fallen court, and Jaboured to raise it by his popu- 
larity. But there is a limit in error which no man 
can pass with impunity. Beyond that limit there 
is no safety and no success inchange. Even vir- 
tue is charged to the account of vice, and repen- 
tance is branded as apostacy. Mirabeau instantly 
found, that instead of being able to support the 
royal cause, it must drag himself down; and, for 
the purpose of recovering any portion of his pow- 
er, he was forced to cast it loose again. He had 
already formed the project of establishing the 
Court at Fontainbleau, and there, with the assist- 
ance of the remaining nobles, and under the pro- 
tection of the loyal remnant of the army, calling a 
new Assembly, and building over the gulf’ which 
Jacobinism had made, the stately and solid fabric 
of a British constitution. During this intercourse 
with the royal family, he was supplied from their 
funds to a considerable amount, which he expend- 
ed in attempts to conciliate the natural tastes of 
France by a succession of showy entertainments. 
But the intercourse was suddenly suspended by 
the murmurs in the streets, which began to charge 
him with the desertion of the national cause. 
Those murmurs soon found an echo in the Assem- 
bly. But he made a last generous effort against 
the decree which prepared to outlaw the emi- 
grants—‘the project,” said he, ‘is worthy not ol 
a free people. bat of a horde of savages. It might 
have been inscribed on the tables of Draco; it is 
an insult to the legislation of France. Let me 
warn you intime. Are you prepared already to 
dip your statute-book in blood? Begin thus, and 
you begin only a career which will make all that 
nations have ever known of cruelty, shame, and 
suffering, trivial. You will become familiar with 
times, from which you will look back upon our 
days of tumult with envy as days of peace, and ap- 
plaud even this horrible law, as an example of 
national clemency. Your whole code will be an 
outrage on human nature; Drata will be inscrib-| 
ed on all your halls of justice; it will stamp every} 


8S 


page of your statutes; it will be the only word in! 
your lips. ‘The whole spirit of your government! 
will be carnage. And on whom will this consum-| 
They| 


ing plague fall? Not upon the emigrants. 


Mirabeau. 


suffered to go and hear mass where they pleased. 


would be infinitely perplexed to tell when they first 
felt this new passicn.” A Joud clamour showed 
how the sarcasm struck home. Mirabeau stopped 
a moment, and then exclaimed. in a voice of thun- 
der, “Silence those thirty!” (possibly in allusion 
to the thirty tyrants.) Even Jacobinism shrank 
before him; the clamour was heard no more. But 
he had already raised adespotism to which all the 
violences of the monarchy were tame. The Jaco- 
bins were already masters of that formidable 
height, which none assaulted, but to become vic- 
tims. Mirabeau, like the rest, would have been 
flung from the new Tarpeian rock. He was sav- 
ed by death from giving this moral to ambition. 
Early in 1791, he felt his life drawing to a close, 
and his remaining hours were passed alternately 
in constructing projects for the restoration of the 
throne, and in Jamenting that he was snatched 
away from the glory of the enterprise. The dis- 
charge of the cannon on some public celebration 
one day roused him from his reveries. ‘Ha!’ he 
exclaimed, *‘] hear the tuneral of Achilles! When 
l am gone, faction will tear the remnant of the 
monarchy to pieces.” The old superstition, that 
the words of the dying are prophetic, seemed stri- 
kingly realized in his latter hours. All his thoughts 
were on the coming period of France, and all were 
full of disaster. The whole vista of the future was 
crowded with shapes of national ruin. ‘“‘It is only 
when lam inthe grave,” he sometimes said, “that 
France will know what I have done. I have 
checked the torrent of evils which now will burst 
upon the country. I have before my eyes unlimit- 
ed misfortune.” At other times he reprobated 
the National Assembly, as by neither its abilities, 
its views, nor its principles, deserving of power. 
Experience had already told him the vices inhe- 
rent in a legislature which lived on the breath of 
the multitude. ‘They have usurped the throne,” 
said he; ‘‘and they have driven the king out of the 
constitution.” Thus describing their ambition. 
He with equal sagacity predicted its punishment. 
“They will be inevitably undene,” he exclaimed; 
“and undone by hands which they scorn. I seea 
power rising among them, stained with every 
crime, which will overwhelm France with every 
horror.” 

Mirabeau, like all the leading names of France 






will be safe in foreign lands; and you will only in-!for the last century, was an infidel; it was the me- 
crease their numbers by a severity, which_shows lancholy fashion of the time. and considered essen- 
that jastice ie no longer to be looked for in France. tial to the reputation of all who pretended to phi- 
Your vengeance will fall only on those who are|losophy. There was but little in the religion of 


too feeble or too generous to fly. Your laws will 


trample down the only portion of your fellow-citi-' 


zens whom al! laws were made to protect; the 
helpless or the honourable. Your victims among 
the nobles will be the infirm and the old, or the 


the land, to rebuke the evil spirit; and its name 
was Legion. His last effort, when his speech 
failed him, was to write on his tablets—‘‘Death is 
but a sleep;” and a request for “‘some opium to 
extinguish his life and his pains together.” Still, 
even in this fatal insensibility to all that constitutes 





brave and the patriotic. Do as you will. But I 
should feel the act instantly a dissolution of all my 
allegiance to the authority that could be infamous 
enough thus to disgrace the birth of freedom. 
Such men are already fit to proclaim a dictator- 
ship. [hear your murmurs at this language. To buoyancy which had once given him such distine- 
please you is my gratification. To warn you is tion among his countrymen. “Take away,” said 
my duty. To speak truth to you is my right. Ihe, ‘from my sight all those funeral-looking things. 
desire no temporary popularity. I leave to others Why should man be surrounded by the grave be- 
the popularity, that, like the shrub, waves with fore his time? Give me flowers—let me have es- 
every wind. Let mine be like the tree that, fixed |sences—arrange my dress. Let me hear music, 
in the soil, resists the storm. That soil is justice and let me close my eyes in harmony.” But this 
and liberty.” Some whisperings now arose among passed away with the return of pain, and he once 
a group of Jacobins. He instantly darted one of/more asked eagerly for opium to end the struggle. 
his arrows among them. ‘I understand the wrath|The physician, to quiet his mind, gave him some 
of those, who, with all their zeal for freedom, water in a cup, telling him that it was opium. He 


the true greatness of the dying mind, and to those 
‘illustrious hopes and feelings which to the Chris- 
tian throw their light across the grave, the sink- 
ing man of genius showed some of that brilliant 
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swallowed it, dropped back upon his pillow, and, tribute to Almighty Jove. The character of his 
was dead. jcourt—however veiled in beauty and in grandeur 

This was the man of all men to have attracted|by a people as sensual as imaginative—partook of 
the applause of the French. His volatility, his|that assigned to the Ruler of Olympus. And Na- 
talents, his vicissitudes, and even his vices, were} ture’s self was outraged by the anthropomorphism 
the true passport to national fame. His early|that covered earth’s most beautiful and illustrious 
death, for he was but forty-two, fired this admira- regions with shrines dedicated to idols and ora- 
tion of his talents, when it was at its highest point./cles that sanctioned sin, while, in ambiguous re- 


Nothing could thenceforth assail its permanency. 
Even the unknown future contributed its imagina- 
ry honours to his tomb. Every man contemplated 
the long train of public enterprise that must have 
been within the power of such abilities, at such an 
age. The Royalist deplored in him the noblest 
future restorer of the Monarchy ;—the Patriot, the 
greatest statesman, who was to have tempered 
popular violence into constitutional freedom;—and 
the Republican, the magnificent genius, whose su- 
premacy was to have awed Europe into submis- 
sion, wielded the young energies of France with 
the brilliant wisdom of another Pericles, and finish 

ed, by making Republicanism the political religion 
of the globe. 


Paris rushed in a body to his funeral.—the whole 
of the National Guard marched alter the corpse to} 


its place in the Pantheon,—and the sorrows and 
the triumphs of that night were echoed through- 
out all France. 





From the same. 
POETRY OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


ALL poets are poets of the poor. For, is not the 
whole human race a poor race, subject to sin, sor- 
row, and death? Princes are paupers, autocrats, 
almsmen—and they know they are, in spite of their 
subjects or slaves. The world is a work-house, 
and its rulers overseers. Their high mightiness- 
es, the magistrates, are all accountable to the 
colic; and, even in this life, obedient to the diet of 
worms. Who but a fool dare litt up his voice and 
say, “Lamrich,” when palsy at the very moment 
may wring his mouth awry, or apoplexy smite bim 
into a breathing clod? Surip the rich man of his 
purple and fine linen—and what an exposure of 
shrivelled skin—marrowless bones—flesh not like 
grass, but straw! Beauty, thought, intellect, ge- 
nius, virtue—what, in this mysterious life of ours 
—what even are they? Shut your eyes and open 
them, and what a ghastly transfiguration? In their 
room, loathsomeness, imbecility, idiocy, insanity, 
vice, wretchedness, and wo; and is it not enough 
of itself to convince us in our worst pride, that we 
are all most miserably poor, to think that the round 
earth is not merely trenched all over with our 
graves, but composed of our very dust? 

This is one light in which humanity may be tru- 
ly viewed, if there be truth in the Two Testa- 
ments. And in no other light could it be truly 
viewed, if we do not believe in a Future State. 
Now, the ancient—the heathen world, did not be- 
lieve ina Future State—though it did all it could 
—strove with all its mind, heart, and soul, so to 
believe—deified heroes—and changed them into 
stars. Imagination created its own mythologies, 
fluctuating between heaven and earth, and there 
was something of a saving spirit even in that su- 
perstition. How fair, and how foul were those 
creations of genius! Their worst sins, and their 


sponses, they shadowed forth Fate. 
| Such, then, was religion. And how fared Phi- 
losophy? Till Socrates arose, what an assemblage 
jof pestilential clouds! Sometimes the edges shew- 
led fringed with light—but the Sun of Truth had 
|there no abiding tabernacle in the sky—the lumi- 
inary was not eclipsed, but withdrawn—and all life 
jbelow lay in shadow. Their Poetry? It was in 
much divine. But oh! those dismal Tragedies— 
elevating but to cast down—kindling the toreh of 
Hope but that it might be extinguished by Despair 
fori ing the history of man’s mortal life by an- 
|cestral splendours made more lustrous in the light 
of the lyre, and then shewing us in dreary Hades, 
\thin, objectless, wailing, wretched, and, in their 
shadowy miseries, unintelligible ghosts! 

Christianity came—and what a change was 
|wrought on man’s knowledge of heaven and of 
learth! Wretches as we all are—it told us we are 
all brethren in wretchedness—and the load was at 
a few words lightened by Sympathy and Love. 
But it told us far more—that there is but one God 
—a truth which philosophy never of itself disco- 
vered, though it might suspect—that he cared for 
his creatures—‘‘that the blue sky bends over all,” 
and that the sun is a type of that eye that sees the 
sparrow fall to the ground, to the ground go tem- 
ple and tower, and the citied ground itself turned 
topsy-turvy by earthquake. 

To man was now given a new—that is, a rege- 
nerated spirit. And wicked as the world yet is— 
itis peopled now with Thoughts and Feelings that 
were not before the Advent, because inconceiv- 
able by mere human reason and by the mere hu- 
man heart. Compared with his condition before 
that era, man is already even here in a superior 
state of being—for what some philosophers yet 
foolishly call Intuitions are Revelations; the Ce- 
lestial Future is felt to be as sure as the Terres- 
trial Present; and the wide Soul of the Christian 
world prostrates itself in Faith before the Judg- 
ment-Seat, seen by that spiritual sense not sub- 
ject to ocular deception, as the iris may be looking 
at the iris. Religion—Philosophy—Poetry—now 
all are—and may be, truly called Divine. 

The theme we have touched upon is too high to 
be fitly treated by us—but as it is of poetry that 
we wish now chiefly to speak—in relation to the 
great change wrought by religion on the revealed 
duties and destinies of man—we ask you to reflect 
for yourselves on the spirit by which all true poet- 
ry is now pervaded and imbued—that you may 
feel the mighty difference between it and that 
which characterized the best poetry of the civiliz- 
ed world of old. What had that poetry to do with 
the mass of mankind? Homer was the most hu- 
mane of all the bards, And in the Odyssey we see 
sweet glimpses of lowly life. In Euripedes, too 
there is much love and wisdom, satisfied to feel 
and think, even on the high tragic stage, of hum- 
ble duties and commoncares, and to speak of them 
in language that, though it may awaken the dis- 
dain of Schlegell and Mitchell, was pleasant mu- 
sic to the ears of Socrates and Milton. But the 
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great Greek poets, like the great Greek philoso- 
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yhere, it may be truly eaid, sang butof kings and|dare not now epeak of low eubjects—vulgar cha- 
1eroes; and the audiences that listened to theirjracters—mean incidents—including therem, ith 
lays—strange to say—seem never to have wonder-/the exception of a few millions, all the haman 
ed why the Muses cared but for personages con-|race, and almost all that concerns them on this 
spicuous in the broad daylight of fame, and almést|side of the Grave—and, therefore, on the other; 
wholly forgot the persons obscurely toiling in the|for genius hagso dealt with such themes, that in 
shade of obscurity. Pastoral life, indeed, had its| the light gathering round them, asif from Heaven, 
wetry, and we are not ignorant of Theocritus.|have “perished the roses and the palms of kings.” 
jut the Sicilian rather dallied with his subject, in| It would be a pleasant office to trace the mani- 
fond flirtation, than enjoyed it with a passionate|festations of this spirit through our poetry, espe- 
love. His genius beautitied rusticity, without in|cially since the dawn of the Reformation.  Politi- 
aught doing violence to the truth of nature. But!cal canses had little or nothing to do with it, ex- 
either his own heart was not sufficiently stirred of|cept in as far as they were themselves brought 
itsell, or the beings and their condition with whom| into operation by this spirit. And, at the present 
his poetry is conversant—and that we believe was|time, we believe, in our heart and in our con- 
the truth—had not that in them—for, after all, they| science. that its triumph would be more complete, 
were slaves—which must be outwardly shewn in! but for the thwarting, and distorting, and corrupt- 
the ongoings of rural life, before its character and ing influence of political causes, to which Modern 
concerns can at once justify, demand, and inspire Philosophy would fain attribute an enlightenment 
the poet’s song. His pastorals, except in the art which it does not understand, and of a character 
of composition, may not for a moment be compar-|diametrically opposite to what it thinks the true 
ed with those of the Italian poets after the revival virtue and happiness of man. 
of literature; fir less, surely, with those of Ram-| But we must content ourselves with a few hints 
sav and Burns. The Gentle Shepherd of the —and ask you to think of Cowper. Dr. Memes, 
Pentlands belongs to quite another race of beings: in his interesting memoir, calls him, rightly, the 
and the sire in the Cotter’s Saturday Night, with Poet of the Cross. Had his health of mind and 
the Bible on his knees—that was a vision familiar hody—frail, and awfully uncertain—suffered him 
to all Scottish eyes—but such a one as Greek eyes to mingle more with the poor, he had been not 
never saw, nor was ever revealed by Apollo to his their greatest poet in power, but their best in spi- 
Muses. rit. As it was, all his tenderest, deepest, holiest 
Poetry, which ought to be “ wide and general sympathies were theirs. Ofthem, and their con- 
as the casing air.” has not even yet, perhaps, been dition, he was thinking at all those times when he 
inspired by its own full and perfect spirit. Chris- drew his sad but faithful pictures of the imperfec- 
tian poets have not always carried with them their tion and worthlessness of all human virtue, with- 
Christianity into their works; they have unawares out the infusion of grace from on high—and hence 
retained too much of the Druidical worship—and jt is that his poetry, though its subjects lie for the 
sought for inspiration in the woods—even setting most part somewhat or considerably above what 
up idols there—or making themselves the gods of are justly called the lower orders, may be under- 
their own religion. Yet all the great poems in| stood and felt by them, and we do not doubt that 
our language are coloured by Christianity, and the in good time it will be familiar to the inmates of 
claims of all haman beings to the same rights and humble households, as Young’s Night Thoughts 
privileges before God, are not only admitted, but|—for many strong reasons, partly the same and 
illustrated; the Book of Nature is read by the light) partly different—long were, and we trust still are 
of the Bible; in the Fairy Queen, Una is Heaven-|—and in Seotland Thomson’s Seasons. Cowper, 
ly Truth; and the poet of the Excursion sits reve-| in spite of his rueful sorrows—had a large heart 
rently by the lowliest grave, and draws from the, to the last—for at the last it was not contracted, 
green turf his highest inspirations, remembering but erushed—not narrowed, but darkened; and till 
the Cross. |reason’s self was sunk in ineffable horror, he felt, 
And here we are reminded of the words with during all his own agonies, for all his sinful breth- 
which we hegan—all poets are the poets of the) ren of mankind. And that surely was no selfish 
Poor. Perhaps we expressed ourselves. in our|compassion, though more profoundly pitiful be- 
opening paragraph, less solemnly than was fitting, cause of his sense of his own unworthiness, and 
and, if so, you will pardonus. But now you at) his conviction that of all who shared with him the 
least know our meaning; and will, we hope, go|same lot, he was for ever the most utterly lost. 
along with us while we say yet a few words more| The great French revolution, many say, made 
about that one word—the Poor. Leaving, but not/all our great English poets. It did not make Cow- 
forgetting, that other view of humanity, that we) per, and it could not make Crabbe. England was 
are all poor creatures—take the word “Poor” in/at all times able to produce her own great poets 
its ordinary sense, and Jet us think together of|by her own plastic power—as she did Shakspeare. 
them—as we believe we have said elsewhere—|Crabbe one day found himself a child on the sea- 
who earn bread by sweat. They exemplify the|heach, playing under a boat, that lay high and dry 
curse pronounced on our first parents—do they not|on her gunwale a few fathoms from his father’s 
likewise exemplify the blessing promised to their|door. The old familiar faces were to him the 
seed? All are equal in the sight of God—to savelfaces of seafaring men, or of shore-farers, their 
all sinners God died—and has God, among his|brethren: and the lad, from a brat, was a gnostic 
other gifts, civen genius to his creatures, which] in nautical characters and concerns, as high up as 
shall not be used by its possessors for his glory,|skippers of merchantmen, and boatswains of men- 
and for the good of all whom he has created in his}of-war. His acquaintance with and knowledge of 
own image? life widened gradually away inland, and for many 
This is the Catholic faith: and it is held now by| years he heard but in fancy’s ear the hollow sound 
all the priesthood. Their creed is not now ex-|that was ever with his boyhood and youth; and it 
pounded and settled for them by a committee of|was still pleasant to his old age. He had an out- 
critice. Laymen—all men who are not poets—!and-out look of a parson, and he was a parson; but 
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he had the heart—the cimple heart—and the mind ingly drawn from come epiritual font flowing 
—aetite mind—of a tar. From first to last he|from the depth of his own moral being—more 
loved all poor men—but most ardently the men in tranquil than night. The huts where poor men 
blue; from them he carried over—transferred his lie become holier even to our human hearts, be- 
affection to people in other colours—even as fiar|cause of that wondrous beauty in which. by his 
as Quakers, though he was no great admirer of meditative genius, they are enveloped. We be- 
drab; and comprehended in his atieetion all ranks lieve, that what is so harmonious must be true— 
up to a Duke—but his heart to the last found itselfjand we carry away with us in our conscience that 
most at home among men of high soul but low |belief, even in among all the perplexing and hum- 
degree. who people our stormy shores in crowds. |bling realities with which this world is disturbed 
But he heeded not, in his kindliest moods, whe-|and lowered. One short sentence and no more— 
ther their souls were high or low, provided they |jnow—upon the poetry of Wordsworth. Soaring 
had some strength—some character; and what-/at his highest, he never separates himself in spirit 
ever that character was, he saw it as by intuition, |from the humblest of his brethren of mankind.— 
and saw, too, how it came to be what it was from |They cannot follow his flight—to their eyes he is 
circumstances acting on nature, so as to produce|then lost in the empyrean. But he forgets not 
infinite varieties of the same class—the classes|them—when “worshipping at the temple’s inner 
being numerous of that strange creature—Man.|shrine,” he hears “the stil] sad musie of humani- 
So attentive was he to circumstances, that every|ty!”? The mystery of life to him is awful, from 
tale of his is a picture ofa lite. No two tales, and/his thoughts of God’s humblest children—and 
he has written hundreds—but are as different as|inviolable in their equality all the rights given by 
may be; and every one of them is at once so true/God to immortal spirits. In the Old Beggar go- 
to nature that you believe it all happened, and a|ing from door to door he sees one of God’s minis- 
novel or romance. We know not what is, if that iters. And a low born man, of highest wisdom, is 
be not genius. It is a mistake to think that he|with the great poet among the sunsets—an in- 
dealt only with the darker passions. He was|structor and a monitor, who belonged of old toa 
conversant with passions of all hues; well he|‘‘virtuous household, though exceeding poor.” 
loved emotions tender and bright; and of the vir-|| England allows that there never was in time 
tues, none so dearly ae fidelity and truth—witnees |/a country possessing such a peasantry as, during 
many a maid, and wife, and widow, living and |the life of Burns, belonged to Scotland. 
dying for lover’s or husband’s sake, perfectly 
resigned with breaking or broken hearts. And “The ancient spirit was not dead; 
we know not what is, if that be not religion. He Old times, she says, were breathing there;” 
pitied many sins—but some he abhorred; yet he 
pursued with his hate the crime, not the criminal /and yet a modern spirit was alive too, and new 
—and him he left to‘remorse, the executioner who ‘times had a breath of their own. Manners were 
occasionally inflicts capital punishment—but who |simple, yet not rude, and had a hallowing heredi- 
in most cases uses the rack. And we know not|tary influence; customs of an imaginative kind 
what is, if that be not Moral Philosophy. He|were not outworn; popular traditions gave poetry 
knew all kinds of misery with a learned spirit—/to patriotism: superstitious feelings were not ex- 
but not an inhumane; and he has mapped them |tinet, but they were almost all nearly harmless, 
out in mysterious empiries—in lines of blood and jand some of them even allied themselves with re- 
fire. From the turbulence, and the trouble, and jligion, which had better, if it must be imperfect, 
the terror he had so profoundly studied, his own)be too fearful than too cold; the faith of the peo- 
spirit was free, though they must have visited it,|ple in Christianity was rock-firm; the national 
passing through without finding any abiding place |character, earnest as well as ardent; the parish 
even in an abyss. So he could calmly, not coldly,|schools had widely diflused education; habits 
sing of desperate and fearful things, a looker-on|were peaceful; morals in principle rigorous—and 
of the agonies, and a partaker but of the nature |piety guarded the virtue of domestic life. If all 
out of which they grow. He read few books writ |this be true, with such deductions and limitations 
by man—but they were among the best—the jas must always be made for the frailties and de- 
works of the great native poets. His library was |linquencies of our corrupt and fallen nature, sure- 
the Bible and the Book of Nature. We could/ly no great native poet had ever a nobler field for 
prove that—but must not now. Moreover, in the |his genius than Burns. None deny now that his 
art of poetry he is a consummate master. Te-/genius was ofa high order. Imagination was not 
niers, Hogarth, Wilkie—each of them in his own|the chief faculty of his mind—but intellect. His 
art is a great master too—but in conception, in|sensibility was exquisite—he had a heart of pas- 
comprehension, and in breadth and depth of co-|sion, a soul of fire—his love of his native land was 
louring, Crabbe was greater than them all three/one with the love of life—and he gloried in having 
—couk ny conceive them all three in one;—and|been born a peasant. No poet perhaps ever was 
then, what is painting compared with poetry! So|so popular as Burns with the poor. He is en- 
much by way of a short imperfect notice of the |deared to them by their pity for his fate, and their 
greatest poet of the Poor. forgiveness of his transgressions, as well as by 
The admirers of Crabbe used to be the scorners|his own fine, free, bold, gladsome, generous, and 
of Wordsworth. Yet the Poets regarded one an-|independent nature; but his poetry is not only the 
other with admiration—nor, do we doubt, with|people’s delight, but their pride—for they know 
reverence. And do we call Wordsworth—the|that all the nations of the world regard it as pie- 
philosophic poet—a poet of the Poor?) Aye—but/turing the character of the poor of Scotland. 
not a poet for the poor. He is their benefactor.|} That we speak with Ebenezer Elliott alon 
by beautifying their character and their condition| with Cowper, and Crabbe, and Wordsworth, a. 
as they lie in “the light of common day,” tinging|Burns, tells how highly we rate the power of his 
that light with colours unborrowed from the sun|genius. He is the sole and great poet of hie own 
that shines before our sensuous eyes, and seem-'order, the mechanics and artisans of England. 
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“Tam called,” says he, proudly finely, ‘‘as I poet scares not away, but consecrates their em- 
expected to be, an unsuccessiul imitator of the braces 

pauper poetry of Wordsworth; although, with 
the exception of his great work, | never read his 
writings until long alter this poem (The Village 
Patriarch) was first printed. 1 might be truly ‘Of such kindjs the love of nature that breaks out 
called an unfortunate imitator of Crabbe, that in all the compositions of this town-bred poet. 
most British of poets, for he has long been bosom-|Nature to him is a mistress whom he cannot visit 
ed with me; and if he had never lived, it is quite when he will, and whom he wooes, not stealthily, 
possible that | might never have written pauper |but by snatches—snatches torn from time, and 
poetry. However, my imitation fails, if it fail, shortened by joy that “thinks down hours to mo- 
not because it is servile, nor because | have failed ments.” Even in her sweet companionship he 
to stamp my own individuality upon it, but be- seems scarcely ever altogether forgetiul of the 
cause my pencil wants force, though it be dipped |place from which he made his escape to rush into 
in sadness and familiar with sorrow. ‘The clerical her arms, and clasp her to his breast. He knows 
artist works witha wire brush; but he has been|that his bliss must be brief, and that an iron voice, 
unjustly blamed for the stern colours in which he |like a kneil, is ringing him back to dust and ashes. 
paints the sublimity of British wretehedness.” |So he smothers her with kisses—and tearing him- 
Elliott is an imitator of Crabbe, but not an “un-|selfaway—again with bare arms he is beating at 
fortunate” one;—ot Wordsworth, he is no imita-|an anvil—and feels that man is born of trouble as 
tor atall. But what may imitation mean in the|the sparks fly upwards. For Ebenezer Elliott— 
case of so original-minded a man as _ Elliott?|gentle reader—is a worker on iron—that is—to 
Why, no more than that the soul within him was use his own words—‘‘a dealer in steel, working 
early stirred by the varied pictures ‘“‘of the subli- hard every day; literally labouring with his head 
mity of British wretchedness,” painted by himjand hondnmnd olen, with my heart too! If youthink 
whom Byron calls ‘‘Nature’s sternest painter and |the steel-trade, in these profitless days, is not a 
her best.” Crabbe’s poetry was felt by him to be heavy, hard-working trade, come and break a 
truth—“‘impassioned truth’—of the weal and wo |ton.” 

of his own life. Inspired by it, he looked about} We have worked at manual labour for our 
him, and saw that the character and condition of amusement, but, it was so ordered, never for 
the men of the workshop were capable of poetry |bread—for reefing and reeving can hardly be call- 
too, because surcharged with suilering, nor yet/ed manual labour—it comes to be as facile to the 
undignified with virtue, nor unelevated by religion. |fingers as the brandishing of this present pen. 
Crabbe let him see that he, Ebenezer Elliott, | We have ploughed, sowed, reaped, mowed, pitch- 


though a slave living among slaves, might vet, |forked, threshed; and put heart and knee to the 
spirit, become a poet among poets. For endur- sand not for bread. Now here lies the effectual 


‘Under the opening eyelids of the morn.” 


by sending through that slavery a_searching|gavelock hoisting rocks. But net for a day’sdarg, 
ance and for enjoyment he had to trust to his 


heart—invigorated by his conscience; but, to de- 
scribe them worthily, he had to call upon his ge- 
nius, and that genius answered the call, and re- 
corded both in words of force and fire. “If my 
composition smell of the workshop and the dingy 
warehouse, I cannot help it: soot is soot; and he 
who lives in a chimney will do well to take the air 
when he can, and ruralize now and then, even in 
imagination.” 

And Ebenezer Elliott does—not only now and 
then—but often—ruralize; with the intense pas- 
sionateness of a fine spirit escaping from smoke 
and slavery into the fresh air of treedom—with 


and vital distinction between the condition of our 
poet and his critic—between the condition of Ebe- 
nezer Elliott and that of all our other poets, ex- 
cept Robert Burns. They have all had to ima- 
gine the miseries of the hard-working poor. For 
though submitted in shoals to the senses, the 
heart has still to imagine them, ere it can compre- 
hend them all within its sympathies—while it 
yearneth towards the sufferers themselves—even 
as if it were the heart of a parent—weeping over 
what it cannot cure—for evils there are to which 
comes but small though sacred relief, from the 
sight of the shedding of kindred tears. Walking, 
riding, or rolling along the highroad, a man called 





the tenderness of a gentle spirit communing with 
Nature in Sabbath-rest. Greedily he gulps the 
dewy breath of morn, like a man who has been 


long suffering from thirst drinking at a wayside ally breaking stones. Four fine-lookin 


well. He feasts upon the flowers—with his eyes, 
with his lips; he walks along the grass as if it 
were cooling to his feet. The slow typhus fever 
perpetual with townsmen is changed into a quick 
gladsome glow like the life of life. A strong ani- 
mal pleasure possesses the limbs and frame of the 
strong man released from labour, yet finding no 
leisure to loiter in the lanes—and away with him 
to the woods and rocks and heaven-kissing hills. 
But that is not all his pleasure—though it might 
suffice—one would think—for a slave. Through 
all his senses it penetrates into his soul—and his 
soul gets wings and soars. Yes—it has the wings 
ofa dove, and flees away—and is atrest! Where 
are the heaven-kissing hills in Hallamshire? 
Here, and there, and everywhere—for the sky 
stoops down to kiss them—and the presence of a 


a gentleman has but a faint and imperfect idea of 
the fever and fatigue of an old labourer, from 
morning to night every day but Sunday, perpetu- 

married 
men, in middle life, mowing in a eadan-tnake 
wives sitting under an old oak, looking at them, 
with faces shaded under decent bonnets—make « 
beautiful, a gallant show—and we say not that 
their hearts do not imbibe through their nostrils 
refreshment from the swathe, that falls away 
aside from their regularly advancing feet, sweet- 
smelling as if their thyme mingled with violets. 
But at night, after each man has shaven smooth 
an old Scotch acre, to the sad affliction of a par- 
tridge’s nest, and many a byke o’ the brown bees 
—his back, broad though it be as a door, and 
jstraight as an ash-sapling, aches till the slightest 
|motion is a twist, and every twist a twinge,.and 
jmany a twinge like a knilfe-point piercing the 
sinews. For ‘twas the first day of the hay-har- 
vest—and the day before he had been but thrash- 
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ing out a few thrieves of corn, something having|to take such men as Bbenezer Elliott as we find 
gone wrong with the machine. ‘‘And the mower|them; and just now—nor do we know that it is any 
whets his scythe,” is a sweet image in L’Allegro.'duty of ours to @ so at any time—we shall not 
Fortunate that his scythe gets blunt; for were its assume the office of moral censor, but leave it to 
edge ever fine, swinkt Labour would have no rest, some other Cato—teeling that “true knowledge 


and would first faint, and then die. So much by 
way of illustration—or you may think of Ebene-| 
zer Elliott “breaking a ton.” 

Now, Ebenezer Elliott will not sufler you to 
judge and feel for Inm, and people like him en- 
gaged in the same or a similar trade. He under- 
takes to instruct you and people like you—not in 
his craft—for you are not bound apprentice to him 
by seven-years-indentures—but in his condition— 
its vices, its virtues, its trials and temptations, its 
joys and its sorrows, both perhaps at present be- 
yond your comprehension—and in more than all 
that—in the causes that, as he opines, oppress it 
with afflictions not inevitable to such lot, and 
cheat him when he has ‘“‘broken a ton.” out of hall 
his own and his children’s rightful claim to bread. 
Hinc ille lachryme—big hot tears of wrath. 

The Poet of the Town-poor is a philosopher, 


leads to love.” 
Why—all the secular concerns of this life are 


jinextricably bound up with Politics and Political 


Economy—and we devoutly wish they were all of 
the right sort—that we knew assuredly what are 
the right sort—and that we had power to bring 
them and keep them into everlasting play.— 
Would you have a man like this to heat forge and 
furnace, and hammer with his own hands, and 
begrime his face with soot till it is almost as black 
as his hair, and the sweat runs from his brow like 
ink—and to work on short commens too—and to 
refuse with no grudging but a grieved heart play- 
things to his pretty children, because too expen- 
sive for his means. and smile sadly to see on his 
wile’s head too plain a cap. when his conjugal 
soul would have rejoiced to see top-knots and side- 
knots too of iris-like ribands, which even a sober 


and attributes all their miseries to a single cause matron may not ungraceiully wear, whena friend 
—taxation on the prime necessary of life. If that or two, that forenoon invited, sit down toa frugal 
be too scanty conveniences, comforts, luxuries,!but hospitable board—would you have, we ask, 
there can be none for them; and ought such to be such a man as this, and thus acting and behaving, 
the portion of his noble order—of the mechanics, abjure all thought of the causes attecting his con- 
artisans, and artificers of England?—Forbid it, dition, and that of his millions of brethren, and 
Heaven! And Heaven does forbid it—but man keep perpetually prattling of flowers, and ‘“‘bab- 
twharts Providence, and starvation does not bling o’ green fields,” or missyfving misery till it 
thin, but with ghastly faces thickens the streets. | looks like a gaudy doll staring with bead eyes and 

Now we need not say that Ebenezer Elliott and) purple cheeks upon the critic pausing before the 
Christopher North are opposed—fixed and firm) window of a hairdresser’s shop, to admire how 
as two granite pillars—on the question of the} most abominably art imitateth nature in her hap- 
Corn Laws. But rough pillars as we both are—|piest eflorts to make women of wood? Shame! 
and even grim to look on when the one touches) ,et the Sheffielder speak for himself—and his 
us “with his golden finger.” Then we frown on verse against your prose—pounds to shillings— 
one another no longer—but we smile with a for a thousand. 
strong smile, and on each pediment you can read| 
in the light a memorable inscription. No—we ‘But hark! what accents, of what slave, enquire 
shall not now quarrel on this question—‘Oh! tis} Why rude mechanics are to wield the quill? 
the cause—my soul! it is the cause!” He bids me from the scribbler’s desk retire, 

Elliott worships Crabbe, because ‘Crabbe| Reboof my fingers, and forget my skill 
takes his hideous mistress in his arms, and she| In railing foully Lapobe Whe the a 
rewards him with her confidence, by telling him| 7 ,), pode hs ors f s from the lap of May, 
all her dreadful secrets. — he severity of his) With prattle sweeter than the bloomy wild! 
style is an accident belonging not to him, but to} }; then might teach poor wisdom to be gay 
the majesty of his unparalle ed subject. Hence! As flowers, and birds, and rivers all at play, 
it is that the unhappy people of the United States! And winds, that make the voiceless clouds of morn 
of America cannot bear to read Crabbe. They! Harmonious. But distempered, if not mad, 
think him unnatural, and he is so to them, for in/1 feed on Nature’s bane, and mess with scorn. 


their wretched country cottagers are not paupers 
—marriage is not synonymous with misery.” | 
There you have his whole creed. But you must} 
hear him preach—yet unless your faith be firm in| 
the doctrines of your own Church—step your! 
ears with cotton—soon as Miles Gordon, the| 
ranter, ‘gins blow his trumpet, or you may become 
a dissenter and a heretic. Eben is true as steel 
to his creed and faith—you may bend but not! 
break him—and the critic who throws cold water) 
on him, only hears a hissing of red hot iron, that 
loses none of its heat, though it gray-blues its, 
colour. 

His poetry is polluted and perverted—some not! 
unfriendly critics have said—by politics. No. It 
is polluted by nothing—for in it there is no pollu-) 
tion. Perverted it may be, and is; but what mind 
of mortal man is free from perversion? And who 


has not seen an apple tree with distorted branches 
lawry, nevertheless laden with blossoms—and 
wed down with fruit? We are willing 


better, 


I would not, could not, if I would, be glad, 
But, like shade-loving plants, am hapmest sad. 
My heart, once soft us woman's tear, is gnarl'd 
With gloating on the ills I cannot cure. 

Like Arno’s exiled bard, whose music snarled, 
I gird my loins to suffer and endure, 


| And woo contention, for her dower is sure. 


Tear not thy gauze, thou garden-seeking fly, 

On thorny flowers that love the dangerous storm, 

And flourish most beneath the coldest sky! 

But ye who honour truth’s enduring form, 

Come! there are heath-flowers, and the fanged worm, 
Clouds, gorse, and whirlwind, on the gorgeous moor!” 


The country, from time immemorial, has had 
its bands of poets—and they have had it all their 
own way—too much so, perhaps—til] at last one 
of the most pious among them all—and the most 
Christian too—exclaimed as a clencher—‘ God 
made the country. and man made the town.” God 
made all things—red houses as well as green 
trees—and the church towers and spires of a 
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crowded city surely meet from heaven’s free 
smiles as grac ious welcome as any of a, s house s| 
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the town—with its numerous new streets—some 
of them having rural names that awaken sad re- 


in the solitude of the mountains. Clouds, whe-|collections in the old man’s heart. Unreasonable, 
ther of coal-smoke or vapours flower-exhaled,) but net unnatural sorrow—not unmixed with very 
intercept not the glad beams of the Sun of Right-|anger—that the town—during his blindness— 
eousness. There is more innocence—we have! should have unfeelingly and unlawfully protruded 
often thought, and may have said—in rural dwell-| itself into the country, and encamped with — 
ings—but in city or suburban more virtue. Force| hovels on the green fie ‘lds, so beautiful long 
is estimated by resistance overcome—and how/)before it pleased God to make him blind! He 
hard to keep—how high to have kept religion—| pays a visit to a country-born widow and her con- 
that is, all that is good and best in man’s being—|sumptive boy—a touc hing scene—leaving her gar- 
among all the hideous hubbub of Sin- Alley—the|den, he hears, in passing by, female artisans sing- 
doors of two adjacent houses—lea ling—the one|ing hymns at their labour—and then steps inupon 
into a quiet heaven—the other into a noisy hell! {a brother in misfortune—an old and sightless saw- 

Shettield has been long famous for its cutlery|yer. once a workman of his own—and * ‘though 
and hardware—but show us another town injaged but eighty years, bedrid and blind.” That 
England that has produced—or at least educated| but covers Enoch ail over with hoariest time. 
—two such poets as James Montgomery and Ebe-| He prays fervently by his bed—and implores high 
nezer Elliott. Away floats the mild Moravian—|heaven to let them two humble friends, when 
Moravian at least in spirit. if not in profession—|their dust shall be divorced from sin, pain, and 
to the pure World before the Flood, or the coral|fear, remain in ble ‘ssed communion with powers 





Pelican Island. where ail is peace. The stern 
Covenanter—Covenanter at least in spirit, if not 
in profession—forsakes not far the dancing din on 
anvil, the forge’s blast. and the roar of the fur- 
nace. For that fervent heat is crowded with hu- 
man and with christian life; and when he sings of} 
them, ‘“‘his thoughts are passions that rush burn- 
ing from my mind like white-hot bolts of steel.’ 
Yet, though often too stern—too fie ree the strain 
—there are wanting not “gleams of redeeming 
tenderness”—music like the singing of birds in the 
storm-pause—whisperings like the prattle of 
children that cannot be kept silent in the house of} 
mourning—nay, from smiling—from laughing in 
the very room where the body of their father or 
their mother is laid out;—in a darksome lane, from}! 
some holy nook, the sound of Psalms! 

‘The Sple ndid Village” is, perhaps, as a whole, | 
Mr. Elliott’s best poem; but “The Village Patri- 
arch”—imperfect in plan, and unequal in execu- 
tion—desultory and rambling—is more original, 
more impressive, and far more pleasing—though 
we could have wished that much were away— 
and have missed still more that should have been 
there, and might easily have_been, had it so 
pleased the wayward poet. 
hangs upon, about, and around one character—| jy 
Enoch Wray—once a powerful and skilful man, 
with his hands at many a manner of work—but/T 
now a man of a hundred years—who has been 
ever so long blind—ever so long a widower—ever 
s0 long childless—but one danghter, a wife and a| 
mother, survives—and her hand finally shuts his 
eyes. We need notsay thatheis poor. Yet old, 
blind, poor, he is a majestic being—a seer rather 
than a prophet—for he re-lives the past—and in 
his anger with the present—scorns to look—but 
with now and then a glance—into the future. 
His cottage is not located anywhere—and we 
hardiy know whether it be in town, suburb, vil- 
lage, or country; but we see him issuing froma 
door on a clear frosty morning, and are told that 
he takes the townward road. 


is, 


“Our poor blind father grasps his staff again; 
Oh! heaven protect him on his way alone! 

Of things familiar to him, what re — 

The very road is changed; his friend, the stone, 
On which he wont to sit and rest, is gone!” 


But with all the old roads of the country that! 
yet remain he is familiar; his perplexity begins in 


The whole poem), 


It 
In nought of earth that hath survived the flood, 


that know not death, “warbling to heavenly airs 
the grateful soul.” And so ends Book I., contain- 
ing the simple history of one winter se day. 

| The opening of Book II. shews us Enoch seated 
|in the sunshine at his cottage door, his neglected 
|garden exhibiting saddest symptoms of poverty. 


>| “Yet here, even yet, the florist’s eye may view, 


Sad heirs of noble sires, once dear to thee; 
And soon faint odours, o’er the vernal dew, 
Shall tempt the wande rings of the earliest bee 
fj Seither, with music sweet as poetry.’ 

The Poet takes occasion to mourn over the 
condition of the poor, changing so much for the 
worse since the Patriarch was young, and alludes 
ito great events of his time—invasion of England 
by the Pretender—American War—French Re- 
volution—Napoleon. Fine lines are interspersed 
through to us a somewhat heavy narrative. But 
the Third Book makes ample amends, and ona 
fine Sabbath morning we see Enoch going to 
church. 





“Why then is Enoch absent from my side? 
: miss the rustle of his silver hair; 

Ving no more, I seem to want a guide, 

hile Enoch journeys to the house of prayer? 

At ne'er came Sabbath day, but he was there! 
Lo! how like him, erect ane strong, though gray, 
Yon village tower, time-touched, to God appeals! 
| But hark! the chimes of morning die away! 
Hark! to the heart the solemn sweetness steals, 

Like the heart’s voice, unfelt by none who feels 
That God is love, that man is living dust; 
infe It by none, whom ties of brotherhood 
sink to his kind; by none who puts his trust 
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which the 


Save those mute charities, b 
serve their 


Strengthen poor worms, an 


Some very affecting incidental touches occur 
here and there, and there is power in the passa- 
ges deseriptive of the desecration of the Sabbath. 
After them how pleasant the picture of an old 
English Hall. 


“Behold his home that sternly could withstand 
The storm of more than twice a hundred years! 





In such a home was Shakspeare’s Hamlet plann’d, 
| And Rale ‘igh’ s boyhood shed ambition’s tears 
|O’er Colin's wrongs. How proudly itu rs 

Its tower of cluster’d chimneys, tufted o’er 

With ivy, ever green amid the gray” 
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But we are not long allowed to lose sight of 


Enoch Wray, and he comes again most impress- 
ively before us, seized suddenly in his blindness 
with some grief of mind. 


“Why, Enoch, dost thon start, as if in pain? 

The sound thou hear’st the blind alone could hear: 
Alas! Miles Gordon ne’er will walk again; 

But his poor grandson's footstep wakes thy tear, 
As if indeed thy long lost friend were near. 

Here oft, with fading cheek, and thoughtful brow, 
Wanders the youth—town-bred, but desert-born. 
Too early taught life’s deepening woes to know, 
He wakes in sorrow with the weeping morn, 

And gives much labour for a little corn. 

In smoke and dust, from hopeless day to day, 

He sweats, to bloat the harpies of the soil, 

Who jail no victim, while his pangs can pay. 
Untaxing rent, and trebly taxing toil; 

They make the labour of his hands their spoil, 
And grind him fiercely; but he still can get 

A crust of wheaten bread, despite their frowns; 
They have not sent him like a pauper yet 

For workhouse wages, as they send their clowns; 
Such tactics do not answer yet, in towns, 

Nor have they gorged his soul. Thrall though he be 
Of brutes who Bice him while he feeds them, still 
He feels his intellectual dignity, 

Works hard, reads usefully, with no mean skill 
Writes, and can reason well of good and ill. 

He hoards his weekly groat. His tear is shed 
For sorrows which his hard-worn hand relieves, 
Too poor, too proud, too just, too wise to wed, 
(For slaves enough already toil for thieves,) 

How gratefully his growing mind receives 

The food which tyrants struggle to withhold! 
Though hourly ills his very sense invade 

Beneath the cloud that o’er his home is rolled, 

He yet respects the power which man hath made, 
Nor loathes the despot-humbling sons of trade. 
But, when the silent Sabbath-day arrives, 

He seeks the cottage, bordering on the moor, 
Where his forefathers passed their lowly lives, 
Where still his mother dwells, content, though poor, 
And ever glad to meet him at the door. 

Oh, with what rapture he prepares to fly 

From strects and courts, with crime and sorrow strew’d, 
And bids the mountain lift him to the sky! 

How proud, to feel his heart not all subdued! 
How happy to shake hands with Solitude! 

Still, Nature, still he loves thy uplands brown, 
The rock, that o’er his father’s freehold towers! 
And strangers, hurrying through the dingy town, 
May know his workshop by its sweet ideas. 
Cropped on the Sabbath from the hedge-side bowers, 
The hawthorn blossom in his window droops; 
Far from the headlong stream and lucid air, 

The pallid alpine rose to meet him stoops, 

As if to soothe a brother in despair, 

Exiled from Nature and her pictures fair. 

E’en winter sends a posy to his jail, 

Wreathed of the sunny eclandine—the brief 
Courageous wind-flower, loveliest of the frail— 
The hazel-crimson star—the woodbine’s leaf— 
The daisy with its half-closed eye of grief— 
Prophets of fragrance, beauty, joy, and song” 


_ Spring is just about to venture among the melt- 
ing snow, and in Book Fourth we find Enoch 
listening to the recitation of poetry from the works 
of some of our greatest living bards. He had al- 
ways loved poetry—and the first poem that stirred 
his soul from all its depths, was Schiller’s Robbers. 
He had read it about the time of the French Re- 
volution—and, just after, lost hiseyes. His wife 


died during his darkness; and here is a passionate 
picture, that of itself stainps Elliott 2 poet. 


“Then hither, Pride, with tearless eyes, repair! 
Come, and learn wisdom from unmurmuring wo, 
That reft of early hope, yet scorns despair. 
| Still in his bosom light and beauty glow, 

Though darkness took him captive long ago. 

Nor is the man of five score years alone: 

| A heavenly form, in pity, hovers near; 
| 

} 

| 

| 

’ 

! 





He listens to a voice of tenderest tone, 

Whose accents sweet the happy cannot hear; 

And, lo! he dashes from his cheek a tear, 

Caught by an angel shape, with tresses pale. 

He sees her, in his soul. How fix’d he stands! — 
But, oh! can angels weep? Can grief prevail 

O’er spirits pure7—She waves her thin white hands; 

| And, while her form recedes, her eye expands, 
Gazing on joys which he who seeks shall find. 
‘There is an eye that watches o’er the blind; 

He hath a friend—not lost, but gone before’— 

Who left her image in his heart behind. 

But when his hands, in darkness, trembled o'er 
Her lifeless features, and he heard no more 

The voice whose last tone bless’d him, frenzy came!— 
Blindness on blindness! Midnight thick and deep, 
Too heavy to be felt! Then pangs, like flame, 

That sear’d the brain—sorrow, that could not weep— 
Fever, that would have barter'd worlds for sleep!— 
Ile had no tears, but those that inly pour, 

And seald the heart—no slumbers, but the doze 

‘That stuns the mourner, who can hope no more! — 
3ut he had slhudderings—stupor—nameless woes!— 
Horror, which only he that suffers knows. 

But frenzy did not kill. His iron frame, 

Though shaken, stood. The mind's night faded slow. 

Then would he call upon his daughter's name, 
Because it was her mother’s! —And his wo 

Waned into resignation, pleased to show 

A face of peace, without the smile it wore.— 

Nor did the widower learn again to smile, 

Until his daughter to her Albert bore 

Another Mary; and on yonder stile 

He nursed the babe, that sweetly could beguile, 
With looks unseen, ‘all sadness but despair.’ ” 


Ebenezer Elliott is a Radical. Would that all 
Radicals would take from him their religion! We 
know not—nor care—to what church he belongs; 


‘Christ. He elsewhere says— 


“Spirits should make the desert their abode. 

The meckest, purest, mightiest, that e’er wore 
Dust as a garment, stole from crowds unblest 

To sea-like forests, or the sea-beat shore, 

And utter'd, on the star-sought mountain's breast, 
The holiest precepts e’er to dust address'‘d.” 








{Throughout all his poetry, grief, in its agony, 
jsecks succour from God. He never appeals light- 
\ly—for that would be irreverently—to_ religion. 
|But the whole course of the Village Patriarch 
{bears testimony to its efficacy in all affliction—nor 
is its gentle spirit inapparent through the still air 
lof joy. Would that at all times it tempered his 
ifeelings when they are too vehemently excited by 
the things that are temporal—but another hour 
vw come for reproof—if not from us—perhaps 
from a wiser man, “the master who taught him 
jthe art of poetry,” and whom all good men love 
and reverence. 

Enoch, as he stands in the church-vard, think- 
jing of her who is in heaven, isa melancholy image. 
|But his companion, the poet, says to him, 





“Nay, Enoch, do not weep. The day is fair, 

And flings bright lightnings from his helm abroad: 
Let us drink deep the pure and lucid air, 

Ere darkness call thee to her damp abode. 

Hark, how the titling whistles o'er the read! 


|sufficient for us to know that it is the church of 
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Holm, plume thy palms! and toss thy purple torse, 
Elm! but, W Rose, be not a bride too soon! 
Snows yet may shroud alive the golden gorse: 
Thou, early green, deem not thy bane a boon; 
Distrust the day that changeth like the moon. 

Bat still our father weeps. Ah! though all hues 
Are dead to him, the floral hours shall yet 

Shed o'er his heart their fragrance-loving dews! 
E’en now, the daisy, like a gem, is set, 

Though faint and rare, in winter's coronet. 

Thy sisters sleep, adventurous wind-tlower pale; 
And thy meek blush affronts the celandine, 

The starry herald of that gentlest gale 

Whose plumes are sunbeams, dipp'd in odours fine: 
Well mayst thou blush; but sad blight will be thine, 
If glowing day shut frore in stormy night. 

“Still dost thou weep, Old Man? The day is bright, 
And spring is near: come, take a youngster’s arm; 
Come, let us wander where the flocks delight 
At noon to sun them, when the sun is warm; 

And visit then, beyond thy uncle's farm, 

The one-arch’d bridge—thy glory, and thy pride, 
Thy Parthenon, the triumph of thy skill; 

Which still bestrides, and long it shall bestride, 
The discontented stream from hill to hill, 
Laughing to scorn the moorland torrent stll. 

How many years hath he slept in the tomb 

Who swore thy bridge would yield to one year's rain’ 
E’en London folks, to see and praise it, come; 

And envious masons pray, with shame and pain, 
For skill like Enoch Wray’s, but pray in vain. 

For he could do, what others could not learn, 

First having learn'd what Heaven alone can teach: 
The parish idiot might his skill discern; 

And younglings, with the shell upon their breech, 
Left top and taw, to listen to his speech. 

The barber, proudest of mankind, confest 

His equal worth—‘or so the story ran’— 

Whiate'er he did, all own’'d, he did it best; 

And e’en the bricklayer, his sworn foe, began 

To say, that Enoch was no common man. 

Had he carved beauty in the cold white stone, 
(Like Law, the unknown Phidias of our day,) 

The village Angelo had quail’d to none 

Whom critics eulogize, or princes pay; 

And ne’er had Chantrey equall’d Enoch Wray!— 
Forgotten relic of a world that was! 

But thou art not forgotten, though, alas! 

Thou art become a stranger, sunny nook, 

On which the changeful seasons, as they pass, 
Wait ever kindly! He no more will look 

On thee, warm bank! will see thy hermit brook 
No more, no more. But kindled at the blaze 

Of day, thy fragrance makes thy presence known. 
Behold! he counts his footsteps as he strays! 

He feels that he is near thy verdure lone; 

And his heart whispers, that thy flowers are blown. 
Pale primrose, know’st thou Enoch? Long ago 
Thy fathers knew him; and their child is dear, 
Because he loved them. See, he bends him low, 
With reverend grace, to thee—and drops a tear. 
‘I see thee not,’ he sighs, ‘but thou art here; 
Speak to a poor blind man! And thou canst speak 
To the lone blind. Still, still thy tones can reach 
His listening heart, and soothe, or bid it break. 
Oh, memory hears again the thrilling speech 

Of thy meek beauty! Fain his hand would reach 
And pluck thee—No! that would be sacrilege.” 


At the opening of Book Fifth it may be said to 
be the spring. The description of her coming is 
exquisite—and fain would we go with you along 
with Enoch Wray and Ebenezer Elliott on an 
Excursion to the Mountains on a beautiful morn- 
ing—(of winter it is still called—but who can now 
tell winter from spring?)—whence are seen 


“Five rivers like the fingers of a hand,” 
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the “‘silvan Don,” the “infant Yewden,” the 
“raving Locksley,” the ‘darkening Rivilin,” the 
“azure Sheat brightening into gold,” the ‘‘com- 
plaining Porter, Nature’s thwarted child,” the 
“headlong Wiming!” Why, there are seven—but 
the Yewden, and another—which we know not— 
are mere children. Our poet well describes moors. 
The bee enlivens his verse, and the snake embit- 
|ters it—‘coloured like a stone,” “with cruel and 
|atrocious Tory eye!!!” and saddens it, though he 
ibe himself merry and reckless. the “short-lived 
Grinder,” “the Dey of Straps,” “there coughing 
at his deadly trade!” But not even Christopher 
'North can look *‘with cruel and atrocious Tory 
leye,” on the story of the ‘Lost Lad,”—Whiggish 
his eye never can look, so long as he retains his 
senses—rather far would he that it had a cast of 
the Radical; but without its seeking at present to 
jeXpress any particular political opinions—dim and 
gray it haply looketh through a mist that might 
be mistaken for tears. 

Mr. Elliott was pleased, a good while ago, ina 
letter—the reverse of flattering—addressed to us, 
and written with his own hard hoof of a hand, to 
call us ‘‘a big blue-bottle;’—but we bear no re- 
semblance to that insect, and fear not to image 
ourselves a dragonfly, fierce-looking as he whirrs 
dartingly in all directions, but harmless as any 
creature that wings the air, and after careering in 
storm and sunshine over ferny banks, and braes, 
and heather-mountains, dropping down at last up- 
on the bosom of a Highland loch, into easy death. 


THE LOST LAD. 


“Far to the left, where streams disparted flow, 
Rude as his home of granite, dark and cold, 

In ancient days, beneath the mountain's brow, 
Dwelt with his son, a widower poor and old. 

Two steeds he had, whose manes and forelocks bold 
Comb ne'er had touch'd; and daily to the town 
They dragg’d the rock, from moorland quarries torn. 
Years roll'd away. The son, to manhood grown, 
Married his equal; and a boy was born, 

Dear to the grandsire’s heart. But pride and scorn, 
And avarice, fang’d the mother’s small gray eyes, 
That dully shone, like studs of tarnish'd lead. 

She poison'd soon her husband's mind with fies; 
Soon nought remain'd to cheer the old man’s shed, 
Save the sweet boy, that nightly shared his bed. 
And worse days were at hand. The son defied 
The fathor—seized his goods, his steeds, his cart: 
The old man saw, and, unresisting, sigh'd: 

But when the child, unwilling to depart, 

Clung to his knees, then spoke the old man’s heart 
In gushing tears. “The floor,’ he suid, ‘is dry; 
Let the poor boy sleep with me this one night.’— 
‘Nay,’ said the mother; and she twitch’d awry 
Her rabid lip; and dreadful was the sight, 

When the dwart'd vixen dash'd, with fiendish spite, 
Her tiny fist into the old man’s face, 

While + soft-hearted giant, sobb’d and wept. 

But the child triumph'd! Rooted to the place, 
Clasping the aged knees, his hold he kept, 

And once more in his grandsire’s bosom slept. 
And nightly still, and every night, the boy 

Slept with his grandsire, on the rush-strewn floor, 
Till the old man forgot his wrongs, and joy 
Revisited the cottage of the moor. 

But a sad night was darkening round his door. 
The snow had melted silently away, 

And, at the gloaming, ceased the all-day rain; 

But the child came not. Wherefore did he stay? 
The old man rose, nor long look’d forth in vain; 
The stream was bellowing from the hills amain, 
And screams were mingled with its sullen roar: 
‘The boy is in the burn" said he, dismay'd, 
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jpresses him—he sickens—and knows that he is— 
‘at last—about to die. Whence secret sorrow to 
one so conditioned—one for whom has been so long 
{waiting the grave? 


And rush’d forth, wild with anguish. Froin the shore 
He plung’d; then, staggering, with both hands display'd, 
Caught, screaming, at the boy, who shriek’d for aid, 
And sank, and rais’d his hands, and rose, and scream'd! 
He leap'd; he struck o'er eddying foam; he cast 

His wilder'd glance o'er waves that yelp’d and gleam'd; 
And wrestled with the stream, that grasp’d him fast, 
Like a bird struggling with a serpent vast. 

Still, as he miss’d his aim, more taintly tried 

The boy to scream; still down the torrent went 

The lessening cries; and soon far off, they died; 

While o’er the waves, that still their boom forth sent, 
Descended, coffin-black, the firmament. 

Morn came: the boy return’d not: noon was nigh; 

And then the mother sought the hut in haste: 

There sat the wretched man, with glaring eye; 

And in his arms the lifeless child, embraced, 

Lay like a darkening snow-wreath on the waste. 

‘God curse thee, dog, what hast thou done?’ she cried, 
And fiercely on his horrid eyeballs gazed: 

Nor hand, nor voice, nor dreadful eyes replied; 

Still on the corpse he stared with head unraised; 

But in his fix'd eyes light unnatural blazed, 

For Mind had left them, to return no more. 

Man of the wither'd heart-strings! is it well?— 

Long in the grave hath slept the maniac hoar; 

Butof the ‘Lost Lad’ still the mountains tell, 

When shriek the spirits of the hooded fell, 

And, many-voiced, comes down the foaming snow.” 


From none of the next three Books can we quote; 
there is abundance of good things in them, but 
taken together, they are not unlike one of the Po- 
et’s moors. Here a flat, black if not barren—there 
a pretty green patch of pasture—and there a quag- 
mire, pretty and green too—with a pure spring in 


its bosom, and fringed with cresses—in Scotland! 


called aptly souracks. There you see a small old 
house—whether inhabited or not, it is hard to say 
—for it has an uncertain look of life, and yet no 
smoke issues from the chimney—and that, there, 
is not a house at all, though it is like one, but only 
a gray stone, and on its top a hawk. Lo! there is 
snow on the ground—and what brings here Enoch 
Wray? Why, to visit Dame Alice Green, who has 
been five times a buxom widow, and though now 
on the wrong side of fourscore— 


“Still she hath eyes—one red and blind, one green; 
And in her upper jaw is yet a tooth, 

Which, when she laughs and yawns, may well be seen, 
With two below, and bluish stumps between.” 


She makes an attempt—not exactly, perhaps, 
oa the chastity—but on the widowerhood of the 
Centenarian—But rather boldly than skilfully he 
effects a retreat, 


“And hears her langh of rage behind him burst.” 


Through the whole of the succeeding Book 
Enoch dreams adream. And the one again after 
it consists entirely of a dismal but terrible tale of 
murder, execution, and insanity—a tragedy too 
nearly affecting Enoch Wray—the murderess— 
as she is called—though no murderess at all—hav- 
ing been bis own daughter-in-law. His son, Jo- 
seph, a poacher, had previously died in jail. 

ut of the ludicrous and the terrible we get rid, 
towards the close of this extraordinary poem; its 
pervading spirit—with flashes of scorn, and indig- 
nation, and grief between—then becomes that of 
a profound melancholy—nor are there wanting 
touches, and more than touches, of the true moral 
sublime. It is April—and the Man of a Hundred 
years is never to see May. Secret sorrow op- 


“Why is our father’s look so full of pain? 
| What silent malady, what secret wo, 
| Weighs on his gloomy heart, and dizzy brain? 
| An evil, which he seeks, yet dreads, to know, 
Not yet assured, suspected long ago. 
| Hath the dark angel of the night, that still 
| Delightsin human agony and tears, 
| Appall’d his shumbers with predicted ill, 
And confirmation of his worst of fears? 
| ‘The cause I tell not; but th’ effect appears 
| In sudden alteration, such as oft 
Comes on the unailing aged, when they seem 
| Strong as old eagles on the wing aloft.’ 
|He prepares to bid the world farewell—and it is 
;wondertul the pathos which the Poet breathes in- 
jto the parting of this shadow with all the other 
|Shadows, that will continue for a while passing to 
jand fro along the earth’s surface, after it is gone. 
'As Enoch Wray is about to shut his eyes on time, 
‘temporal things all look touchingly beautiful, and 
he gives them his last, his few remaining drops of 
itears. Flowers had been his earliest loves—and 
|he is sad to bid them all farewell. But there is one 
flower—a blessed and a holy flower—bearing the 
name of the mother of our Saviour! It touched his 
lips. Yet more for the sake of another Mary 
whom he hepes soon now to see in heaven! This 
passage is exquisite: 
| “The meanest thing to which we bid adieu, 
| Loses its meanness in the parting hour, 
When, long-neglected, worth seems born anew, 
The heart, that scorns earth's pageantry and power, 
| May melt in tears, or break, to quit a oun. 
| Thus, Enoch—like a wretch prepar'd to fly, 
And doom'd to journey far, and come no more— 
Seeks old acquaintance with a boding sigh. 
Lo, how he weeps for all he loved of yore, 
Telling to weeds and stones quaint stories o'er! 
How heavily he climbs the ancient stile, 
Whence, on the hill which he no more shall climb, 
Not with a brief, albeit a mournful, smile, 
He seems to gaze, in reverie sublime, 
Till, heard afar, and saddening all the clime, 
Slow swings from yonder tower the passing bell! 
“There is a flower—the housewife knows it well— 
A flower, which long hath graced the warm hedge side 
Of Enoch’s dying neighbour, Andrew Gell; 
Whose spleeny sire he pummell’d for his pride, 
Ere beauteous Mary Gould became a bride. 
It is the flower which (pious rustics say) 
The virgin-mother on her bosom wore. 
It hoards no dewdrop, like the cups of May, 
But, rich as sunset, when the rain is o'er, 
Spreads flamy petals from a burning core; 
Which, if morn weep, their sorrowing beams upfold, 
To wake, and brighten, when bright noon is near. 
And Enoch bends him o'er the marygold; 
He loves the plant, because its name is dear. 
But on the pale green stalks no flowers appear, 
Albeit the future disk is growing fast. 
He feels each little bud, with pleasing pain, 
And sighs, in sweet communion with the past; 
But never to his lip, or burning brain, 
The flower’s cold softness shall he press again, 
Murmuring his long-lost Mary's virgin name.” 








He now goes on to say good-bye to friends and 
jacquaintances living in the neighbourhood, within 
lan easy walk, and among the rest to the village 
» 
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“A kind, good man, who knows our father’s worth, 
And owns his skill in every thing but rhyme.” 


With touches almost of liveliness—such as this 
—does Elliott relieve the mournful thoughts crowd- 
ing heavily upon the old man’s heart—and he scat- 
ters, too, gleams of earth’s transitory beauty all 
The Blind feels they are} 

' 


round his parting feet. 
there. 


“But thou deny’st not beauty, colour, light; 

Full well thou know’st, that, all unseen by thee, 
The Vernal Spirit, in the valleys bright, 

Is scattering diamonds over blossoms white. 

She, though she deign to walk, hath wings of gold, 
And plumes all beauteous; while, in leatfing bower, 
‘The Chrysalis, that ne’er did wing behold, 

Though born to glide in air o'er fruit and flower, 
Disproves the plume, the beauty and the power, 
And deems it quite impossible to fly.” 








Enoch, ere he shake hands for the last time with) 
Nature, must visit his daughter Mary—at the Mill. 
For her sake it was that the secret sorrow trou- 
bled him, which he feared to mention even to his 
own heart into which it crept. Intimations had 
come to him in his darkness that all was not right 
in her husband’s house—and he feared that Albert! 
was a bankrupt. Was she—Mary Gould, the} 
daughter of Mary Gould—to become an inmate| 
of the workhouse? Over his grave—were there} 
indeed after all—at last—to be shed by the chief’ 
mourner—a pauper’s tears! 


“Farewell, ye mountains, neighbours of the sky! 
Enoch will tread your silky moss no more; 

But here he breathes your freshness. Art thou nigh 
Gray moth of April? the reedy shore, 

For the last time he hears thee, circling o’er 

The starry flower. Broad poplar, soon in bloom! 

He listens to thy blossomy voice again, 

And feels that it is vernal! but the tomb 

Awaits him, and thy next year's flowers, in vain, 
Will hearken for his footsteps. Shady lane, 

Where Fearn, the bloody, felt his deadly arm! 

Gate, which he elimb’d to cut his bow of yew 

From the dark tree of ages! Upland farm, 

Ilis uncle’s once! thou furzy bank, whose hue 

Is of the quenchless fire! adieu, adieu, 

For ever. ‘Thy soft answer to the breeze, 
Storm-strengthen'd sycamore! is music yet 

‘To his tired spirit: here, thou king of trees, 

His own hand did thine infant weakness set; 

But thou shalt wear thy palmy coronet 

Long, long, when he is clay. Lake of the Mill, 
That murrourest of the days when vigour strung 
His oary feet, farewell! he hears thee stil, 

And in heart beholds thy banks, o’erhung 

By every tree thou knew’st when he was young! 
Forge'—built by him, against the ash-crown’'d rock, 
And now with ivy grown, a tussock’d mound— 
Where oft himself, beneath the hammer's shock, 

Drew forth the welded steel, bright, blue, and sound! 
Vale of the stream-loved abbey, woodland-bound! 
Thou forest of the druids! Oh, thou stone, 

That once wast worshipped'—pillar of the past, 
On which he leaned amid the waste alone! 
Scorner of change! thou listenest to the blast 
Unmoved as death! but Enoch travels fast. 
Thatched alchouse, still yelept the Sickles cross'd; 
Where died his club of poverty and age, 

Worst blow of all! where oft the blacksmith toss’d 
His truth-deciding coin; and red with rage, 

The never silenced barber wont engage 

In argument with Enoch! Fountain dim, 

In which his boyhood quenched the sultry beamt 





School, where crown'd monarchs might have learned of him 
Whu sweyed it, how to reign’ Cloud-cradled stream, 
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That in his soul are eloquent as a dream! 

Path-peneill’d hill, now clad in broomy light! 

Where oft in youth he waked the violets cold, 

When you, love-listening stars, confess’d the might 

Of earthly beauty, and o'er Mary Gould 

Redden'd with passion, while his tale he told! 

Rose, yet unblown! thou future woodbine flower! 

Majestic foxglove, still to summer true! 

Blush of the hawthorn! glad May’s sunny shower! 

Scenes long beloved and objects dear, adieu! 

From you, from earth, gray Enoch turns his view; 

He longs to pass away, and soon will pass. 

But not with him will toil and sorrow go. 

Men drop, like leaves—they wither, and alas, 

Are seen no more; but human toil and wo 

Are lasting as the hills, or ocean’s flow, 

Older than Death, and but with death shall diet 
“Ye sister trees, with branches old and dry! 

Tower'd ye not huge as now, when Enoch Wray, 

A happy lad, pursued the butterfly 

O’er broomy banks, above the torrent’s spray, 

Whence still ye cast the shadow of your sway? 

1o,—gray-hair'd Oaks, that sternly execrate 

The poor man’s foes, albeit in murmurs low; 

Or, with a stormy voice, like that of fate, 

Smiting your wrinkled hands, in wrath and wo, 

Say to the avenging lightnings, “Why so slow? 

Lo, that glad boy is now a man of pain! 

Once more he totters through the vernal fields; 

Once more he hears the corncrake on the plain; 

The vale invites him, where the goldring builds, 

And the wild bank that primrose fragrance yields; 

He cannot die, without a sad adieu 

To one sweet scene that to his heart is dear; 

Yet—would he dream his fears may not be true, 

And miss a draught of bitterest sorrow here— 

His feet will shun the mill-dam, and the wier 

O'er which the stream its idle brawling sends. 
“But, lo, tow'rds Albert's mill the Patriarch wends! 

(His own hands reared the pile: the very wheels 

Were made by him; and where the archway bends, 

His name, in letters of hard stone, appeals 

To time and memory.) With mute steps, he steals 

A the vale, but does not hear the mill! 

"Tis long since he was there. Alas, the wave 

Runs all to waste, the mighty wheel is still! 

Poor Enoch feels as if become a slave; 

And o'er his heart the long grass of the grave 

Already trembles! 'To his stealthy foot, 

Ascend to door thick springs the chance-sown oat. 

While prene their plumes the water hen and coot; 

Fearless and fierce, the rat and otter float, 

Catching the trout in Albert’s half-sunk boat; 

And, pendent from each bucket fat weeds dip 

Their slimy verdure in the listless stream. 

‘Albert is ruin’d, then!’ his quivering lip 

Mutters in anguish, while with paler beam 

His sad eye glistens; “tis, alas, no dream! 

Heaven, save the blood of Enoch Wray from shame, 

Shame undeserved, the treadmill of the soul!’ ” 


Stunned by this blow, but not into stone, is the 
Village Patriarch. Albert was blameless; for he 
had been always “‘strong, laborious, frugal, just;” 
but all over the land, 


“in April's fickle sky, 
The wretched rich and not less wretched poor 
Changed places miserably; and the bad 
Throve, while the righteous begged from door to door!” 


The shame of having an unprincipled or profli- 
gate son has not fallen to Enoch Wray, and there 
is on earth to comfort him still a Mary Gould. 
Therefore he yet walks erect before men’s eyes 
in spite of this blow falling on the burthen of a 
hundred years. But behold him on his knees! In 
the churchyard “reading with his fingers” 
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“Pages with silent admonition fraught.” 


Many of the inscriptions there his own chisel 
had wrought! Nay, some of them had been even 
the effusions of his own fervid and pious heart— 
for the Village Patriarch had been one of Nature’s 
elegiac poets, unknown but within the narrow 
neighbourhood of its tombstones. He crawls from 
slab to slab—and his memory touches many an al- 
fecting record. To such a visitant they must be 
all aflecting— 


“John Stot, Charles Lamb, Giles Humble, Simon Flea, 
And Richard Green, here wait for Alice — me!” 


Enoch thinks perhaps for a moment of the es- 
cape he made from Alice’s clutches a few weeks 
ago—but his fine finger—nor shall poetry ever 
blind it—travels over a very ditlerent memorial— 
more pathetic than any that was ever writ in 
Greek. 


“A broken mast. a bursting wave, a child 
Weeping, a woman frantic on the shore; 

Rade stone! Thou tell’st a story sad and wild. 
‘Pain, want, unkindness, all afflictions sore, 
Disease, suspense, with constancy I bore; 

My heart was broken—Letty lies with me; 
And now we know that Matthew died at sea.’” 


The churchyard belongs to the church in which 
Enoch Wray was married—married to Mary 
Gould—and doubtless she was buried here—yet 
Enoch is busying himself with other matters, and 
has forgotien where she lies. For had he remem- 
bered Mary Gould, would he not have gone, first 
of all, up to her grave, and nowhere else have 
knelt? Not so thought Ebenezer Elliott, and he 
knew Enoch Wray far better than either you or | 
—he had known him all his—that is all Eben’s— 
life, and in the poem you will find it writ. 


“But to one grave the blind man’s eyes are turn’d, 
Move where he may—and yet he seeks it not. 
He communes with the poor, the lost, the mourn’d, 
The buried long, by all, ut him, forgot: 
The hated!—no; his bosom never burn’d 
With fire so base: the dreaded? No, he spurn’d 
Fear, as unworthy of the human breast. 
Why does he pause on his dark pilgrimage? 
Hath he forgot what love remembers best? 
Oh, stoop and find, in this familiar page, 
The mournful story, dearest to his age! 
‘Here Lucy rests, who in this vale of tears 
Dwelt thirty weeks:—Here waits the judgment-day 
Her brother James, who died, aged fifty years: 
Here slumbers sinless Anne, who lived a day; 
Children of Mary, and of Enoch Wray.’ 
His finger —_ like a trembling wand, 
Held o'er desponding hope by mercy. Lo! 
Another line, cut by another hand, 
On the cold stone, from which he riseth slow; 
But it is written on his heart of wo; 
‘Mary! thou art not lost, but gone before.’ 

. no!—not lost. The hour that shall restore 
Thy faithful husband, Mary, is at hand; 
Ye soon shall meet again, to part no more; 
By angels welcomed to their blissful land, 
And wander there, like children, hand in hand, 
To pluck the daisy of eternal May.” 


Enoch leaves the churchyard in trouble, to be 
brought back in a few days in peace; for now 


“It is the evening of an April day. 
Lo, for the last time, in the cheerful sun 
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Onr father sits, stooping his tresses gray, 

To hear the stream, his ancient neighbour, run, 
Young as if time had yesterday begun. 

Heav'n’s gates are like an Angel’s wing, with plumes 
Of glorious green, and purply gold, on fire: 
Through rifts of mountainous clouds, the licht illumes 
Hill-tops, and woods, that pilgrim-like retire; 

And, like a giant's torch, burns Morthern spire. 
Primrosy odours, violet-mingled, float 

O’er blue-bells and ground ivy, on their wings 
Bearing the musie of the blackbird’s note; 

Beneath the dewy cloud, the woodlark sings, 

But on our father's heart no gladness flings. 

Mary bends o’er him, mute. Her youngest lad 
Grasps, with small hand, his grandsire’s finger fast; 
Well knows the old man that the boy is sad; 

And the third Mary, as she hurries past, 

Trembles, and looks towards the town aghast. 
Enoch hears footsteps of unwelcome sound, 

While at his feet the sightless mastiff lies; 

And, lo, the blind dog, growling, spurns the ground! 
“Two strangers are approaching,’ Enoch cries; 

But Mary’s throbbing heart alone replies. 

A stern, ‘Good day, sir!’ smites his cheek more pale; 
A rude collision shakes him in his chair; 

The Bible of his sires is mark'd for sale! 

But degradation is to him despair; 

The hour is come which Enoch cannot bear! 

But he can die! and in his humble grave, 

Sweet shall his long rest be, by Mary’s side; 

And o'er his coffin uninseribed shall wave 

The willow-tree, beneath the dark tower's pride 
Set by his own sad hand, when Mary died.” 


Enoch Wray is dead; and we are left to think on 
the Village Patriarch, his character, his life, and 
his death. Do not we always do so—kindly or 
cruelly—whenever we chance to hear that any 
Christian man or woman of our acquaintance has 
died? ‘‘Ah! is he dead!” ‘‘Can it be that she is cut 
off?” And a hundred characters of the deceased 
are drawn extempore, which, it is as well to know, 
find no lasting record—that obituary being all 
traced in letters of air. But we are not disposed 
to write Enoch Wray’s epitaph, on the very da 
of his death—nor yet on the very day of his burial. 
Some time, shorter or longer, elapses—after the 
disappearance of the deceased—before you see a 
man like a schoolmaster earnestly engaged with 
suitable tools in engraving an imperishable record 
of filial, or parental, or conjugal aflection, on a 
new handsome burial-stone, that looks as if there 
were none other besides itself in the church-yard 
—though the uprights are absolutely jostling one 
another till they are in danger of being upset on 
the flats—slabs once horizontal, but now sunk, 
with one side invisible, into a soil which, if not 
originally rich, has been excellently well manur- 
ed, yet is suflered to produce but dockens, nettles, 
and worse than weeds (can it be fiorin?) the rank 
grass of wretchedness, that never fades, because 
it never flourishes, thatching the narrow house, 
but unable—though the inmates never utter a 
complaint—even in the driest weather, to keep out 
damp. That is rather a disagreeable image—and 
of the earth earthy; but here are some delightful 
images—of the heavens heavenly; and, in the 
midst of them, for a while let us part. 


“He hears, in heav'’n, his swooning daughter shriek. 
And when the woodbine’s cluster’d trumpet blows; 
And when the pink’s melodious hues shall speak, 

In unison of sweetness with the rose, 
Joining the song of every bird, that knows 
How sweet it is of wedded love to sing; 





And when the fells, fresh bathed in azure air, 
2A 
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Wide as the summer day's all golden wing, 
Shall blush to heav'n, that Nature is so fair, 

And man condemn‘d to labour in despair;— 
Then, the gay gnat, that sports its little hour; 
The falcon, wheeling from the ancient wood; 
The red-breast, fluttering o'er its fragrant bower; 
The yellow-bellied lizard of the flood; 

And dewy morn, and evening—in her hood 

Of crimson, fringed with lucid shadows grand— 
Shall miss the Patriarch; at his cottage duor 
The bee shall seek to settle on his hand, 

But from the vacant bench haste to the moor, 
Mourning the last of England's high-soul'd poor, 
And bid the mountains weep for Enoch Wray! 
And for themsel ves!—albeit of things that last 
Unalter'd most; for they shall pass away 

Like Enoch, though their iron roof seem fast 
Bound to the eternal future, as the past! 

The Patriarch died! and they shall be no more. 
Yes, and the sailless worlds, which navigate 

Th’ unutierable deep that hath no shore, 

Will lose their starry splendour, soon or late, 
Like tapers, quench'd by Him whose will is fate: 
Yes, and the Angel of Eternity, 

Who numbers worlds, and writes their names in light, 
Ere long, oh, eatth, will look in vain for thee, 
And start, and stop, in his unerring flight, 

And, with his wings of sorrow and affright— 
Veil his impassion’d brow, and heav'nly tears!” 


From the Court Magazine. 
KATE HENNESSY. 
A Tale of Carrig O’ Gunniel. 


Now too—the joy most like divine 
Of all 1 ever dreamt or knew. 
To see thee, hear thee, call thee mine, 
Oh, misery! must I lose this too?—Moonrs. 


Tuere are few more picturesque ruins in the 
eouth of Ireland than those of Carrig O’Gunniel 
Castle, situated not far from the banks of the 
Shannon, and at about five miles distance from 
the city of Limerick. The name signifies the 
“rock of the candle.” and it is so called from a 
legend—what old castle in Ireland is without one? 
—of a supernatural light, which in times of yore 
was wont to blaze aller sunset on the highest 
»oint of the building. This unearthly torch was 
Kindled by a malignant hag, whose care it was to 
feed the tlame, and wo to the luckless wight who 
dared to raise his eye to ‘the rock,”after she had 
taken her nightly station there!—death or defor- 
mity was sure to be his portion. 

The shortest exposure to the withering glare 
of the witch’s candle was fatal, and many wild 
tales are current among the peasantry of its bale- 
ful effects.* The light is now quenched; and 
novght remains of the once mighty fortress but 
dilapidated walls and mouldering towers, whose 
massive fragments show how strong, and yet how 
vain, was the resistance they opposed to the as- 
saults of William the Third, before whose cannon 
they fell. The ivy covers, as with a pall, these 
relics of former greatness, and where banners 
were wont to wave the fox-glove unfolds its crim- 
son blossoms to the breeze. The sed, once red 


* A tale, founded on this legend of Carrig O’Gunniel, 
the Rock of the Candle, ones in one of the Annuals 
some seasons ago, from the pen of Mr. Griffin, the ta- 
lented author of “The Collegians.” 
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with the blood of the foe, and which so often re- 
sounded to the tread of ‘“‘mail-clad men,” is now 
burrowed by innumerable flocks of timorous rab- 
bits, which, at the slightest noise, are seen scud- 
ding away in hundreds to their underground re- 
treats, or the shelter of the spreading “lady fern,” 
with which the soil is covered. The owl and the 
bat flit at nightfall round the gloomy towers, and 
startle with their strange noises the belated pea- 
sant, who hurries by with the feeling of awe 
which superstition always flings around such 
ruins in Ireland, and while he wraps his loodiet 
closely about him, and pulls his hat over his eyes, 
crosses himself with a muttered prayer, or the 
usual exclamation of ‘‘God come between us and 
jharm this blessed night.” 

| In the day-time, however, when the cheerful 
isun has put to flight the phantoms and shapes, 


“Of Erebus and blackest midnight born,” 


Carrig O’Gunniel Castle is the frequent resort, 
not only of the country people, but of various 
groups of ‘‘felicity hunters” from more distant 
parts. The eminence on which it was built com- 
mands an extensive and not unpicturesque pros- 
pect. Immediately at the foot, on the landward 
side, its sloping fields brightening in the sunshine, 
lies the snug glebe, embowered in trees, so close 
that you can distinguish the neatly trimmed 
hedge-rows and trace the gravelled avenue that 
leads to the parish church of Kilkeedy at its gate. 
Further on, are the woods of Elm Park and Lord 
Cc ’s improvements, with the village of Clarina 
to the left. On the river side the rock slopes 


suddenly down, rendering the ascent to the castle 


by that way steep and precipitous. Very lovely 
is the view on a calm summer’s evening when the 
sun is setting behind the distant hills of Clare, 
and gilding with its red and glowing light the ma- 
jestic Shannon and the winding Maig, a little 
tributary river, which glides like a silver serpent 
through the plain, forming various fairy islets in 
its meandering-course; and pleasant it is to watch 
the graceful brig, or the humbler turf boat, with 
its red sails glowing in the sunset, as it proceeds 
slowly by the luxuriant woods of Cooper Hill and 
Tervoe, towards the city of Limerick, which is 
seen in the distance, far as the eye can reach, its 
cathedral tower piercing the cloud of smoke and 
vapour that hangs over the town. 

On such an evening as we have been describing, 
in the autumn of the year 1822—a year memora- 
ble in that part of the country to all classes of per- 
sons, two figures were seen slowly descending 
the hill from the castle; they were apparently 
little alive to the scenery which we have been 
attempting to portray, for the eyes of both were 
bent onthe ground. The one,a young peasant 
in the first bloom of manhood, was tall and ath- 
letic in figure, and in his open and generous coun- 
tenance the reckless gayety of youth was blended 
'with an expression of hardihood and manly daring 
beyond his years. He was dressed in the ordina- 
ry garb of a peasant—a light coloured frieze coat 
and straw hat, with his shirt collar open in front 
so as to display the throat, according to the usual 
custom among the men of his class. He carried 
in his hand a stout crabthorn stick, or shillelagh, 
calculated to prove a powerful weapon when 





- large loose coat, worn by the lower orders in 
Ireland. 
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yielded by so muscular an arm, but which pet md would do the likes o’ that to the girl of his heart 
now harmlessly employed in decapitating the|—that he’d lave her to pine at home, an’ he away 
dock-weeds and thistle-down that grew in the taking his divarsion out o’ foreign parts,—he’d get 
path that he was treading. : jthat trom this arm would make him repent his 
The young man’s companion was a girl of unu-| words as long as the breath was in his body. 
sual freshness and beauty. Her dress differed in|’T'is belying you are, Kate, talking that way o’ 
nothing but the care,, almost approaching te coy going from you;—vyour own boy, that would 
quetry, with which it was adjusted, from that uni-| throw himself from the top of that castle over this 
versally worn by the country maidens of the south| very minute. it it was your bidding, or if’ it would 
of Ireland:—a brown stuff gown, the skirt of which| do you the smallest service in life!” 
was turned up and fastened behind, soas to allow; “But you can do me a service, Maurice,” re- 
an under petticoat of a blue colour to be visible| plied the young woman, brushing away her tears 
from the knees downwards, a check apron, neck-} with the corner of her apron; “vou ean do me, 
kerchief of a bright orange—(strange that this|aye, an’ yourself too, a service. Listen to me:— 
protestant colour should be so popular in the} My father isn’t against you at all at all, as much 
south)—and a pair of small brogues, completed/as you think, nor would’nt be, only you’re your 
her costume. own enemy entirely. ’Tis’nt silver or gould that 
Her hair, which was of a jet black, luxuriant]Michael Hennessy wants for his daughter, an’ 
and glossy, was parted a /a Madonna in front,|there’s nothing would hinder him from giving her 
and gathered up at the back into that circular/to a quiet, dacent, well-behaved boy that keeps at 
knot, which gives to the head a contour at once|/home, an’ minds his business; but Maurice, a 
£0 graceful and classical:—a mode of coiflure ac-|night-walker, an’ one that follows bad company, 
curately preserved in M'Clise’s exquisite, though|an’ bad courses, ’ill never get a girl of his fora 
we fear, alas! too flattering, specimens of the} wife; an’ as long as 
“daughters of Erin,” in his admirable painting of} The dark eye of the young man kindled while 
“All Hallow E’en.”—The smiles that came and|his companion was speaking,—he drew himself up 
went, calling into life a thousand dimples that|proudly, and was about to interrupt her witha 
layed about her rosy mouth and rounded cheek,| violent exclamation, when she laid her hand gent- 
Soleew vanished, and the usual laughing slyness|ly on his arm, and looking into his face, said, — 
and coquetry of her dark blue eye was changed to} ‘“*Maurice, | know what you are going to say;— 
an expression of deep tenderness, as with anxious] what yow’re going to tell me, what you often did 
gaze she followed the downcast looks of her com-j before, about righting the country, an’ the people, 
panion. an’ all that; but be said by me—do now, avich;— 
“Don’t take on that away, Maurice dear,” she|lave the country, an’ the people, to them that 
said, after a long pause, “things may turn out|/knows more about such things than yourself};— 
better than you expect;—any how, there’s no use} where’s the good o’ bringing yourself into trouble 
in fretting;—we must hope for the best.” for what you'll never be the better by; an’ you'll 
“A’ where’s the use o’ hoping,” exclaimed the| find how my father ‘ill turn to you, when he sees 
young man bitterly, —‘‘where’s the use in it?—but| you quiet and industrious, take my word for it.” 
sure ’tis only myself is to blame;—fool and omed-| “If 1 thought that,” replied Maurice, after a 
haun that I was to be thinking o’ you, or looking|brief struggle with himself, ‘Il would, Cauthleen, 
at you, or spaking to you, at all, at all!—what bu-|—I would for your sake, give up all dalings with 
siness had the likes o’ me to dare to lift my eyes|the boys that’s putting me up to the courses you’re 
to you, an’ your father the sthrong farmer he is.| talking about.” 
Och then, Kate avourneen, many an’ many’s the] “The heavens bless you, Maurice, for that 
time since I first saw you, that I wished vou were} word,” said the girl, joyfully, “the heavens bless 
as poor, an’ as humble, as e’er a girl in the place} an’ reward! An’ will you promise me now, that 
this blessed day—aw’ that your father’s gould an’} you will henceforward an’ for ever, have nothing 
his substance was at the bottom of the Shannonjin the wide world to do with them—good or 
béyant, for as much as he thinks of it.” bad?” 
‘Whist,—whist, Maurice,” said Kate, “‘don’t] ‘“‘Lean’t ee you that.” said the young man, 
say a word agin my father;—’tis not fitting for me} his brow darkening, ‘“‘for I’m bound to them,— 
to be listening to such language from you. But! bound to do a turn for them this very night.” 
indeed, afther all, ‘tis myself that’s the worst off} ‘‘Then,” said the girl, clasping her hands and 
in it:—you’re a man, Maurice, an’ you can take} walking away a few paces—‘‘you may take your 
your spade on your shoulder, an’ go off to the fair|last look at Kate Hennessy, for her father will 
or the market, or may be over across to England never hear of her marrying one that’s inclined as 
all the way, in harvest,— an’ you'll see fine places! you are.” 
an’ fine countries, an’ soon forget ould times, an’| “Stop Cauthleen, stop,” said her lover, follow- 
the girl you left behind;—but poor Kate must stay|ing her with eager steps, and exclaiming, as he 
at home with a sore heart, an’ mind the house, an’)again stood before her, “would you be afther 
the spinning; an’ many a time inthe long even-| making a traitor of me?” She did not answer, 
ings, when the place is quiet, an’ the flax etune| and he went on— 
her fingers, she’ll be thinking, an’ thinking —” “Pm bound, as I tould you,—bound hand an’ 
And here the poor girl’s voice faltered, and she! foot for this night; and as [’m in for it, | must be 
was obliged to stop;—her bosom heaved, and her)as good as my word;—but Cauthleen, I swear to 
eyes filled with tears at the picture her fancy had} you now by Him that’s over us,—and there’s more 
conjured up. hearkening to this moment than we can see,” he 
er lover stood still, and leaning on his stick,) added, taking off his hat, and looking round at the 
gazed ardently on her as she struggled with her; haunted spots on which the evening shadows 
emotion. | were fast Tecscntion swear to you by all that 














_, Cauthleen,” he said, “darling o’ the world!— is holy, from this night out, Maurice Carmody 
if mortal man dared to say, that Maurice Carmo- will have no more to do, or to say with them 
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that’ s displasing to you or yours, than the child 
unborn.” 

In joyful accents did the delighted Kate pour 
out her thanks and blessings upon her lover for 
his unexpected promise. “An now,” she said, 

“tis late, an’ I must be bidding you good night;— 
remember, Maurice dear, what your afther tell 
ing me, and be sure, in the end all will vo right. 
But, in the mean time, don’t let on a word to any 
one, an’ mind—we must not be seen together.” 

*“No,—but Ill meet you at the dance-house, 
won't I, avourneen, on Sunday? ? 
with your father, Cauthleen?” 

“That will I, she answered, 
evening, Maurice.” 

“Good evening kindly, asthore,—an’ safe home, 
an’ a kind welcome to you wherever vou go. 

“Tis hard.” he added, manny as he stood! 
watching her retreating figure 
whose crystal stream, shaded from the noon-day 
sun by the overhanging branches of a timber sally, 
furnished the village maidens with an inexhausti- 
ble supply of water, for their household purposes 

“Tis hard to give up the cause afiher all, an 
perhape be called a desarter into the bargain;— 
bat she’s a jewel ol a girl, an’ well worth it. I 
must thry and keep this night’s work a sacret! 
from her father;—'tis only a tew strokes of a pen 
afther all, an’ I can bind the boys to hould silence, 
an’ not let on to any one, who done the job for| 
them.”—So saying, Maurice Carmody walked 
quickly away towards his cabin. 

The country, at the time of which we are 
speaking, was in a state of unusual insubordination: 
—nightly expeditions in search of arms, and se- 

cret meetings of the discontented were common 
among the peasantry. To meet these disturban-|i 
ces, the district had been put under the “Insur- 
rection Act,” and any one found out of his own 
house after eight o’clock at night, without the r re-| 
quisite pass, or certificate from a magistrate, was! 
apprehended, and if unable to account for his ab- 
sence from home, was forthwith sentenced to 
transportation. These measures, though severe, 
were called on by the exigence of the times, and 
were in fullforce at the period when our story 
occurred. 

The taste for dancing, however, that favourite 
amusement of the lower orders, was not to be 
checked by the restraints under which they la- 
boured, aud accordingly the dance-house, on the 
Sunday evening alluded to, was crowded with a 
motley group of all ages, and both sexes, dressed 
in their best attire and ‘brightest smiles, for the 
occasion. The seene of the revels was an old 
waste barn, which had been hired at a moderate 
yearly rent, by Johnny Brian, the little hump- 
backed piper, for the purposes of amuseme nt, and 
at the entrance, in the three-fold capacity of pro- 
wietor, door-keeper and musician, sat Johnny 

imself,—an old hat by his side, destined to receive 
the pence, half-pence, and sometimes even silver, 
deposite din it by each comer on arriving, accord- 
ing to his or her respective means. These ofler- 
ings frequently amounted to no inconsiderable 
sum before the end of the evening, and Johnny 
used to reckon it an indifferent night’s work 
that did not enable him to pocket seven or eight 
shillings at the least. 

The dancing had not begun when Michael Hen- 
nessy and his daughter entered the barn; and the 
latter, taking advantage of the confusion and 
“eneral greetings that were going forward, glided 


“an’ now, good| 





You'll be —— 
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into a dark corner, where she was able to remain 
unnot iced. 

“Arrah! what’s come over ye at all at all to- 
night, boys and girls, that ye’re not dancing?” 
cried a merry voice from the crowd,—“‘there’s no 
’surrection act upon your legs any way, that ye 
must get a pass from the mnauahants 4 afore ye 
dare move one foot forenint the other, in a jig 
or a reel. Come step out, girls,—what are ye 
about?” 

“Och! ’tis waitin’ for Martin we are,” cried a 
rosy-faced damsel, winking slyly at the speaker, 

“there’s never a boy he re can get a partner till he’s 
‘had his pick and choice o’ the girls.” 

‘“Hurroo! Martin avich, hurroo!” shouted the 
other, ‘‘where are ye hiding yourself, an’ all the 
girls pulling caps for ye, aw trilling one another 
on the ’count o you.” And spying out the object 


by a little well,|invoked at a little distance, he dragged him by the 


‘collar into the midst of the assembly. 

Martin Green was the delight of the whole 
parish. Under an appearance of simplicity, al- 
most amounting to idiotey, he possessed as much 
cunning and shrewdness as the rest of the world, 
‘and could make as good a bargain ata fair or mar- 
|ket as any man in “the village of Ballybrown or 
‘Cork-a-more to boot. He had come into the pa- 


irish some years before as the guide of an old blind 


‘mother , and his filial attention had procured for 
|him protection and employment from a gentleman 
who continued it te him after the widow's death, 
lon the condition of his remaining in a state of 
isingle blessedness, towards which Martin mani- 
fested a strong disinelination. Next to his mas- 
‘ter, his blind mother had been, and her memor 

was still the object of his profound respect; a feel- 

ing which the tongue of scandal averred the old 
woman had continued to enforce by frequent 
corporeal castigations long after Martin had at- 
tained to man’s estate. His ordinary appearance 
was most grotesque, as he persisted in wearing 
his old clothes until they were a mass of shreds 
and patches hanging about him; and when taunt- 


led with his coat of many colours, he would strip 
it off, together with the nether integuments, and 


shine forth in all the splendour of unsullied frieze 
land bran new corderoys; these ‘‘veiled beauties” 
never being exhibited until a due regard to les 
bienseances (comfort scarcely ever enters into 
the calculation of an Irish peasant) made the 
measure necessary; and on working days they 
were kept carelully concealed by their venerable 
predecessors in office. 

In addition to Martin Green’s popularity as an 
inexhaustible subject for their jokes, he possessed 
other claims to the good-will of his nei ibours,— 
he could sing “‘Reynard the fox,” and ‘“Dhrim- 
mindhu,” and divers other ditties; and then his 
dancing,—that was his forte;—there was not an 
itinerant dancing master in the country to whom 
he had not served an apprenticeship, and he 
would rather have deprived himself of a meal 
than have been unable to pay the penny per les- 
son for which he was initiated into the my ‘steries 
of “heel and toe,”—shuflle the brogue,”—‘‘cover 
the buckle,” &c. &e.—in which he was so great 
anadept. He stood now in the midst of the cirele, 
his wide mouth distended into a grin of mingled 
simplicity and drollery, and displaying a set of 
teeth as white and even as a young beagle’s. The 
girls, who delighted in playing off their agageries 
upon Martin, crowded round him. 

“A? thin, why don’t you choose one, you great 
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bosthone?” said the man who had brought him) 
forward, 

Martin simpered up to the girl next him, and 
was going to reach out his hand to her, when the 
roguish damsel before-mentioned put herself be- 
tween them, crying out, 

“A? thin, Martin dear, what did J do to you, 
that you don’t make choice o’ me?” 

“Never mind her,” exclaimed another, “sure 
‘twas with myself you promised to dance the first 
jig to-night.” 

“The cruel decayver!” said a third, putting her 
hands to her eyes, and pretending to sob, ‘he 
tould me / was his sweetheart last Sunday even- 


1 7 
"eae Martin let his hands drop by his sides, and 
looked round in astate of bewilderment. 

There was a general laugh. 

“Faix, you’re the lucky boy, Martin,” said one 
of the men. 

“He'll be aiten up, betune them all!” cried a 


ond. 
‘*'Tis a wonder but he’ll be poisoned some day | 


with the love-philtres* they makes up for him,” 
added another. 

“Aye, or stuck all over with charmed pins,” 
said the first speaker. 

“Arrah thin, Martin avich, why don’t you mar- 
ry one o’ them?” said a young man who knew his 
weak point, winking at his neighbour,—'‘why 
don’t you marry, ond thia you'll be lett in pace for 
the rest of your life?” 

“Sure and sure,” answered Martin, “wouldn’t 
I marry at wonst, and welkim, only the masther, 
long life to his honour, long may he live! won't 
hear to it at all at all. Yistherday morning | was 
up at the house, and he aiting his breakfast, to see 
would he be any way more agreeable in regard 0’ 
the girl at Mungret wid de tree fat pigs. Says I, 
‘lcome to your honour,’ ””—and here Martin in- 
voluntarily took off his hat as though he were ac- 
tually in “the presence,” scraped back one leg, 
and pulled down the forelock of his straight hair 
in token of submission,—‘‘ ‘I come to see would 
you gi’ me lave to change my condition, cause 


tal sthrong arm she had on her, long life—rest her 
sowl, | mane; a mighty good woman, she was, 
Misthress Green, and ‘twas she larned me all | 
know.” 

| “Faix then, if she larned you to talk,” cried the 
little hump-backed piper, ““twasn’t by halves she 
done the job. Arrah, step out man, and let us see 
whether you can stir your legs as brisk as your 
‘tongue, this evening.” 

| Martin obeyed; and soon “a change came o’er 
his outward man, great as the occasion demanded. 
| With chin en Pair, hall closed eyes, mouth drawn 
jdown at the corners, his whole countenance of an 
imperturbable gravity, and his arms scrupulously 
jstiflened against his sides,—did he begin his elabo- 
jrate performance; not on ‘‘the light fantastic toe,” 
but the stout substantial heel of his well-benailed 
brogues. Leaving him te what, in his case, was 
both a business and a pleasure, we return to the 
dark corner where we left Kate Hennessy, and 
jfind her not alone, as before, for her bright eyes 
jare lifted to the face of her handsome suitor, and 
her ears are drinking in the words that fall from 
his lips. 

‘Tis true for me, Kate;—the music, an’ the 
dancing, an’ all the laughing an’ joking, makes 
the very heart sink down within me, thinking that 
’m the only boy of ’em all, that can’t give his 
hand to the girl he loves, and lade her out when 
the jig sthrikes up. An’ ever an’ always the 
thought does be coming before me, an’ 1 do be 
picturin’ to myself the little cabin, with the floore 
swep’ up clane in the evening, an’ the table out, 
and the pot of potatoes down for supper on the 
bright turf fire, and your own smilin’ face, Cauth- 
leen, at the door to welcome me home, and give 
your husband the cead mille faltheagh (hundred 
thousand welcomes) after his hard day’s work.” 

‘Well Maurice,” replied Kate, smiling and 
blushing at the little Teunensie picture he had 
drawn, “‘and what’s to hinder that from happen- 
ing one of these days, more especially after the 
promise you gave me last Tuesday. I declare 
my heart is as light as a thistle-down, ever since 
that evening at the well, an’ whenever I pass by 





you were ever an’ always a good gentleman, long |the place, an’ that the words you said come across 
ife to your honour, and long may you live.’—'An’| me, I feel as if | had wings upon me like the young 
what’s the match you’re wanting to make?’ says |birds, and could fly up in the air for gladness,” 


the masther.—‘Oh! an illigant one, your honour, 
says I; tree fat pigs; ae -y to kill at Christmas, 
and de two oders de finest slips you ever laid eyes 
on, God bless ’em!’"—‘But what business has de 
likes o’ you wid a wife?’ says he.—‘Och then, long | 
life to your honour,’ says I, ‘long may you live; 
isn’t it a poor thing for a boy not to have a com-| 
rade of his own, like de rest of his neighbours.’— 
“You're a fool,’ says his honour; ‘an’ ’tis a house- 
hold o’ childher, instead o’ de tree fat pigs, you’d 
soon have on vour floore; go home,’ says he, ‘an’ 
let me hear no more about it.’ ’ 

“Why, the masther, Martin,” said one of the 
girls, ‘‘is a’most as hard upon you, as your ould 
mother used to be in past times.” 

Martin’s face became suddenly very grave. 

“Och, Misthress Green” (he always used this 
respectiul denomination towards her) ‘‘was a fine 
woman—a mighty fine woman intirely; and a mor- 


* Love-philtres, charmed pins, &c. are in constant 
use among the peasantry; and from the deleterious in- 
gredients of which the former are composed, fre- 
quently produce delirium, madness, and other most in- 
jJurious effects. 


The joyous tone of her voice, and the bright 
and sparkling countenance on which his eyes 
were riveted, could not fail to chase away the 
gloom that hung on the brow of Maurice; but 
Kate was soon led off to the dance, and their en- 
livening influence removed. He continued to 
gaze on her, his mind forcibly occupied with the 
weighty obstacles that lay in his road to her fa- 
ther’s favour, when a few words of a conversation 
that was going on in another corner arrested his 
attention. 

The group towards whom _he now eagerly 
turned, consisted of ‘‘Misther” Hennessy, (a titu- 
lary distinction which the acquisition of a few 
acres of land and some stock had procured for 
him) and two or three village ‘“‘magnates,” who 
were discussing the aflairs of the country witha 
sagacity and vehemence that would have done 
credit to more exalted politicians. 

“But the notice,” said one, “that was the mas- 
ther sthroke of all;—the bouldest thing that has 
been done by ’em from the beginning out.” 

“Aye,” said another elderly sage,—I read it 





ingoet, every word from first to last;—it was post- 
up on the church doore Wednesday morning, 
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an’ was the finest written thing ~ver you seen; 
1 brought up Mr. He ‘nnessy here to look at it. 
a ou did, sure enough, > ans we red Hennessy, 
“an’ such writin’ an’ spellin’, an’ figurin’, 
came across my two eyes afore or. since. 


Kate Hennessy. 


jany thing to do with the disturbers of the public 


peace. Maurice lingered with his beloyed at the 
threshold of her abode, till roused by Hennessy 


never| with the exclamation of “Come, boy, ye'll have 
T'was| time enough to say all ye have got to tell one an- 


a wonder of a notice,—barring the sense of it, jother in the next twelve months, ar’ don’ t stand 


which I don’t say I rightly approve: but for writ- 
in’, why there isn’t a schoolmaster trom this to} 
Limerick, coul ! mateh the likes of it.’ 

Maurice’s cheek burned, and his breath came 


| whispering there, as if there wag no ‘act’ te make 
people be inside their doors before eight o’clock; 
jin wid ye, Kate, avoutneen; an’ let Maurice go 
away home; the peelers will be out going their 


quickly, as these words fell from the lips of the |rounds i in less than no time. 


father of his beloved:—he approached nearer, and} 


liste »ned with intense interest. 
“I wondher who it was they 
them, at all at all,” said the first speake oo 
boy must be an illigant scholar, sure enough. 
“Scholar!” exclaimed Hennessy, who owed his| 
rise in the world more to his skill in the merits of 
a pig than to his literary attainments, and who 
was therefore an ardent admirer of letters,— 
“scholar!” he cried, striking his stick vehemently 
on the ground,—"l’ll tell you what, man, the boy 
that wrote that notice is fit to go to the college in 
Dublin,—so he is;—an’ a burning shame an’ pity it 
is that such a one should be said or led by bad ad- 
visers, for there’s the makings of a great man in 


got to do it for} 


‘the} 
jan’ jumping as if it would force itself out through 





him, whomsoe ver he is, Pll be bail, as sure as my 
name’s Mick Hennes 

Maurice could contain himself no longer. With 
a bounding heart and sparkling eye, he sprang 
forward into the midst of the group, and avowed 
himself the writer of the admired piece of pen- 
manship. Hennessy eyed him complacently for 
a moment: then extending his hand, and cordially 
grasping that of the young man, he made him sit 
down beside him on the wooden bench. Their 
conversation was inaudible to the others; it was 


rection Act. 
on a paper, were affixed to the door of every 





brief but animated, and, at its close, Carmody 
started up, and cast an eager and inquiring glance} 
all around the barn. The object of his search! 
was not there, and he pushed through the crowd 
into the open space outside the door, where many 
of the dancers had gone to breathe the fresh air} 
out of the heated atmosphere within. Kate Hen-! 
nessy was standing at a little distance, alone, and! 
with her back to the revellers. 
bound did her exulting lover clear the space ye 
lay between them, and uttering a cry of 

which, hitherto suppressed, now burst trom vl 
in the 2xuberance of his feelings, he flung his) 
arms rcand her. The startled girl extricated| 
herself fom him, 


her temples as she pushed him angrily away, ex-| 
I 
‘Maurice ( ‘armody, are you drunk, or jhope had called upon his cheek, died away intoa 


claiming, ‘ 
are you mad, er what’s come over you?’ 

“f ax your pardon, Kate,” answered the re- 
buked Maurice, “for forgetting myself.—I couldn’t 
help it.—I meant no offence. 


Cauthleen asthore!! 


this blessed night;—for oh, 
I tould all to} 


your own words are comin true! 


one whole year I’m to be on 
” Maurice finished the sen- 
and 


every thing; an’ 
thrial, an’ then—— 
tence by flourishing his hat over his head, 
cutting a caper in the air. 

That ev ening he walked with Cauthleen to her 
home, for the first time, as her authorized suitor; 
for, though her father knew of the long attach- 
ment between them, and admired young Carmo- 


With one elastic! 


I’m neither drunk} supp 
or mad, excepting indeed wi’ the joy that’s in me} 





dy as a “fine likely boy;” still he never would 
sanction it, as long as he suspected him of having 


“T feel,” said Carmody to himself, as he bound- 
ed over the ¢ Carrig-road to his own cabin, “‘I feel 
as if the wide world was too little to hould me 

this night; an’ the heart within me keeps lepping 


the skin for bare joy.’ 

The excitement of the young man’s feelings at 
the unexpected change in his prospects, was too 
be at to allow him to sleep. He lay thinking of 

Kate Hennessy. and forming the plans of industry 
and good conduct which were to win the favour 
of her father during his year of probation. He 
was aroused from a waking dream of future hap- 
piness by a confused murmur of voices and foot- 
steps outside the ¢abin. This was nothing unu- 
sual in the times of which we write, when parties 


sy.” lof police, accompanied by a magistrate, (the for- 


mer had not then been invested with the powers 
they now enjoy, and were unable to act without 
the presence and authority of a magistrate,) used 
to patrol the country to see that all were in their 
houses in obedience to the provisions of the Insur- 
The names of the inmates, written 


house, and it was frequently the custom to stop at 


any suspected cabin, and examine whether it con- 


tained its due number of occupants. 

The loud knocking that assailed his ears when 
the whispering ceased, might have alarmed Mau- 
rice Carmody at any other time, but he was now 
in too happy a frame of mind to think of fear. He 
sprang lightly up, and opened the door. There 
was : party of police, headed by a magistrate, 
outsic e. 

“Is your name Maurice Carmody?” said the 
llatter. 

The young man made a sign in the affirmative. 

“Then,” said the gentle man, sternly, drawing 
a paper from his pocket, “‘it is my duty to arrest 
you as the writer of a rebellious and seditious no- 


an indignant flush crimsoned| tice;—here is my warrant.” 


The glow which his feverish dream of love and 


ghastly paleness, as these w ords smote ow 
ear of the unfortunate youngman. He stagge 
back a few paces, and ‘leant against the wall r= 


or 
We cannot wait,” said one of the policemen, 
‘you must dress y ourself and follow us.” 
“Carmody mechanically obeyed; he put on his 
your father, an’ about my promise that evening) ‘clothes without uttering a word of remonstrance, 
foreninst the ould castle over, an’ he’s forgave me|and ac companied the party in silence to the police- 


barrack. 

So sudden, so stunning, had been the shock, 
that it was some minutes before he was almost 
aware of the overwhelming change that had taken 
place in his prospects. ‘Too soon the truth, the 
whole bitter truth, burst upon his bewildered 
senses, as wringing his heavily-ironed hands in 
the agony of his despair, he looked round at the 
gloomy walls of the “black hole,” in which he was 
confined, whoee darkness was made visible by the 
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limmer of a rushlight, which the woman who! The painful interview did not, last long; for 
had admitted the party, touched by the disconso-| Hennessy, anxious to put an end to the scene, 
late appearance of the youthful and handsome the etlects of which he dreaded for his daughter, 
prisoner, had placed there. None could tell what|separated with cruel kindness, the unhappy lov- 
were the bitter lamentations, the agonized groans,'ers, and half led and half carried her out of the 
that his blighted hopes and wretched fate wrung|prison. 
from the soul of Carmody as he paced his prison} The sun rose brightly on the harbour of Dublin, 
floor that night; for in the morning all traces of gilding with its beams the waters of the bay, that 
the struggle had vanished, and he stood, stern and|danced and sparkled in the cheerful morning light. 
composed. belore his accusers. |The hill of Howth, its outline veiled in mist, and 
A special court was then sitting in Limerick,|the rocky and barren sides alone visible, lay 
for the trialand summary punishment of all of-|stretched like a huge monster of the deep sleeping 
fenders against the public peace, and those taken/on the surface of the waves. The inhabitants of 
under the Insurrection Act; and thither, early|Kingstown (or Dunleary, as it was then more 
next morning, Carmody was conveyed. The evi-|generally called) were going forth to their daily 
dence against him was full and unquestionable,/avocations; and, firmly anchored close by the 
for, alas! his own lips had condemned him; that/shore, a sentinel pacing its deck, lay the hulk, or 
very avowal to Hennessy, which he had fondly |prison for convicts under sentence of transporta- 
hoped would prove the foundation of long years tion, its black and ungainly mass a blot on the face 
of happiness, was the cause of his ruin. A large of the shining waters. 
reward had been offered for the discovery of the! But the principal object in the scene, and that 
author of this notice, and the treacherous inform-|to which all eyes were now directed, was a state- 
er, lurking among the crowd in the dance-house, ly ship that had come into the harbour the even- 
was in the act of reporting to a magistrate the|ing before, and was moored in the deep water, 
words of the unfortunate Maurice, at the moment opposite the Howth light-house. Alas! how few 
when he was exulting in having happily r sached|of those that admired her gallant bearing and 
the goal of all his wishes. His trial was soon!gilded prow, as she lay like a queen, in the offing, 
over;—transportation for life was the sentence. thought of the vice and wretchedness that were 
And Kate Hennessy! how did she bear the as-|soon to be put within her, or reflected that the 
tounded intelligence of her lover’s fate? breeze which was to fill the sails, now flapping 
When the first shock was over, she threw her-|idly against the mast, would be loaded with the 
self'at the feet of her father, and besought him/groans and sighs of hundreds, made widows and 
earnestly to allow her to go to the prison and take childless by her departure: she was the transport 
a last farewell of Carmody, before he was hur-/ship, arrived to convey the inmates of the hulk to 
ried away for ever from her sight. Hennessy |their final destination. 
was for a long time inexorable; but at last, yield-| "The supply of water and provisions for the voy- 
ing to her entreaties, he consented to accompany |age had been put on board at Plymouth, and no- 
her to Limerick. They arrived at the jail, the thing now remained but to remove the prisoners 
door of the cell was thrown open, and the dis-|into it. For this purpose numerous small boats 
tracted girl flung herself into the arms of her be-|assembled under the stern of the marine prison, 
trothed. and were soon filled with convicts, who were 
Kate Hennessy had been remarkable in her guarded by soldiersand heavily ironed: a precau- 
happier days, for a degree of womanly pride and tion it was found necessary to take, from some 
delicacy not often found in her station; and this|instances having occurred of men in a fit of des- 
maiden coyness and reserve, or “way of keeping |peration leaping into the sea, and attempting to 
herself up,” as her companions soleil it, Was ow-|swim on shore, and thus effect their escape. All 
ing less to her father’s rise in the world, than today the boats continued plying between the hulk 
the peculiar sensitiveness, and shrinking modesty, |and the transport ship, and the shore was crowd- 
of her own disposition. But now,—all was for-,ed with persons looking on at the removal of the 
gotten,—lost, in the overwhelming se@se of her|/convicts, some of whom, hardened offenders, 
misery: but yesterday she would have blushed to! showing their contempt of punishment by shout- 
acknowledge, even to herself, how dear he was, ing, singing, and blaspheming, on their short pas- 
to her—and, now, in wild despair, she clung to sage across the bay; while others remained sunk 
her lover, and clasped him, as though the frail|in a gloomy and sullen abstraction. 
arms that were wound so convulsively round his} Close to the water’s edge, and aloof from the 
sinewy frame could shield him from those that'groups of idle gazers on the quay, there stood a 
would tear him from her. female figure, wrapped in a blue mantle, the hood 
Scarcely less bitter was the emotion that\of which was drawn closely over her tace. Her 
heaved the breast against which her small head|shoes were soiled and travel-stained, iraces of fa- 
was pressed, while her long black hair hung over|tigue and anxiety were on her pale-worn counte- 
it in neglected masses. Carmody strove, ‘in al]jnance, and her sunken blue eyes were riveted on 
the silent manliness of grief,” to subdue his own|the transport ship. Who could have recognized 
anguish, that he might minister consolation to her.|in that solitary and forlon figure, the pride of her 
He saw her tearless agony, and words of comfort |native village, the darling of her old father’s heart, 
rose to his lips, but they died away in the vain|the beautiful, the envied Kate Hennessy? 
effort to give them utterance. He could only| It was indeed she.—Listening only to the dic- 
return tates of her affection and her despair, this young 
and timid girl, who had never in her life been far- 
ther from her home than the city of Limerick, 





“that lingering press A —— 
Of hands that for the last time sever, had braved the dangers and fatigue of a journey 
Of hearts, whose pulse of happiness, of upwards of a hundred miles, and travelled 
When that hold breaks,—is dead for ever!” alone and on foot to take a last farewell of him 
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she had loved “so long, so well.’ She had not} Farther on an old gray-headed man sat on the 
communicated her project to any one, for she well|ground, rocking his body to and fro, while the big 
knew her father would have opposed it; but, tears trickled slowly down his furrowed cheeks. 
racking up a few clothes and the little money she|A bundle lay beside him, and.the knot of the old 
had, in a bundle, she had stolen out of her cottage|coloured handkerchief of*which it was composed 
in the dead of night, and commenced her pilgrim-|having come untied, the contents, a few oranges, 
age. some gingerbread cakes, and a little packet of tea 
Had she not been absorbed in her own sorrow—|and tobacco, were exposed to view. A gentleman 
grief is of all feelings the most selfich—she would|passing by, stopped to inquire the cause of his 
have seen, as she stood now on the shore, that|grief. ‘‘Ah, sir,” he said, “‘my only son is over in 
many were there scarcely less wretched than her-|that ship! [don’t complain; he deserved it. God’s 
self. It was indeed a pitiable sight, and one that) will be done! By dint of pinching and denying 
would have moved to sympathy a breast the least|myself, 1 had scraped together as much as would 
alive to the sufferings of its fellow-men, to see the/buy these little things in the bundle for him 
groups of disconsolate women and children, and/against the long voyage. I kept barely the two- 
old men, their “gray hairs bowed down with sor-|pence to carry me over, an’ when I got to the 
row to the grave,” that were assembled on the ship, they tould me he had beenealled up already 
beach. Many of these wretehed creatures hadjon the deck in a mistake for another man, and 
come from very distant parts of Lreland, having|that the same person was only allowed to come 
shut up their houses, and, accompanied by theirjon it once, by reason of there being so many 
whole families, begged their way to Dublin, to|aboard. His turn was over, they couldn't let him 
see their friends betore their departure. They|up again. 
were allowed to go alongside the ship after the| The gentleman was much moved at the distrets 
convicts had been removed into it; and these lat-|of the poor old man. He took out a crown-piece 
ter, each in charge of a sentinel, were permitted and laid it downbefore him; but money, that pow- 
to come upon deck for a few minutes, as their)ertul alehymy which turns into joy so many of the 





names were called out by their friends from be- 
low. The bay was now covered with boats 
freighted with these melancholy cargoes of sor- 
rowing relatives, and many and aflecting were 
the scenes that called forth the sympathy of the 
beholder. 

Here, a young woman with a child in her arms, 
whose innocent and smiling face presented a 
touching contrast to the grief-worn countenance 
of its mother, was standing by a half-filled boat, 
and offering the fare, the treasured twopence, 
which she had kept sacred through all the as- 
saults of cold and hunger for this purpose, to the 
hard-featured Charon, its proprietor. 

‘Aye, this will do for yourself,” sulkily replied 
the boatman, ‘but where’s the twopence for the 
child? you don’t think | am going to take him for 
nothing.” 

“Oh,” sobbed the woman, “tis all—all I have, it 
is indeed; and hard enough it was for me to keep 
that same, an’ we starving. Ill hold the baby in 
my arms, sir, I will; an’ he won’t take up any 
room at all; but let him over, for the love of God; 
his poor father’s heart is bound up in him.” 

“Fool!” growled the man, “‘as if the lump of a 
boy wouldn’t be as heavy in your arms as any 
where else in the boat. Pay down the money for 
him, I say; or if you don’t, lave him there behind 
you on the quay, and don’t be keeping me waiting 
when there’s good money to be earned else- 
where.” 

“Lhave n’t it, indeed, I have n’t it!” exclaimed the 
poor creature, ‘‘this is the very last penny I’m 
worth in the wide world; but, oh! sailor dear,” 
she added, throwing herself at his feet, and clasp- 
ing his knees, “if you have any pity in you, think 
o’ the wife that’s on your own floore this day, aw’ 
o’ your child at her breast, and do take the both 
of us to the ship, an’ let the father that’s going 
away over the salt say, get one look at the boy 
he’ll never see again. Do, now, sailor dear, an’ 
may the blessing of the miserable be with you 
wherever you go. 

“Take your hands off o’ me, woman!” muttered 
the hardened wretch, “I gave you your answer 
already.” And he jumped into his boat and push- 
ed it from the shore. 


woes of life, was of no avail in this case. The 
old man probably had never seen so much at one 


itime before, yet he looked on it with indifference. 


He took off his hat, and returning the silver to the 
centleman, said ,respectfully, ‘I humbly thank you, 
sir, for your kindness: | hope your honour won't 
be offended at my giving back the money; but,” 
he added, in a faltering tone, “I’m thinking Pll 
not live long enough to spend it.” So saying, he 
rose and walked away, leaving the bundle on 
which he had lavished all his hoardings on the 
ground behind him.* 

The day was far advanced when the desolate 
figure of poor Kate attracted the attention of a 
weather-beaten seaman on the beach. He went 
up to her, and said, in a rough but good-natured 
tone—‘An’ is there nobody in the ship yonder 
you'll be wishing to see, my young woman?” 
Kate tried to answer, but the words seemed to 
stick in her throat, and her lips only moved. 

“Pve gota snug little skiff o’ my own moored 
out there,” continued the man, ‘‘an’ Pll take you 
over quiet an’ asy by yourself, if you wish it; for 
you seen a dacent, modest young woman, an’ 
maybe wouldn’t like to be mixing with them un- 
fortunate poor craythurs in the boat beyant; only 
spake the word, an’ I'll take you across to your 
father, or your sweetheart, or whoever he is, in 
less than no time.” 

“Oh thank you, thank you kindly!” exclaimed 
Kate, in faltering accents, “‘but—but—he doesn’t 
expect me.” 

“Och, that makes no differ in life, not the laste,” 
said the good-natured sailor. “ll give hima hail 
for you when we get alongside, an’ he’ll be up on 
the deck when his turn comes, never fear. Come 
along then, an’ cheer up, my good girl; never 
spoil your purty face with fretting; seven years 
will be soon going over, an’ what are they toa 
young cratur like you that’s little more than a 
child, God bless you!” 


* The writer, who once witnessed these and ‘many 
similar incidents, at an embarkation of convicts at 
Kingstown, cannot help feeling how inadequate is 
description to convey an idea of the heart-rending 





scenes it Gave rise to. 
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The poor girl’s lips quivered, and her cheek him in his afflictior rs and devising new means ot 
grew paler az she felt how fruitless was to her recovering his lost child. 
this well meant consolation. Her kind friend suc-| “ Where’s the use in talkin’,” re p lied Hennessy, 
ceeded in procuring for her a few precious mo- bitterly; “where’s the good in it?) Sure an’ sar- 
ments’ interview with Carmody. It was an un-|tain I am that my old eyes ‘ll never light on her 
hoped-for blessing to the unfortunate young man, |again in this world. Ah! Purcell, man, if you had 
and his wonder at seeing her there, so far from|se ‘en her that evening when they tould her about 
home, alone and unprotected, was great, as might |¢ ‘armody; she wasn’t like hersei ifatall at all; she 
be imagined. lthat w ‘as so tinder-hearted, and used to ery like 

When the last sad parting was over, and the rain if any cross or misfortune lit upon a neigh- 
good-hearted old sailor had returned with his pee) the never a tear, good nor bad, came ov er 
charge to the shore, he proposed taking herjher cheek that night, only she walked up an’ 
to his cabin, where he said his wile would give|down the floore looking tor all the world like the 
her a hearty welc some; but she declined his frie sud | image oO’ marble that’s in the chapel in Limerick 
ly offer, and resumed her station at the water’s | beyant. Vil tell you what it is, Dan, she wasn’t 
edge, unwilling to lose sight for an instant of the/in her right mind that same e vening; and listen 
vessel that contained all that was dear to her up-|here,” he said, gr: usping his iriend’s hand, and 
on earth. That whole night and the next day|lowering his voice while his frame shook witha 
she continued her unwearied watch, heedless of sudden agitation, ‘tis the waves of the Shannon 
the cold blast that blew from the sea, or of the over that ean tell the tale we’re wanting to know; 
spray that washed over her delicate form, unused/an’ twas the ould castle that was looking down 
to such hardships. She gazed with breathless|upon her death-struggle—twas an awful high 
anxiety on all the preparations for sailing that, tide that night!” 
were going on in the ship, and every successive Before Purcell could make any reply to this 
heave at the anchor made by the seamen, as their dark insinuation of the father’s, they were startled 
deep and prolonged cry resounded along the/by a shriek from the old woman ‘who had kept 
shore, seemed to rend her very heart-strings, for Hennessy’s house since the death of his wife. She 
she knew they were lessening the only tie that had been weeding potatoes in a field behind the 
still bound her lover to the land of his birth. At, house which commanded a view of the road, and 
length the arrangements were completed, the now came tottering towards them, her eyes di- 
sails were set, the anchor was weighed, and amidjlated, and terror in every feature. She was 
the shouts and waving of the hats of those on the/crossing herself vehemently, and muttering over 


quay, the gallant ship quitted her moorings,— ithe usual prayers and expressions used when any- 
thing supernatural had been witnessed. 
“And calm and smooth it seemed to win He ynnessy and Purcell exchanged looks of mu- 
Its moonlight way before the wind, tual intelligence e. 
As ifit bore all peace within, == A winding of the road brought the object of her 
Nor left one breaking heart behind. aflright before their eyes in a few moments. 


pale emaciated figure was seen moving slowly to- 
“breaking heart” indeed was hers who fol-|wards the cottage, and at the si ght—the a aan 
Lead with straining eyes the lessening sails, till/tion of his departed daughter, as Hennessy firml 
they seemed but a speck on the horizon, and at/believed it to be—the old man uncovered his head, 
last finally disappeared. Then truly she telt that/and knelt down before the door of ‘the cabin. The 
her lover was gone,—gone!—and for ever: and|/movement roused a little terrier dog, poor Kate’s 
with the bitter conviction there came a few blind-| favourite, which had been sleeping at his feet; the 
ing tears, the first she had shed since Maurice’s|faithiul animal instantly recognize “d the advancing 
ap rehension, which forced themselves painiully | figure to be his Jost mistress, and uttering a short 
to her eyes, and fell, so big and so burning, that/bark, or rather cry, of joy, sprang up, and flew to 
they seemed to scorch the cheek down which they |meet her. 
slowly rolled. Her nerves, which had been wound| ‘Ha! did you mind that?” exclaimed Purcell; 
up to an unnatural pite h for the effort she had/“look out man—look at the dog. The never a 
made, now that the object was attained, became|dog, or any kind o’ baste, would run that away to 
suddenly unstrung, and worn out with fatigue, jmeet what wasn’t a living mort il! Rouse vour- 
and faint from want of food, she sunk down on the|self, Michael avich! do now,” he added, slaking 
beach in a state of exhaustion. The tears, which|Hennessy by the shoulder, as with clasped hands 
hitherto had seemed congealed into a frozen mass|and fixed eyes he gazed on the apparition—his 
that weighed upon her heart, now flowed more|lips apart, and his whole countenance of an ashy 
freely, and she wept long in silence and bitterness,|paleness—‘‘sure “tis your daughter herself, an’ 
—for real grief is seldom vehement by its expres-|not her fetch that’s afore you. If it was one from 
sion. The thought, too, of her old father, and of|the grave, I tell you that ‘dog would know it the 
what he must have suffered at her sud len disap- first. an’ there isn’t a corner in the cabin would be 
pearance, came into her mind, and in her remorse|dark enough for him to creep into. 
for her unkindness towards him, and keen self-| {t was no wonder that the corpse-like and way- 
upbraidings, even Maurice Carmody was for aj}worn appearance of the once-blooming Kate 
while forgotten. She rose determined to employ|should have been mistaken by her father for a 
the remnant of her failing strength in seeking out|visitant from the “land of shadows.” She was 
the abode of the old boatman, who she hoped scarcely able to entreat his forgiveness, in falter- 
would put her in a way of getting back to Limerick, |ing accents, before she sunk at his feet in a state, 
for to return on foot in her present weakened|of insensibility. They laid her on a bed, and froma 
state was impossible. 
Michael Hennessy was sitting at his door inthe} * The effects of apparitions and supernatural objects 
evening, listening to the condolences of a kind-|on animals are well known to those versed in supe vstitious 
— ‘neighbour, who was sympauthizing with'lore. 
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78 
that bed she never againrose. Fatigue of body 
und anxiety of mind, the bitter blast that had 
pierced through her thin covering the long night 
she had watched on the pier at Kingstown, and 
the still bitter pang that wounded the truest heart 
over which mantle was ever folded, had done 
their cruel work on her delicate frame. 

The evening before she died, she called her fa- 
ther to her bedside, and said in a broken tone. as 
she laid her thin white hand on his shoulder. 
“Father, dear, Il feel | am going, and thatI havn't 
many hours before me; and | wanted atore I'd be 
gone entirely, to thank you for all the kindness 
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as such, may, to quote the words of an old writer, 
“eo home and say his prayers, and thank God for 
giving him a heart that is not to be moved by the 
griefs of others.” When the short praver is end- 
ed, the coffin is taken up again by its bearers, the 
whole assembly rises, the men put on their hats, 
and the funeral ery is resumed, and continues 
while the body is being carried three times round 
the church, and until the grave is filled, and the 
head stone placed.* 

The funeral of Kate Hennessy is still remem- 
bered by those who live in the neighbourhood of 
Carrig O’Gunniel. It was an unusually crowded 


you’ve shown me from the cradle up until now,| one, for she was universally admired and beloved. 
and more especially for forgiving me what I done| A white pall, thrown over the coffin, and strewed 
that night; indeed, indeed, [ did not know what I with flowers, was held at the corners by four girls 
was doing at the time. And father dear, there is|of the village, her most intimate companions, all 
one thing now that I have greatly on my mind, it}in white dresses, which they had borrowed from 


is very foolish and weak; but I don’t think 1 could 
die easy if—if——” 

“Spake out, my child,” said the father, as she 
paused and hesitated, ‘‘and if there is any thing in 
the wide world Mick Hennessy can do to please! 
you, why, he’ll do it, asthore, with all the veins 
of his heart.” | 

“Why | was thinking, father—but indeed ’tis! 
only foolishness in me,”—and a crimson flush, like! 
the last streak that colours the horizon before all! 
is lost in the darkness of night, passed faintly 
across the cheek of the dying girl,—‘‘I was think- 
ing I could die easier if you’d promise me, father, 
that when they’re taking me home they’d carry 
me round by the little well under Carrigover, an’ 
lay me down for just one minute on the spot where 
poor Maurice stood that night we had the conver- 
sation together; | know ‘tis great folly,” she add- 
ed with a faint smile, ‘and you'll blame me for being 
so weak, but I’ve set my heart upon it ever since! 
I took ill, an’ I know, father, you'll not refuse| 
me.” 

Poor Hennessy could only motion his —_—— 
by signs, his heart was too full to speak; and! 
Kate, exhausted with the effort of speaking so 
long, sank back on her pillow. 

The rites of a country funeral in the south of 
Ireland are simple and affecting. There is some-| 
thing singularly wild and plaintive in the national 
funeral cry, particularly when heard from a dis- 
tance, and its melancholy cadence swells on the 
ear as it is borne onward by the breeze. Then 
the shrill wailing of the female mourners, and the 
deep solemn bass tones of the men, as they take 
up in turn the mournful chaunt, (that most heart- 
thrillMg of all sounds, when @ man in his sorrow 
“lifts up his voice and weeps.”) are blended toge- 
ther in one sad chorus. There are few that can 
view unmoved the pause that takes place when 
the procession arrives at the gate of the church- 
yard, and the immediate relatives of the deceased 

neel round it. The funeral ery is suddenly hush- 
ed, and a profound silence succeeds to the voice 
of lamentation, broken only by a stifled sob or 
groan from those who are bent over the coffin. It 
is an impressive and aflecting thing to come una- 
wares on a funeral at a moment like this: to see 
that vast concourse of people all silent and on 
their knees, ae though some magician had waved 
jris wand over them and turned all to stone; the 
mcn with their heads uncovered, the thin gray 
lock of age streaming in the breeze, and tears 
runniwg down many a hardy and sun-burnt cheek, 





icholy occasion. 


the neighbouring farmers’ wives for the melan- 
i Two more, also in white, walked 
before the coffin, and carried in their hands a gar- 
land of flowers, which was to be laid on the 
grave. 

The shades of evening were gathering round 
the old castle, as the funeral procession paused, 
in compliance with poor Kate’s dying wish, at the 
little well at its base; the sun was approaching 
the horizon, and tinging the clouds with the thou- 
sand glowing hues that she had so often watched 
in her evening walks with her lover; before it 
sank behind the distant hills, its last red beams 
had gilded the sod that covered her humble 
grave. I ‘, D. 


From the Court Magazine. 


LANDSEER’S PICTURE OF THE 
THE STAG. 


LINES ON SEEING MR. 
DEATH OF 


BY MRS. NORTON, 


Lo! where he dies— the forest king, 
The untamed creature of the hills; 

His red blood tints the torrent’s spring, 
And blushes to the distant rills. 

On hath he flown, with hunted speed, 
In hope to quench that unknown pain.t 
Leap! leap, poor victim, thou art freed, 


* The custom among the lower orders of Irish, of visiting 
the graves of departed friends, “to weep there,” for months, 
often years, after their decease, is a very touching one. 
The writer of this sketch remembers once witnessing an 
affecting instance of this kind at the little church of Kal- 
keedy before mentioned. It was on a Sunday, before ser- 
vice; and the carriages that brought the co tion to 
church were arriving. A grave, not a recent one, for it was 
mossy and grass-grown, lay close to the path up which the 
peop e were passing, and on it, by the tall head-stone, was 

neeling in an upright position, and quite covered by her 
long blue mantle, a female figure. She was perfectly mo- 
tionless, and quite undisturbed by the scene around, usually 
an attractive one in a quiet country village. The writer 
stood for some time watching her picturesque and statue- 
like form, apparently as still and breathless as the object of 
her sorrow that slept beneath. On coming out of church, 
she was on the very same spot; not a fold of her cloak had 
been stirred. How far more affecting was her silent grief, 
as she knelt over the remains of some loved one; and how 
much fitter monument for the dead, than “storied urn or 
animated bust,” or all the costly cenotaphs that wealth erects 
to the memory of the departed! 





while every lip moves in prayer. It is an impos- 
ing and « touching sight, and he who feels it not 


t The deer when wounded, always, if possible, takes 
to the water, 
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They cannot bid thee flee again! 

He leaps!—the torrent foams around, 
He heaves with pain his ebbing breath, 
The turbid waters’ hollow sound 
O’ercomes the gasping sobs of death. 
Torn, harassed, wounded, lo! he turns, 
With yearning heart and upward gaze, 
To where the sunlight faintly burns, 
With misty and reflected rays; 

Nor knows that, in that distant break, 
Over the blue hills, far away, 

His dying eyes are doomed to take 
Their last farewell of light and day. 
Those dying eyes! the gaze is there 
Which measures not the moments given— 
The hunted, animal despair, 

Which dreads no hell,—and hopes no heaven! 
Within that pained and throbbing heart, 
Vague sense of suffering and of fear 
Bids life’s deep instinct act its part, 

But tells not being’s close is near. 


Perish! the foes have reached thy side, 
Who erst pursued thee, vainly flying; 

They struggle with thee in the tide, 

And triumph in thy pangs while dying! 
Perish! the crowd of human foe 

Who say in sport; and shout with mirth, 
When slow some crowned forehead bows 
Its antlered beauty to the earth; 

Are near thee now—they stand and shade 
With eager hands their eager eyes, 

While fail those energies which made 

The only value of their prize. 

Hard Triumph, with no heart to grieve, 
Watches thy glistening eye grow dim; 
Proud that all strength and fleetness leave 
Each sick, and strained, and quivering limb. 
*Tis a mysterious thought, th’ extent 

Of grace, and strength, and life which goes, 
(By man, Death’s shrinking victim, sent,) 
Where dark Oblivion’s portals close. 

*Tis a mysterious thought; for great 
The proud display of God’s high power— 
Did He so fair a thing create, 

The pastime of a cruel hour? 

But such are not the thoughts which fill 
Their hearts, who come with bounding feet, 
Proud of superior strength and skill, 

To watch the hunted stag’s defeat: 
Methinks I see them, wandering out 
Across those blue autumnal hills, 

And pealing back the hunter's shout, 

That long the distant echo fills. 


I am in Scotland! Tay’s broad lake 
Spreads far away before mine eyes, 

Loved for its own—for others’ sake, 

And bright beneath its cloudless skies. 

I am in Scotland! I behold 

Shehallion’s high and narrow peak, 
Where evening, purple, dark, and cold, 
O’ercomes day's last faint crimson streak. 
I hear, Moness, thy deafening fall, 

Or wander to the Prince’s Cave; 

Climb thy steep side, dark Garoval, 

Or glide o’er Rannoch’s glassy wave; 
Scarce knowing which may seem most fair, 
The glittering sunshine of its day, 

Or the pale moonlight, lingering there, 
Like Love, when hope hath past away! 


I wake! ‘twas but the perfect skill, 

Young painter, of thy practised hand, 
Which could my heart so strangely fill 
With visions of another land. 

Dear land! to which thonght’s weary wing 
Yearns often with a wishful flight, 


Midst the dark city’s meagre spring, 
And scenes of artificial light, 

Where the down-dashing torrents brave 
The dark rock's side with ceaseless roar; 
Where the calm lake’s translucent wave 
Curls rippling to the even shore. 

That pleasure whis is linked with pain, 
Hath filled my eyes with happy tears, 
And made my heart grow young again 
With feelings of forgotten years! 

The days return, when morning's rise 
Woke me to spend long hours of mirth, 
And light sleep left my dazzled eyes, 
Suddenly with the sunshine’s birth. 
Those days are past—my heart, more cold, 
Hath learnt to play its practised part, 
Less joyous than the days of old,— 

Less ready, tov, are tears to start 

Like an unsummoned spirit, close 
Within my heart my memory lives— 

I take life, as its current flows, 

I take the spring the city gives; 

Pale blossoms, withering while they blow, 
Cramped foliage on the dusty trees; 

No moss-banks where the waters flow— 
Nor freshness in the loaded breeze; 

But yet ’tis Spring; and life is life 

Tho’ its best dreams grow faint and dim; 
And vanish, in its ceaseless strife, 

All energy of heart and limb. 

Hopes tempt at first which shrink and die, 
Tried in the furnace fire of truth— 

And there are feelings which must fly 
And leave us with our days of youth. 
Till like that fair forsaken thing 

Who grew “not happy, but content,”’* 
When those dear hopes have taken wing 
In soberer mood our life is spent. 

Nor sigh we for the broken spell, 

Save in some deep entranced hour 

Like that which o’er my spirit fell 

When gazing on thy pencil’s power! 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE OLD BLACK CROW. 


Tue Old Black Crow has printed fast 
His foot-mark in my brows at last. 
Long he'd waited, I might see, 

For a downright dig at me— 

Crooked furrows, one, two, three, 
Branching wide and blent in one, 
Graven to the very bone— 

Deeper were never in sand or snow; 

A murrain seize the Old Black Crow! 


As yesternight in bed I lay, 

Over the past and care-worn day 

Brooding, betwixt wake and rest, 

The Old Black Crow stood on my breast; 

A gaunt and grisly fiend was he 

As ever sat on a blasted tree, 

With an evil croak and an evil eye, 

On the left hand of the passer by. 

A creeping chill went through my hair, 

As he stood calm and silent there, 

Eyeing me over limb by limb— 

He look’d at me. I look’d at him. 

Thrice he gaped with open beak; 

Thrice I thought he was going to speak. 

And “What would’st thou?” I groaned in dread; 
Then spake the Old Black Crow, and said,— 


* Louise de la Valliere.—‘Je ne suis pas heureuse, 





mais je suis contente.” 
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“Thou hast done well—thon hast broken the spell, 


And the Old Black Crow shall reward thee well. 
Thou hast learned in the days of thy youth, 
Much that is, and that is not truth; 

But I'll teach thee a chant from the legends of old, 
That by tongue of mortal was never told. 


“Tn sooth I was a fair young crow 
Fifty hundred years ago, 
When Father Time said unto me, 
‘This fair young crow my bird shall be. 
The wearing hours shall not consume 
The sparkling gloss of his jetty plume. 
Summer, winter, autumn, spring, 
Never shall weary his noble wing; 
Through all seasons, and every clime 
He shall follow the march of time, 
And sit in the boughs of the new-born trees 
Heralding all my victories.’ 
Since the date of that old scene 
My master has very busy been; 
And I have had enough to do 
To trumpet his course the wide world through. 
Many a proud and powerful thing, 
Conqueror, custom, creed and king, 
Orator, poet, priest and god, 
Have bow’d beneath our iron rod 
Many a wall’d and tow’red town 
To the finest dust has been crumbled down. 
We have robb’d the mighty deep, and pent 
Him straiter within the continent— 
While many a green and happy plain, 
That once bore wine, and oi!, and grain, 
A thousand fathom fies under the main. 
Such beauty on earth shall no more bloom 
As we have spoil’d in the rotting tomb. 
Such ravishing of sweet sounds intense, 
Such passionate moving eloquence 
Shall breathe no more from morta! mould, 
As we have hushed in silence cold. 
In searchless heaps of stifling dust 
We have buried the hearts of the wise and just, 
And cover’d away the memory 
Of many glorious thoughts and free 
From the yearning spirits of after men, 
Never to live in the light again. 


“Father Time is growing gray; 
His scythe is almost worn away; 
As he turns the eternal sand, 
What a palsy shakes his hand! 
But I alone have not yet known 
Ailing in sinew, muscle, or bone; 
Age has never had power on me 
‘To change one feather that you can seo; 
I grow neither fat nor thin, 
But the warm blood ever runs merry within; 
And for me the storm is never too strong, 
Nor the night too dark, nor the day too long. 


“T love to sit on a ruin gray, 
In the fading light of a dying day, 
Overlooking some kingdom wide, 
Deselate now from side to side, 
That was peopled once by busy men, 
As kingdom will never be peopled again. 
In many a mass of mouldering stone, 
Pillar and arch lie overthrown; 
And a river, where navies once could ride, 
To its very bed is shrunk and dried. 


Then I think of the world in the power of its prime, 


And croak for my master a hymn sublime, 
Saying, “These are the glories of Father Time!”’ 


*T love to mutter a farewell croak, 
In the topmost boughs of a falling oak, 
One moment before the last axe stroke; 
Or to perch on the tottering pinnacle 


jor some old church-tower, passing well. 
|For ages hath the north wind blown, 
| With all his might on the uppermost stone; 
But it struggles well with the stress of the blast, 
And, blow as it may, rides firm and fast. 
| The Old Black Crow just plants his feet, 
When over it topples, and into the street; 
And away with a laugh and a shout we go, 
‘Crying, ‘Heads below there!—heads below” 





“But the loveliest sight that ever I see, 
{And the sweetest of all pastimes to me, 
{Is to play with a plump and fleshy cheek, 
| Where the red blood runs in a purple streak, 
| And a sparkling eye and a forehead fair, 
/That is cluster’d about with good thick hair. 
'I love to steal at the midnight hour, 
|Into that slumberer’s lonely bower, 
|To fan his shut eyes with the powerful sweep 
Of my wings to a deeper and heavier sleep; 
|My feet in his richest of curls to twine, 
And stamp in his brow, as I'll stamp in thine!” 


I could not move even to start, 
|The blood lay so heavy about my heart, 
As over my body the Old Black Crow, 
With deliberate steps, came striding slow. 
|He paus’d a moment on my chin, 
Wi:h a look between a scowl and a grin, 
Then springing up came heavily down, 
| With a clutch upon either temple bone. 
How long there the fiend might stay, 
|L dare not write, I dare not say; 
|But every moment seemed to me, 
{ separate eternity; 
|For as every separate moment flew, 
|A heavier weight his body grew, 
‘Till the feet, with a sharp and stinging pain, 
| Seemed to have trodden into my brain; 
| And hotly trickling down my face, 
| Drops, like blood drops, pour’d apace. 
Sudden he stooped, and peck’d away 
/One hair from my forehead! Alas! it was gray. 
iI could not stir, I could not speak; 
The gray hair stuck in his grisly beak, 
| As away from foot to wing he sprang, 
| And a fiendish laugh through the chamber rang. 


| The vision was sped with the morning sun, 
But see what the Old Black Crow has done! 


Irom the Court Magazine. 
SONG OF THE IRISH PEASANT WIFE. 
BY MRS. NORTON. 
|Come, Patrick, clear up the storms on your brow; 
You were kind to me once 
|No, Patrick, no, surely the wintriest weather 
j[s easily borne—while we bear it together! 


| 
} the floor, 


; And the wind whistles free where there once was a door; 


|Can the rain, or the snow, or the storm wash away 

AJl the warm vows we made in love's early day? 
|No Patrick, no, surely the dark stormy weather 
|Is easily borne—so we bear it together! 


| When you stole out to woo me, when labour was done, 
(nd the day that was closing to us seemed begun,— 


‘Did we care if the sunset was bright on the flowers, 











will you frown on me now? 
Shall the storm settle here when from Heaven it departs; 
; And the cold from without find its way to our hearts? 


Though the rain’s dropping through from the roof to 





of to 


door; 
ay 
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Or if we crept out amid darkness and showers? 
No Patrick, we talked while we braved the wild weather 
Of all we could bear—if we bore it together. 


Soon, soon, will these dark dreary days be gone by, 

And our hearts be lit up with a beam from the sky: 

Oh! let not our spirits, embittered with pain, 

Be dead to the sunshine that comes to us then: 

Heart in heart—hand in hand—let us welcome the 
weather, 

And, sunshine or storm, we will bear it together! 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Encyclopedie des Gens du. Monde. Repertoire 
Universel des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Arts; 
arec des Notices sur les Principales Familles 
Historiques, et sur les Personnazes celebres, 
Morts et virans. Par une Societe de Savans, 
de Litterateurs et d’Artistes, Francais et Etran- 
gers. Tom.]. et Il. en4partics. A—BAO. Paris, 
1833, 1834. Grand-in 8vo. 


Tue German Conversations-Lexicon, which 
originated the idea of the work now before us, has 
been by all accounts one of the most successful 
literary enterprises of modern times. Originally 

yublished in 1820 by the famous Leipzig booksel- 
i. Brockhaus,* the demand for the successive 
re-impressions of it in all the countries where the 
German language is understood, has been so great 
as to keep the presses continually at work and al- 
ready to carry it to an eighth edition. It has been 
translated into English in America, with altera- 
tions and additional articles, to suit it to that me- 
ridian; and that translation, we learn from the 
work before us, (tom. i. p. 736,) is now in the course 
of republication in this country. The German 
publisher’s idea scems to have been nothing more 
than to furnish a useful book of reference to the 
readers of newspapers and the current literature 
of the day, which would furnish them with infor- 
mation on the various topies there discussed, and 
save them the trouble of hunting for it in a varie- 
ty of sources, some not generally accessible. Ac- 
cordingly, it is very copious and abundant in its 
articles of biography, especially of living and con- 
temporary characters, and of geography, in its 
description of places and countries; its articles of 
science, philosophy, &c. are comparatively mea- 
gre. 

The popularity of the Conversations-Lexicon 
had led the proprietors of the French rifaccimen- 
to now before us to contemplate nothing more in 
the first instance thana mere translation of it, with 
the omission or substitution of such articles as 
were not equally well adapted to both countries. 
In this design, fortunately we think, they did not 

rsevere; they finally determined to produce a 

ictionary which should have an originality and 
features peculiar to itself, and be better adapted 
to the purposes of the great mass of French read- 
ers. hey appear to have selected a very compe- 
tent editor, (M. Schnitzler, the author of an ex- 


* We cannot help thinking that the merit of the idea, 
such as it is, belongs originally to this country, and 
that in The Lounger’s Common-Place Book, a work 
in several volumes, in the Dictionary form, published 
a mag about the end of the Test century. and 
which was very popular in its day, will be found the 


germ of the Conversations- Lexicon. 
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cellent Statistique de la Russie.) who appears by 
the number and variety of his articles to be a host 
lof himself, and have surrounded him with a body 
of able contributors, who have, by subscribing 
their initials, assumed a responsibility for their 
larticles, which, in such undertakings in France, 
|jseems now to have settled into an established prac- 
itice. They have been in some degree anticipated 
in their preparations by another work, appearing 
lat shorter intervals, entitled Dictionnaire de la 
| Conversation et de la Lecture, the plan of which, 
we believe, adheres more closely to, and borrows 
more largely from, its German parent, than the 
lone before us, in which the translated articles 
(marked C. L.) form but a very small proportion 
of the whole. 

We took occasion on the appearance of the first 
part of this Encyclopedie, (see No. X XIII. p. 258,) 
to give our readers a brief sketch of its plan and 
objects, tone and spirit, along with one article as 
a specimen. In the present instance we can do 
little more than reitérate the approbation we have 
already expressed of its execution, and notice a 
few of the articles which appear to call for special 
remark. 

The four parts already published, comprising 
1600 pages of large 8vo. double columns, go no 
farther than BAO, the letter A alone occupying 
1446 pages. that letter in French including many 
articles which in German or English would appear 
under others; for instance, we have English Law 
guage and Literature under Anglaises, Langue 
et Latlerature, and German Language and Li- 
terature under Allemandes, Langue et Littera- 
ture. Both these sketches, the first by M. Spach, 
and the latter by the editor, are very respectably 
executed; but inthe English there are more ty- 
pographical errors inthe proper names than we 
could have wished to see. The articles Arabia 
and Arabian Literature by M. Reinand, and Ar- 
menians by Klaproth, are worthy of the well- 
merited reputation of these Orientalists. In the 


historical and biographical articles, the names of 


| Villemain, Artaud, Guigniaud; in the archelogi- 
eal, of Champollion-Figeac, Dumersan; in the 
geographical, of Walkenaer, Depping, Balbi; in 
those on natural history. of Fred. Cuvier; in the 
medical, chemical, &c. of Andral, Ratier, Orfila; 
lin the theological, of Bishop Guillon, Labouderie, 
Matter; in the musical, of Fetis; in the architec- 
|tural, of Hittorf; in the military, of General Ma- 
thieu, Dumas, Col. Koch; and a number of others 
iwhich we might name, as attached to articles 
|throughout the parts that have already appeared, 
lattord the strongest proof of the pains taken by the 
proprietors and editor to secure the best assist- 
ance in the composition of this useful undertaking. 
|Specimens, after all, atlord the best means of 
judging of the merit of such a work; in application 
of this principle, and by way of giving an agree- 
able variety to our pages, we shall select four ar- 
ticles, one scientific giving an account of a new 
invention, which had not previously come under 
our notice; and three biographical sketches of in- 
dividuals who at present fill important stations in 
the governments of their several countries:—the 
English Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Prus- 
sian Foreign Minister, and the Bavarian Presi- 
dent of the Greek Regency. 


“Anatomy, Artificial.—Prejudices were long oppos- 
ed tothe study of human anatomy upon the corpse. 
Dissections of rare occurrence, and drawings more or 
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Jess faiihful, were the only means possessed of acquir-{hibits, young students bave been able to learn anatomy 
ing a knowledge of the human body. Physicians |better in six weeks than they could in a course of six 
were the only persons who devoted themselves to the |months’ dissections. In fact, a number of anatomical 
study, and the progress in it was very limited. In {details require extremely long and difficult prepara- 
proportion as the physical sciences became the object }tions, and some even might be mentioned which ma- 
of more general attention, anatomy was more culti-|ny persons have been unable to study except upon en- 
vated, not only by those directly interested in it, but}gravings and artificial pieces. The mannikin of M. 
even by persons who might seem at first sight likely! Auzoux is of immense assistance to the surgeon, who, 


to remain strangers to the study. Then it was that, jon the eve of performing a delicate operation, wishes 


to supply the insufficiency of subjects, as well as to/to recall to his memory the situation, the shape and 


remove the disgust inseparable from dissections, re- 
course was had to artificial representations. As pic- 
tures and engravings could give but an imperfect idea 
of the form, the situation and the relation of the parts, 
sculpture was called in aid; but its productions, al- 
though more faithful than drawings, still left some- 
thing to be wished for. Then came modelling in 
wax, the resemblance produced by which was so per- 
fect, that it was thought impossible to surpass it; the 
imitation was as exact as possible, as the models were 
taken from nature, and the illusion was completed by 
the artifice of colour. The cabinets of the School of 
Medicine and of the Garden of Plants at Paris, and 
those of Florence and Vienna, attest the perfection 
which the art attained. 

Notwithstanding, wax models have the serious in- 
convenience of being very dear, as well as easily lia- 
ble to change; besides which, they require to be very 
numerous, as each of them is limited to the represen- 
tation of a single layer of parts. 

lt is in France that we have succeeded in triumpb- 
ing over all difficulties. and in making an artificial 
corpse, upon which a perfect demonstration can be 
made. The inventor, M. Auzoux, by dint of labour 
and patience, has succeeded in modelling after nature 
all the parts of the human body, and assembling them 
in such a manner that they may be alternately taken 
to pieces and re-united. To justness of proportions and 
exactness of relations he has joined the minuteness of 
the most delicate details. When we see the mannikin 
of M. Auzoux, we can fancy that we have a corpse 
before our eyes, and that we are present at a real dis- 
section. The skin is taken off; muscles, nerves, 
blood and lymphatic vessels; every thing appears in 
its proper place. After examining the superficial 
layer, you take it off, and are enabled to study in sue- 
cession at leisure the deep layers; you strip the bones 
successively of the parts which cover them, and come 
at last to have nothing but the bare skeleton. When 
vou reach the cavities of the scull, of the chest and of 
the belly, you recognize the brain, the heart and lungs, 
the liver, the stomach, the loins, the bladder; you can 
take up separately every organ, take it to pieces, ob- 
serve the interior, and understand its mechanism. 
The eye, that delicate part, opens like all the others; 
you may see in it the iris, the pupil, the crystalline, | 
the retina, &c. | 

But this is not all; after separating all these parts, | 
and learning to know them individually, you can 
collect them afresh, and recompose of them a whole. 
This analysis and synthesis may be carried on and re- 
peated as often as you please, until you have a per- 
fect idea of the whole structure as well as of the de- 
tails. The solidity of these pieces allows them to be 
handled without danger; besides which, it is easy to 
repair and even to replace such as may suffer deterio- 
ration, because every one is cast in uniform moulds. 

By means of this ingenious apparatus, the price of 
which (3000 francs—cr 120/. sterling) is moderate, 
considering the expenses and the numberless difficul- 
ties which required to be overcome, before it could be 
brought to the degree of perfection which it now ex- 


| 
| 








the exact relations of the parts on which he has to 
use his instrument. Finally, it is of indisputable ad- 
vantage to painters, sculptors and amateurs who wish 
to have an exact idea of the structure of the human 
body, and the action of the different organs of which 
it is composed. 

It is to be hoped that this invention, by removing 
the disgust attached to the study of anatomy upon the 
corpse, will contribute powerfully to render the taste 
for this noble science more popular. With a view to 
render his work still more complete, M. Auzoux has 
executed on a large scale those parts whose delicacy 
seemed to withdraw them from investigation, (the in- 
terior of the eye and ear.) He is now preparing a 
series of pieces representing the gravid uterus in its 
different stages. In short, he has spared no pains in 
preparing a course of anatomy which shall leave no- 
thing tu desire.” 


Avtuorp, Viscownt,—is the eldest son of Earl Spen- 
cer, well known as the founder and proprietor of the 
richest private library in England, and who has also 
distinguished himself as a statesman and able minis- 
ter. He was born in 1787, entered early into public 
life, for which he was previously prepared by an ex- 
cellent education, and has constantly shown himself 
favourable to popular principles. In 1806, while his 
father was Home Secretary, he was appointed one of 
the Lords of the Treasury, but did not remain more 
than a year in office. Since that time he has uniform- 
ly attached himself to the opposition in the House of 
Commons. but with a great degree of moderation and 
independence. We cannot say that Lord Althorpe 
is an eloquent speaker; his voice possesses little flexi- 
bility, and he is deficient in the vigour and facility 
necessary for a brilliant parliamentary orator; but in 
discussion he triumphs by the power of his arguments, 
which are always dictated by a sound judgment, ex- 
quisite tact and true liberality. His tone in debate is 
grave and dignified, and his views are always marked 
by the strong interest which he takes in every thing 
conducive to the welfare and happiness of the people. 
Add to this, that he possesses a frankness, an amia- 
bility, a benhommie in his manners, which never de- 
sert him, even during the most violent attacks of his 
opponents. The deep silence which pervades the 
house when he begins speaking proves how much im- 

ortance is attached to his opinion. He contributed 
»y his opposition, to the breaking up of the Welling- 
ton administration in 1830, and then entered, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, into the new ministry formed 
by his friend, Earl Grey. He had at the same time 
to discharge the functions of leader in the House of 
Commons, which he has done hitherto with so much 
success, that if its support has occasionally failed him 
in questions of taxation, it returns to him almost im- 
mediately afterwards. In spite of Cobbett and his 
wivery and the denunciations of the Tory party, 
england would regard the retirement of Lord Althorp 
as a real calamity; he is justly regarded as one of the 
best supports of the Grey ministry, whose popularity 
has already sustained some shocks.” 
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“Anctton, John Peter Frederic.—This statesman) 
distinguished historian, and remarkable philosopher, 
is the great grandson of David Ancillon, reformed 
minister at Metz at the time of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, to whom Bayle, in his Dictionary, 
has devoted a long article, and who, forced to seek 
refuge in Germany, settled at Berlin, where he re- 
sumed his clerical duties, and where his brother was 
appointed judge of all the French refugees in the 
states of Brandenburgh. 

M. Frederic Ancillon was born at Berlin in 1766, 
and was indebted to a learned and estimable father 
for the advantages of a judicious and careful educa- 
tion. To continue the lime of ministers of the Gospel 
who had sprung from his family, the young Ancillon 
destined himself for the church, and prepared himseli 
for it by deep studies, embracing the most varied 
branches. He explored the vast field of history in his 
ensemble, and with rare sagacity penetrated the spirit 
which prevailed at every epoch, attaching the isolated 
facts to the general view of the development of our 
race. After finishing his studies at the University, 
he was settled at Berlin as minister of a French con- 
gregation, and as a professor at the Military Acade- 
my. In the first capacity he delivered, in 1791, in the 
presence of Prince Henry of Prussia, a discourse 
which drew the attention of the court on the young 





This remarkable production also obtained for him 
the office of royal historiographer, with which his 
grandfather had been formerly invested; and_ his 
nomination to be a member of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin followed close on the heels of its publication. 
At the same time the king’s confidence called him, in 
1806, to superintend the education of the Prince Roy- 
al and his consin Frederic William Louis, and he 
acquitted himself of his functions with equal zeal and 
talents, to the satisfaction of his sovereign, who a 

pointed him successively councillor of state and knight 
of the Red Eagle. It was in his capacity of governor 
of the two princes that he revisited Paris in 1814, 
where, notwithstanding the political animosity of the 
day, he met with a very kind reception. At thesame 
time he continued to fulfil his duties as an academi- 
cian, and offered to the public, from time to time, pro- 
ductions of greater or Jess extent, either in German 
or French; tor with both of these languages, M. An- 
cillon is equally familiar, and in both he writes with 
clearness and precision. When the education of the 
princes was completed, he was attached as councillor 
of legation to the department of foreign affairs, and 
took an active part in a great number of diplomatic 
transactions. He also rendered eminent services to 
his country as member of the constitution committee, 
and conciliated to himself more and more the confi- 


preacher. In 1793 he made a tour in Switzerland,!dence of the government, and the esteem of his col- 


and some years afier another through France, in the 


leagues and the public. In 1825 he became director 


course of which he gave the reins to that spirit ofjof the political section of the ministry of foreign af- 
wise and calm observation which it is so pleasant to/fairs, and the public gave him the credit of the editor- 
recognize in all his writings. After publishing some|ship of the Staatszeitung (State Gazette) of Berlin, a 
fragments relative to these two journeys, he began to/semi-oflicial paper. A disciple and declared partizan 
enter warmly into the literary controversies cf the] of Count Bernstorff, he was first the colleague, and in 


day, and wrote some spirited articles in the journals. 


1831 became the successor, of that nobleman, as se- 


His Melanges de Litterature et de Philosophie, which|cretary of state for foreign affairs, which he has ma- 
first appeared at Berlin, in 1801, was the production/naged in very critical times with a wisdom and mode- 


of a man who had deeply reflected on the different) 
questions debated among philosophers, the French as 


ration the more laudable that it had to encounter very 
formidable opposition. He possesses the king’s entire 


well as those of hisown country. Skilfulin summing} confidence, and he may at present be regarded as the 
up discussions, and pointing out what different opi-| directing minister of the Prussian Cabinet, and one of 


nions have in common, M. Ancillon, who is an eclec- 
tic, from the solidity of his acquirements, has done 
much to exhibit in their true light the various philo- 
sophical systems, to point out their weak sides, to sig- 
nalize their errors, and to facilitate the amalgamation 


of those which, stripped of their antipathies, appeared) of Armansperg 
He has never|them have distinguished themselves at, differert 


mutually to complete each other. 


the main props of the peace of Europe.” (Then 
follows a list of M. Ancillon’s works, eleven in num- 
ber.) 


Joseph Louis, Count Von.—The counts 
are an ancient family; several of 


ARMANSPERG 





founded a school, although his philosophy is really|}epochs by their valour and their military talents. 
one peculiar to himself; it is enlightened, benevolent,| They belong to Old Bavaria, and it was at the estate 
equally removed from temerity as from excessive|of Koetzling that the present head of the family was 
timidity; above all clear, and opposed to every sort of| born in 1787. After finishing his studies at Landshut, 
mysticism. Man is always his object; he never en-|he entered the civil service in 1808; but in 1813, full 
ters but with reluctance upon those metaphysical re-|of enthusiasm in the cause of German liberty, he join- 
searches, the instruments of which are so imperfect,|}ed the Bavarian army, and subsequently filled some 
and the results so doubtful. Not satisfied with thus} important administrative offices. After the peace of 


revealing to the world his vocation as a philosopher, 


Paris, the department of the Vosges, and soon after 


M. Ancillon took rank among the good historians of|that of the country between the Rhine and the Mo- 


his time by his Tableau des Revolutions du Susteme|selie, were entrusted to his charge. 


At the Congress 


Politique de ? Europe depuis le XV. Siecle, a work|of Vienna he defended, but unsuccessfully, the inter- 
printed at different intervals, but which he unfortu-jests of Bavaria. He subsequently administered, in 


nately left unfinished—in which the political views 
are not less striking than the portraits and develop- 


1816 and 1817, the circle of the Rhine and that of the 
Upper Danube; was placed, in 1820, at the head of 


ments of character, and the style such as would not|the superior Court of Acccunts; and in 1823 became 
be disavowed by the best French native authors. Apro-| vice-president of the circle of Regen. As a proprie- 
pos of this universal history of modern times, ajtor in that of the Lower Danube, he was elected a 
commission of the French Institute proclaimed M.|member of the Second Chamber of the States in 1825; 
Ancillon a worthy heir and successor of Leibnitz,|he lost the election of president of that chamber by 
“proving by his example, that the object of true phi-|only a few votes; but was elected vice-president, and 
sophy is to multiply and not to destroy truths; that it}took part in the deliberations of the assembly. His 


derives its principal force from the alliance of senti- 


knowledge, energy, frankness and experience, had 


ments with principles; and that it is among minds of} acquired him the public esteem, and on King Louis's 
the higher elass that it prefers to seek its first adepts.”| accession to the throne, that menarch hastened to en- 
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roll him among his councillors. He had theman im-|/ory of the Reformation, the League, and the Times of 

portant share in the re-organization of the mittistry, Henry IV., have a made their appearance. M. Ca- 

and in the reform of the abuses which had erept into Ppefigue now stands forward as the acknowledged au- 

the financial department. On the Ist of Japuary, thor of the History of the Restoration, and of the Fall 

1826, he entered the ministry with the portfolio of the of the Elder Branch of the Bourbons, which was re- 

interior and the finances; in 1828 he exchanged the Yi¢Wed in this journal s@me time since. 

first for that of foreign affairs, to which was subse- ; : . 

quently added that of the royal household. The peo- ich tee little valume has * cently been pub- 
f y M. Paulin Paris, entitled Le Romancero Fran- 


le avaria retain a grate recollection o ad-| one : -_ — 
ple of Ba pee Sees rs grateful re coll em this ad cais, Hi de quelques Anciens ‘Trouveres, et Choir 
ministration; it marks the period of liberalism, to de Jewry Chansons. These “Ancient Songs of Love 


which the King of Bavaria was indebted for the popu-| and War,” originally composed by French Trouveres, 
larity which he thea enjoyed. Count d’Armansperg| which have been buried in oblivion for the last 600 
encouraged the development of the nationab institu- years, are now once more brought to light by the for- 
tions, and he laboured to establish over the whole of tunate investigations of this young “employe aux 
Germany, by the abolition of internal custem-houses, manuserts’” of the Royal Library. The biographical 
the unity of territory in acommercial view. The re- notices and glossarial explanations which he has add- 
aetion which took place in 1831, lost him his post. @¢ €xt:bit an intimate acquaintance with the French 
since which he has been vehemently attacked by the !!terature of the middle ages. Another young French 

antiquarian, M. Francisque Michel, who has already 


organs.of the retrograde party. Meantime, however, ‘ “eet ’ 
, ; distinguished himself by several publications on simi- 


the kingd@id not withdraw his confidence from him, ; : 
and endesbouted t othe } ’ mang eaqpae Bere ar subjects, is now diligently exploring our national 
{ endeav ui o soothe his disgrace id aming - . 1 ’ 

. _— wer ~o. , = ‘> archives for MS. works and documents connected with 
him tothe Bavarian embassy to London. Since 1825 hae literature 

> cpige st a - hat terature. 
be had been a royal councillor for life, and as such 
member of the first Chamber of States. He retired) The Polish literary veteran, Lelewel, is now engaged 
, ; ia : 

to his estates, and remaimed there during Ie32. On at Paris on an important work on the Coins of the 
the 5th of October of that year, an ordinance appear- Middle Ages. 


ed, appointing him president of the council of regency 
for th He ac-| The little work of Silvio Pellico, on the Duties of 
companied the voung monarch in that capacity, and Men, has been received with such favour at Paris as to 
landed with him at Nauplia, on the 6th of February, |£'Ve rise to seve ral French translations. The English 
1833. In this difficult position he has displayed from /0"¢, Which has reece ntly appeared, from the practised 
the beginning as much activity as firmness and pra- Pe® Of Mr. Thomas Roscoe, who has prefixed a most 
dence: he has already surmounted grave difficulties, |'@'¢Tes"™s biographical sketch of the author, has al- 
and ceili struanies.. with Vigour end. talent. amainet |" ady met with de served success. The pure and ele- 
, ee" ; 5 vated morality of the work renders it a most excellent 
those which the indocility, the reciprocal jealousies, present for young men in every country where it has 
and the Jong habituation to a state of anarchy of the |heen naturalized. : 
Hellenic chiefs, have opposed to him.” 


1c new king of Greece, then a minor. 


M. Ambrose Firmin Didot has recently published a 
complete French translation of Thucydides, with the 
Greek text opposite, and an apparatus of Life, notes, 
; : &c. &e. The book is very handsomely printed in 4 

From the same. vols. 8vo. Great pains have been taken to ensure a 

correct text and a faithful version. It does much ho- 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. nour to M. Didot. We are returned to the times when 
celebrated printers were distinguished men of letters. 

FRANCE. 

The French Academy of Science lost in the course 
of January last two of its members; 1. M. Lasitiar- 
recently published by M. de la Martine, intended as an piers, the botanist, who accompanied d’Entrecasteaux 
introduction to some work, Sie nature of which is not in his voyage round the world in search of La Perouse, 
very clearly stated. Passing over the personal feel- as the naturalist of the expedition. He was in his 
ings and reveries of the author herein } -at vee d, and 78th year: and 2. M. Hacuerre, the geometer, one of 
the slight sketches of manners and scenes during his the earliest and most distinguished professors of the 
recent travels in the East, we shall speak only of the famous Polytechnic School, in his 64th year. 
“Destinies of Poetry,” which, in its new career, adapt- 

to a new world, is to be neither lyric, in the usual 
sense of the word, nor epic, but reason in the shape of 
song. At the moment of the author’s writing, he thinks/ afterwards a member of Bonaparte’s Senate, died at 
there never were such profound symptoms of a deep Ustaritz, in December last, upwards of 80 years of 
spirit of poetry pervading, not only France, but all, age. 


Europe: and that the poet who shall oe ge to this 
feeling, by becoming the poet of the people, and sing-| M. Charles Pougens, a member of the Academy of 


ing in popular strains, their wants, their feelings, and Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, died at Vauxbuin in 
affections—the poet who shall interpret nature to the| December last, in his 79th year. He had been blind 
people, and explain to them in their own language all ever since the year 1779, but was not prevented by that 
the goodness, elevation, generosity, patriotism, and misfortune from pursuing a course of laborious philo- 
pious enthusiasm implanted by God in their hearts— logical researches and ingenious compositions. 

such a one will be the poet demanded by the age, and 

for whom the people are athirst. Poetry—exclaimsthe| M. Marcel has just published a History of Egypt, 
author in a fit of enthusiasm—is the guardian angel of from its conquest - the Arabs to that by the French, 
humanity in every age. M. dela Martine’s account of in an 8vo. vol. : 
his recent tour to the Holy Land, &c. is said to be pre-| 


Les Destinees de la Poesie is the title of a brochure 


M. Garat, a member of the French Academy, for- 
merly minister under the National Convention, and 


The 5th and 6th volumes of the French translation 


paring for publication. 
jof Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, 
The first and second volumes of M. Capefigue’s His- ‘edited by General Dumas, are about to appear. 
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